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THE SMEARER 


A Reply to John Roy Carlson 


By JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


CAIRN _D 


It is related that when the English poet 
Alexander Pope completed his translation of 
Homer he handed the manuscript to Dr, 
Samuel Johnson for his criticism. A week 
‘ater he went to him and asked: “Well, Dr. 
Johnson, how did you like my translation?” 
The grisly old critic looked at Pope for a 
moment then beamed, and with a twinkle in 
his eye, said: “A very lovely poem, my dear 
Pope, but you musn’t call it Homer.” 

Similarly, should John Roy Carlson ask 
us: “What did you think of my expose of 
the Armenian Displaced Persons in the first 
issue of the Armenian Affairs?” we would be 
obliged to answer: “An excellent piece of low 
grade journalism, my dear Carlson, but you 
musn’t call it history.” 

It is something of a task to try to answer 
John Roy Carlson, not so much because he 
is redoutable but because he is such a pro- 
lific accuser. One is at a loss to know where 
to begin and where end. The ANCHA is a 
Dashnak supported organization therefore it 


is fascist. Dro Ganayan is a Nazi agent, he 
made a pact with Hitler. The Armenian 
DP’s are undesirables. They are a tough- 
looking set. They are the “most gosh-awful 
faces” he ever saw. They should be investi- 
gated. Their settlement in the United States 
should be stopped. George Mardikian has 
got a political blind spot. He is a Dashnak 
tool. Brigadier General Shekerjian has got 
a political blind spot. Levon Keshishian is 
an Arab brat. He once told Carlson if he 
was in the Middle East he would be shot like 
a dog. An Armenian girl once wrote in 
Hairenik Weekly that Christianity hurt the 
Armenians and that made Hairenik Weekly 
“anti-Christian.” In 1936 someone wrote in 
the Hairenik Weekly that the Jew who is 
imported to Palestine is nothing to be proud 
about and that makes the Dashnaks anti- 
semetics. As early as September, 1936, 
in an article in the Hairenik Daily 
someone contended that Hitler’s Germany 
and Mussolini’s Italy had become re- 
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generated and virile countries, and that 
made the Dashnags pro-Nazi and fascists, 
At a mass rally of ANCHA in New York in 
1949 Carlson noted that George Mardikian 
wept no less than 5 times. He took notes 
everytime Mardikian wept so there would 
be no mistake in the statistics and the chro- 
nology. He jotted down in his notebook the 
exact hour and minute each time Mardikian 
wept. The thing was unnatural, of course. 
Mardikian was just putting on an act! 

It would be an altogether hopeless and 
thankless task to wade through this ponder- 
ous hodgepodge. It would take a book to 
answer all the charges which have been ad- 
vanced in this abominable slander. Most of 
them I have already answered in my reply 
to the Propaganda Battlefront article which 
Carlson wrote years ago to discredit the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, its junior 
organization the Armenian Youth Federa- 
tion, and the Armenian Relief Society. He is 
familiar with my answer. But since he is 
such a congenital incorrigible, we shall take 
up only the novel and salient charges in this 
his latest outpouring, not so much because 
we hope to make an impression upon him, 
much less reforming him, but for the illumi- 
nation of the impartial reader. 

Before we proceed with the discussion, the 
significant thing which should be noted is the 
emergence of the new quarterly magazine 
called “Armenian Affairs,” a product of the 
so-called Armenian National Council, in 
which the only solid contribution (at least in 
point of length) is Carlson’s defamatory ar- 
tile. The Armenian National Council, it 
should be noted, is a communist front,* made 
up of the representatives of the Ramgavar, 
Hunchak, and “Progressive” (Communist to 
you) parties which have aligned themselves 
with the Soviet ever since the overthrow of 
the independent Armenian Republic in 





* CITATIONS by Official Government Agencies 
of Organizations and Publications found to be 
Communist or Communist Fronts; December 18, 
1948. Prepared and released by the Committee on 


1920. These are the parties which repudi- 
ated their independent government, insulted 
and disgraced their national flag, surren- 
dered their national cause, hailed the Soviets 
as the “liberators of the Armenian people,” 
and for thirty long years have been eulogis- 
ing the Soviet paradise. By the same token, 
they have been deadly enemies of the only 
Armenian patriotic and democratic party, 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
whose leadership created the first Armenian 
independent state after six centuries of 
slavery to the Turk. 

It was this same National Council which 
in 1945, following the Dashnak sponsored 
Armenian National Committee’s memoran- 
dum to the United Nations in San Francisco 





Un-American Activities, U, S. ne of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. Page 2 

“ARMENIAN PROGRESSIVE fescue OF 
AMERICA, 1. Cited as subversive and Communist. 
(Attorney General Tom Clark, letters to Loyalty 
Review Board, released December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948.)” 

Ibid, page 48: “H. O. G. (Committee to Aid 
Armenia) (Armenian Group). 1. Cited as a ‘for- 
eign-language Marxist organization’. (Massa- 
chusetts House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Report, 1938, p. 154.)” 

N. B. After this exposure, H. O. G. was dissolved, 
and was revived in the organization called Ar- 
menian Progressive League of America. 

Ibid, page 93: “TOUMAYAN CLUB. 1. ‘A 
Communist headquarters, including a class for 
children,’ located at 405 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 
(Massachusetts House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Report, 1938, p. 157.)” 

N. B. The Toumayan Club was sponsored by the 
Ramgavar Party. 

Ibid, page 128: “PANVOR”. 1. An Armenian 
Weekly which the Communist Party admits is 
under Communist influence. Address: P. O. Box 
168, Station F, New York City, N. Y.” 

N. B. After this exposure, PANVOR was re- 
organized under the name of LRAPER, the official 
organ of the Armenian Progressive League of 
America. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION DEPARTMENT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 159 STATE HOUSE, BOS- 
TON, MASS. February 16, 1948. “Red Fronts on 
and off—Department of Justice List—More than 70 
Groups Missing from Clark’s Roster.” (Mimeo- 
graphed list, page 2). 

“ARMENIAN COMMITTEE FOR ARMENIAN 
RIGHTS.” 

N. B. This committee is the Armenian National 
Council, the publishers of the ARMENIAN AF- 
FAIRS in which appears the Carlson article about 
the Armenian DPs. 
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in regard to the Armenian case, presented a 
similar memorandum in which, much to 
the amazement and disgust of the members 
of that august assembly, warned them 
against the National Committee and their 
sponsoring Dashnak organizations as “fasc- 
ist”and as “a discredited negligible lot who 
did not represent the Armenian people.” 
That was the first official betrayal of Armen- 
ian by Armenian. Needless to say there was 
nothing to be betrayed. 

The triple Armenian parties which are be- 
hind the National Council have opposed the 
repatriation of Armenian DPs in the United 
States from the very start. They not only 
were unsympathetic to those unfortunate 
victims of the war, but they fought tooth and 
nail against their settlement im the States. 
Eridasart Hayastan, the organ of the Hun- 
chak Party, had this to say about the Ar- 
menian DPs editorially: “The Armenian 
DPs of Stuttgart are fascists, Hitlerites. 
They are Dashnak traitors. No country in 
Europe will give them shelter, They should 
be shot like dogs. It will serve them well if 
they rot in their holes. It would be a smirch 
on the Armenian good name should the Ar- 
menians of America extend them any aid 
in the cause of their repatriation.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that John Roy 
Carlson, the arch enemy of the Dashnaks 
who makes no secret of his abhorrence of 
the DPs, who called them “gosh-awful 
faces,” who branded them as Dro’s soldiers, 
and who took photographs of them, should 
eventually get a grand stand seat in this new 
smear magazine the minute it made its in- 
famous debut. 

In the very opening paragraph of his ar- 
ticle, speaking of the monthly disembarka- 
tions of Armenian DPs in U. S. ports, 
Carlson says ANCHA, the sponsoring or- 
ganization, stands for Armenian National 
Committee to aid Homeless Armenians. Na- 
turally, this poses some momentous ques- 
tions. But is this entirely true? Is ANCHA 


non-political? Is ANCHA a national com- 
mittee made up of representatives of Armen- 
ians—or is it politically sectarian? After 
having posed these questions, Carlson comes 
forth with his formidable “J’accuse.” “I 
charge that ANCHA is supported by a po- 
litical group of international ill-repute.” 

How revelatory is all this, and how de- 
vastating! Now if John Roy Carlson had 
not been the slovenly scholar which he is, 
before recklessly plunging into his fearsome 
questions, he would have moticed that 
ANCHA does not stand for ARMENIAN 
National Committee to aid Homeless Ar- 
menians, but stands for AMERICAN Na- 
tional Committee to Aid Homeless Armen- 
ians. The committee is American, not 
Armenian. The honorary chairmen of the 
committee are: Hon. Sheridan Downey, 
Senator from California, Hon. Christian A. 
Herter, Congressman from Massachusetts, 
Hon. Robert Hale, Congressman from 
Maine, Hon. Raymond Dennett, Director of 
World Peace Foundations, Mrs. J. L. Blair 
Buck, President of General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Hon. Payson Wild, 
President United Nations Association. 
This should prove that ANCHA is am or- 
ganization of some respectability. It should 
prove that there is no fraud, no false repre- 
sentation here. 

I have no doubt that John Roy Carlson 
would give his right arm to undo that boner. 
But it is a profitable thing for him, for us, 
and for the general reader that he pulled off 
that boner, because it goes to prove what a 
SHABBY SCHOLAR he is, and how reliable 
are the rest of his vaunted investigations. 

He has a pontifical preface. Before you go 
any farther, bear one thing in mind. There 
are Americans and Americans. There is 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and there is Al Ca- 
pone. There is Harry Truman, and there is 
Gerald L. K. Smith. The same is true of the 
Armenians. There is Rouben Mamoulian, 
and there are Armenians of murderous per- 
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suasion. We should not be horrified at ex- 
posing the Armenian counterparts of the 
Smiths and the Capones. There are the good 
and the bad in all nationalities. So, let us be 
bold, and out with our Smiths and Capones. 
The trouble is, Carlson does not stop at in- 
dividuals. He does not differentiate between 
the individual and the organization. He 
wants to damn a whole organization. The 
Al Capone of the Armenians is the Dashnak 
organization. That bit of a gift is offered to 
us quite gratuitously, without charging us a 
cent. 


Shall we too, following the example of 
other nations, be courageous enough to ex- 
pose our Armenian counterparts of the 
Smiths and the Capones? Shall we be bold? 
By all means. But if you ask me, one of the 
first men we should expose is this contempt- 
ible smearer who calls himself John Roy 
Carlson. As to the Dashnaks, we shall go 
much farther than John Roy Carlson asks. 
We shall make a clean breast of it. We shall 
admit even more than he demands. WE 
SHALL OPENLY ADMIT THAT WE 
ARE ANTI-SOVIETS. We shall admit that 
we are supporting the ANCHA. We shall 
admit that we are the ONLY Armenian or- 
ganization which is supporting George Mar- 
dikian in his wonderful humanitarian work. 
We are the only ones because the entire pro- 
Soviet bloc, including the Armenian National 
Council and its stooge John Roy Carlson, re- 
fused to have anything to do with the Ar- 
menian DPs. George Mardikian appealed 
to the Armenian General Benevolent Union 
but he was turned down. The Hunchak edi- 
tor wrote that our DPs should rot in their 
holes. They should be shot like dogs. That is 
the reason why we are the only organization 
which is backing George Mardikian. We 
shall admit that George Mardikian is 
friendly to the Dashnaks. We shall also 
admit that most of the DPs have become 
Dashnaks or Dashnak sympathizers because 
the Dashnaks were the only ones who ex- 


tended them the helping hand and because 
they are the only Armenian anti-communists 
in America. 

We will admit all this, so that, John Roy 
Carlson did not need to take some photo- 
graphs in Stuttgart Camp and then boast to 
us that his suspicions were confirmed. There 
was no room for his suspicions to begin with. 
That photograph, and that awesome confir- 
mation of his suspicions are offered, not be- 
cause John Roy Carlson does not know 
better, but they are offered for their dramatic 
effect upon the gullible reader. 

In 1949 Carlson went to Germany and 
dug up a document. It was a 12 point “se- 
cret pact” between the Dashnaks and the 
Nazis, For services rendered in the war the 
Armenians would get an independent Ar- 
menia under the protection of Hitlerite Ger- 
many. The pact was signed on February 16, 
1943. There was an Armenian National 
Council in Berlin which headed the move- 
ment and signed the pact, and General Dro 
Ganayan was the head of the movement. 
Carlson even got hold of a photograph of 
Dro in Nazi uniform, seated with Nazi 
dignitaries. 

“An avowed task of the Council,” con- 
tinues Carlson, “was to select—with Nazi 
approval, of course—Russian-Armenian sol- 
diers from the prisoners of war camps. Many 
of these later joined special units of the 
Wehrmacht composed of similar anti-Soviet 
minority troops. Whether there is any con- 
nection between their release and their join- 
ing Nazi units is a matter of speculation. 
Some were identifiable by an arm band com- 
posed of Dashnag colors: red-blue-orange. 
For example, Dashnak recruits from France 
bore the mark Legion Armenienne.” 

Elsewhere in his article Carlson has stated 
that the DPs he met at Camp Stuttgart came 
from Russia, Persia, ‘Turkey and Greece. 
We do not know what happened to the Ar- 
menians who came from Persia, Turkey and 
Greece. Perhaps they were old men and 
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women, unsuited for military service, be- 
cause, obviously, they were not drafted in 
the units which joined the Wehrmacht. 
Carlson admits that the Armenian units 
(Dashnaks to you) which joined the Wehr- 
macht were composed of Russian-Armenian 
soldiers from prisoners of war camps. Eri- 
dasart Hayastan, the Hunchak organ, Bai- 
kar, the Ramgavar organ, and the Lraper, 
the Armenian communist organ have right 
along contended that the DPs of Camp Stut- 
tgart were Dashnaks who surrendered to 
the enemy, who went over to the enemy, who 
betrayed their country, and therefore they 
should rot in their holes. Obviously, those 
Russian-Armenian soldiers who presumably 
filled the ranks of Hitler’s army, were born 
in Soviet Armenia and have lived there this 
past thirty years. They all have been 
brought up in the Soviet ideology. They 
had never heard anything else. Thirty years 
should be enough to inoculate an ideology 
in any man’s head. It is obvious that these 
men who joined the Wehrmacht were not the 
discontented Dashnaks who had been 
rounded up from Persia, Turkey, and 
Greece. Obviously, these men were com- 
munists. How then did they suddenly be- 
come Dashnaks? Could it be that their eyes 
were suddenly opened? How strong must 
the Dashnak ideology be that the moment 
a man shakes the communist grip loose he 
becomes a Dashnak! 

In Beirut he met Dro, while posing as a 
Dashnak sympathizer, and Dro admitted to 
him that he went as far forward with the 
Germans as they did in the Caucasus, his 
object being to save Russian-Armenians 
from vengeful German hands, 

Think for a moment! This slimy creature 
went to Dro and posed as a Dashnak sym- 
pathizer, in the hope of trapping him into a 
damning admission. And how precious little 
he got for his posing! How damning is the 
incrimination! Dro told him he went as far 
as the Germans in the Caucasus in order to 


save the Armenians from vengeful German 
hands. Carlson did not have to dissimulate 
in order to get that precious information. 
Dro would have told him as much had he 
approached him as an anti-Dashnak. 

And now, what is this precious twelve 
point document which Carlson, after endless 
searches, has unearthed to the damnation of 
the Dashnaks? Where was it discovered? 
How authentic is it? Was this “secret pact” 
the doing of the supreme body of the Dash- 
naks? Was there really a secret pact be- 
tween the Dashnaks and the Nazis to over- 
throw the Soviet and restore Armenia’s 
independence? Or was it the work of some 
individuals. And if there really was such 
a secret pact signed by individuals, what 
was the real intent and motive behind it? 
What were these individuals really trying 
to accomplish by ostensibly playing ball 
with the Nazis? 

Had John Roy Carlson spent one tenth of 
the time which he foolishly spent in digging 
dirt with which to smear an innocent organi- 
zation, had he read the voluminous material 
in denunciation of Nazi ideology of the super 
race which has been published in Hairenik 
Daily, Housaper, and Harach, had he spent 
a fraction of his time at the archives of 
Hairenik instead of busying himself with 
taking inconsequential snap shots, he would 
have discovered that in the last war the 
official stand of the Dashnak party WAS 
NOT, nor could possibly have been with 
Nazi Germany. It could not have been, be- 
cause, from the very nature of its historical 
development, its training, and temperament, 
the Dashnak party abhors all forms of tyr- 
anny, be it fascism, Nazism, or communism. 
The history of the Dashnaks is a history of 
uncompromising struggle against Turkish 
and Tsarist despotisms. 

The official stand of the Dashnak party in 
the last war, emanating from party con- 
gresses, annual conferences, and the supreme 
executive, and not from Berlin which inci- 
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dentally is not, and never was the seat of the 
Dashnak party as Carlson ignorantly has 
stated, is expressed in the following formal 
statement issued by the Central Committee 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
of America, and published in December 24, 
1941 issue of the Hairenik Daily: 

“With the entry of the United States into 
the war the entire world has been divided 
into two hostile camps. On the one hand, 
there are the imperialistic, dictatorial, and 
destructive powers, on the other are the 
powers which have unfurled the banner of 
peoples’ freedom and independence, At 
present the fight is between these two great 
and mighty forces. 

“Where does the Armenian people stand 
in this mortal combat, and what shall be its 
duties especially henceforth? 

“As in the entire course of our history, as 
in the four years of World War I, today the 
Armenian people, like one man, from Egypt 
to America, as far as Syria, Lebanon, Iraq 
and Iran, and as far as Armenia, stands 
solidly beside the democratic bloc, throwing 
onto its scales the whole weight of its moral, 
material, and physical power, in full faith, 
and deeply convinced that only the final vic- 
tory of the democratic powers will insure, 
as in the case of other nations, likewise the 
complete freedom and independence of the 
Armenian people. And in this our stand, 
which is not new, and which has been ex- 
pressed in our last two annual conventions, 
resolutions which already have been public, 
we shal! not, nor ever have any hesitation 
nor deviation. 

“Particularly in regard to the United 
States of America which has thrown its full 
force into the vortex of this unprecedented 
war, we Armenians have all the more a duty 
to fulfill, because, let us repeat once again, 
her victory will be our victory, and her de- 
feat will mean the defeat of all peoples, great 
or smal!, which aspire to freedom.” 


This was the authentic stand of the Dash- 
nak party. Itis a dignified, sincere, and hon- 
est document. All else is spurious and worth- 
less, no matter where, how many national 
councils, and how many photographs. It 
was there, and is still there, for amy honest 
researcher who has no axe to grind. 

Another official statement of the party’s 
stand is contained in the following letter of 
Jirair Missakian, the Dashnak representative 
in London, published in July 19, 1941 issue 
of the London Times: 


To the Editor of the Times: 


““Sir—Fantastic reports have appeared lately in the 
British and American press suggesting that the Ar- 
menians in diaspora show pro-German leanings in the 
present war. Your paper inserted tentative hints to 
this effect in its issue of March 14, May 5, and June 
24. An American periodical makes the absurd sug- 
gestion that the Nazis have picked out the Armenian 
Dashnak party to do the fifth column work, promising 
the party an autonomous state for their co-operation. 

“I vehemently protest against these malicious ac- 
cusations, which are entirely devoid of foundation. 
They are instigated by certain anti-Armenian elements, 
and are indicative of a deliberate yet futile attempt de- 
signed to alienate the Armenian people from Great 
Britain and her Allies. The absurdity of the suggestion 
that Armenians can indulge in anti-democratic ac- 
tivities is manifest to the student of Germany's Drang 
Nach Osten policy of the last 60 to 70 years. Space 
does not permit to show in the light of documentary 
evidence how successive German governments behaved 
towards the Armenians. Suffice it to say that the 
utterances of German statesmen from Bismarck to 
Bethmann Hollweg, and the preachings of a galaxy 
of militant German philosophers, cannot be described 
as manifestation of Tectonic affection for our people. 
There is no reason to believe that the present rulers 
of Germany will not follow their predecessors’ steps 
where the Armenians are concerned. 


“The Armenian people fought by the side of Great 
Britain and France in the last war under the leader- 
ship of the Dashnak Party now accused of collusion 
with the Germans. They were neglected at the peace 
conferences. The civilized world forgot them and the 
unsurpassed tragedy which befell them. Nevertheless 
they cannot — persisting in the firm belief that the 
emancipation of oppressed nations and the principles 
of justice and freedom for all can be achieved only 


by an Allied victory.” 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Missakian 
The London Times, July 19, 1941. 
The Armenian Delegation 


15 New Street, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
London. 


In the light of what we now have to con- 
tend with at the hands of an unspeakable 
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smearer, the way this letter came to be 
printed seems almost providential. Fearing 
the Nazis might harm his brother, Shavarsh 
Missakian, who until June, 1940 was editor 
of the Dashnak paper “Harach” in Paris, 
Jirair Missakian wanted to withhold his 
name from the letter, but the Times editor 
made it a condition that Missakian not only 
sign the letter, but make it official, as coming 
from the Armenian Delegation which he 
headed, Of course it was universally known 
that the Armenian Delegation represented 
the Dashnak party. Missakian complied 
with the editor’s request and signed the letter 
as the official statement of the Dashnak 
party. Anthony Eden, then Foreign Secre- 
tary, read this letter and sent a personal let- 
ter to Jirair Missakian, thanking him and his 
party for their unequivocal stand with the 
Allied Powers. At the same time, the very 
same day to be precise, the Nazis read the 
letter in copies of Times on the news stands 
in Switzerland, so that no one can say the 
Germans did not know where Dashnaks 
stood. The stand was against the Nazis. 

We are told that, according to am article 
printed in September 1, 1945 Mirror-Specta- 
tor, and reprinted in the Congressional Re- 
cord, General Dro Ganayan is charged with 
organizing a band of his own and following 
close on the heels of Nazi armies, marching 
with them into Crimea and upper Caucasus. 
This one is indeed delicious! It should be 
borne in mind that it was not the respectable 
New York Times, nor the Herald Tribune, 
nor the Christian Science Monitor which are 
supplying us with this dynamic news, but of 
all newspapers in the United States, it was 
the Armenian Mirror-Spectator, an insignifi- 
cant tabloid which Carlson once edited, the 
paper which is known for never having 
uttered a word of criticism against the Soviet, 
a paper which is an avowed enemy of Dro 
Ganayan and his party, which accomplished 
what no other paper in the United States 
could accomplish, by sending its trained war 


correspondents all the way from New York 
to upper Caucasus to track down Dro Gan- 
ayan and report his traitorous activities ! 

But we are offered an even more authentic 
source than Mirror-Spectator which made 
the Congressional Record. There is that im- 
posing six-line item in News Week which 
claimed that the Dashnaks were doing fifth 
column work for the Nazis with headquarters 
in Berlin. 

The joker in quoting these two awe-inspir- 
ing sources, and what the reader does not 
know, is that Carlson was the author of both. 
An analysis of the internal evidence—the 
content, the diction, the style, and the viru- 
lence—makes it plain that Carlson himself 
wrote that Mirror-Spectator article, and it 
was he who furnished the News Week with 
that scurillous six-line item against the 
Dashnaks. And that was not all that Carl- 
son wrote in American newspapers against 
the Dashnaks. He was the one who placed 
articles, furnished the material, or inspired 
the innuendoes in Newsletter, The Hour, 
The Nation, and many others in 1940 and 
1941, in a desperate effort to knock out the 
Dashnaks. He was the author of a mimeo- 
graphed memorandum entitled “The Case 
For and Against the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation, Also Known as Dashnaks,” 
published by a fictitious organization called 
“American Friends of the Armenians,” which 
was nothing but an abominable rehash of 
what he once splashed on the pages of Pro- 
paganda Battlefront, and which he has 
spewed anew in the debut edition of the 
Communist periodical “Armenian Affairs.” 


Carlson’s technique is not difficult at all 
if you know how to go about it. Carlson 
plants a smear in seven different newspapers, 
then turns around and quotes them as seven 
different sources, which is not so bad for an 
amateur who has had no training in a Soviet 
school of wrecking crews. 

He got hold of a photograph of Dro Gan- 
ayan and he has built an imposing case 
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against him. Did he see Dro’s units im the 
Wehrmacht? No. Did he accompany them 
as far as the upper Caucasus? No. Did he 
see them fighting against the Soviet armies? 
No, Does he know what Dro really was 
doing? No. Did he read the material which 
has been written about Dro? No. There is 
nothing, nothing. All we have is a photo- 
graph and that M-S article which made the 
Congressional Record. Well, it so happens 
that there is another article in the Congres- 
sional Record which is not so palatable to 
Carlson because it gives the Dashnak side 
of the story. We wonder if Carlson ever 
read that one. 


Now it so happens that we know a good 
deal more about Dro than Carlson could 
ever hope to know. We happen to know the 
real story, and not the fantasy. We pub- 
lished that story in Housaper of Egypt and 
Hairenik Daily of Boston. And not being 
satisfied with that much, we published it in 
booklet form and distributed it, so that no 
one would accuse us of concealing the truth. 

What then is the story of Dro? When on 
June 22, 1941, Germany suddenly attacked 
the Soviet Union, she had already occupied 
France, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Crete. Italy was an Axis 
partner. In the fall of 1941 the German war 
machine began to roll onward and in one 
swoop the German armies were at the gates 
of Moscow. The next year the Nazi war 
machine turned to the south, and there was 
a moment when the German armies in Ord- 
zonikidze (Vladikavkas) were threatening 
Tiflis and Baku. Overnight, 200,000 Armen- 
jans suddenly found themselves stranded in 
this vast area. 

The question was, should anyone take an 
interest in the fate of these stranded multi- 
tudes? And if so, who would do it? The posi- 
tion of the Dashnak party in the war was 
known to all. The Dashnak party was with 
the democratic powers, against Nazi Ger- 
many. This fact was well known to the 
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German authorities as well, It was under 
these difficult circumstances that something 
had to be devised, whatever humanly pos- 
sible, both to keep the German wolf satisfied, 
and the Armenian lamb intact. Without ac- 
tually joining the Germans in the war, an 
effort had to be made within the bounds of 
possibility to minimize the dangers which 
threatened the Armenian people. 

What were the pressing problems which 
confronted the Armenians at this time? 
First, steps had to be taken tto stop the per- 
secution of the Armenians in the occupied 
regions. There was the matter of liberating 
the French-Armenian prisoners of war. 
There was the question of race supremacy. 
As northern Aryans, the Nazis had launched 
an intensive and ruthless war against the 
non-Aryans, and German racial theorists 
had classed the Armenians with the Jews, 
the Chinese, and the Mongols. The deep- 
rooted hatred of the Germans toward the 
Armenians was further evinced by a direc- 
tive of Goering, addressed to the German 
army, intercepted on the Russian front, 
which read: 

“In the Caucasus, to utilise in our interest 
the native animosities which prevail among 
the Georgians, the Armenians, the Turks, 
and the Russians. To take special cogni- 
zance of THE UNFRIENDLY ATTI- 
TUDE OF THE ARMENIANS TOWARD 
US.” 


The censures and the accusations against 
the Armenians were resumed with renewed 
intensity. The Armenians were declared a 
Semitic race, Anglophiles who made propa- 
ganda for the Allies; they were accused of 
having organized volunteer units to fight 
against the Axis Powers. These renewed 
charges created an impossible situation for 
the Armenians. While the Nazis were com- 
paratively mild in their treatment of the 
other Caucasus nationality prisoners of war, 
they were commensurately harsh and brutal 
toward the Armenian prisoners of war who 
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were forced to worst sort of slave labor. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
Germans launched the organization of na- 
tionality councils from the various national- 
ity groups of the Caucasus whose duty 
would be to take care of their kindred pri- 
soners, and to furnish fighting units to the 
Wehrmacht. Naturally, the Armenians were 
in danger of isolation. To obviate this dan- 
ger, some individuals decided to conform to 
the German demands im the organization of 
an Armenian National Council whose mem- 
bers would be picked by the Germans. The 
Dashnak party had absolutely nothing to 
do with the formation of this council because 
all councils were strictly German bodies, 
picked by themselves, and with no connec- 
tion whatever with any nationality or party. 

The German demands also included the 
formation of volunteer fighting units con- 
sisting of individual volunteers. Dro op- 
posed this measure but finally was forced to 
give way. The National Council conformed, 
but did not encourage the volunteer move- 
ment. Unofficially, and in devious ways, it 
advised the prisoners to avoid enlisting in 
the volunteers. Thanks to these efforts of 
the Council, Armenian prisoners of war in 
all European countries with the exception 
of Germany, were exempted from this duty. 
The German Armenian unit consisted of 
some 800 volunteers who bore an arm band 
of the Armenian Tricolor. The unit was 
under German command and strictly offi- 
cered by Germans. Thanks to the Council’s 
efforts, there was not a single Armenian 
officer in the unit. 

The German command asked Dro to as- 
sume the office of Inspector but Dro refused 
it, objecting that the units were not national, 
but purely German. The Council organized 
a body of 180 which was authorized to visit 
the Armenians within the occupied regions. 
This corps visited the Armenian centers, re- 
opened the schools and the churches, or- 
ganized the communities, and set up work 


shops. It also put a stop to Armenian 
deportations, forced concentrations, and the 
persecutions. 


While carrying on these humanitarian ac- 
tivities, during the entire course of the war, 
at no time, and in no place, did either Dro 
or his associates ever deliver one speech, or 
issued a single call to the Armenian people. 
They discontinued the Dashnak publications 
in all occupied regions inspite of the insist- 
ent German urgings. During the entire ten- 
ure of their office, there wais not a single act 
of the Council which was directed against 
Soviet Armenia or Soviet Russia. During 
the rebellion of Daghistan, the Council sent 
word to the Armenians there to have noth- 
ing to do with the movement: The Council 
prevented the parachute invasion of Ar- 
menia, the only country in Caucasus where 
not a single parachutist landed. During the 
occupation of northern Caucasus the Ger- 
mans asked Dro to issue a proclamation to 
the Armenians, calling on them to rise 
against the Soviet, but Dro refused. On the 
contrary, special emissaries were sent to 
Armenia to steer clear of any act of rebellion. 
Neither Dro nor his collaborators ever took 
part in the fights, nor fired a single shot. Dro 
was never a member of the Council, but he 
advised that body to endure the German de- 
mands, no matter how insufferable, for the 
sake of the preservation of the Armenian 
people. 

Almost exclusively as a result of these 
labors, a large segment of the Armenian 
people which had been caught in the cross 
fire of the hellish war was saved without loss, 
and this great and indisputable gain was 
achieved not by acquiescing to the demands 
of the Nazi authorities, but prudently, and 
often under great risk, by opposing them. 
In the entire course of the war, the one domi- 
nant and compelling concern of the National 
Council was not the alliance with the Nazi 
military, or participating in the war against 
this or that ally, but solely and exclusively 
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the physical preservation of a helpless peo- 
ple. To this end, and at the cost of laborious 
scientific research work, it was possible de- 
finitely to prove the Aryan origin of the 
Armenian people. All possible steps were 
taken to prevent the involvement of the 
Armenians in the Daghistan uprising, to 
prevent them from making any rebellious 
move, to prevent the parachute invasion of 
Armenia, and by obviating the plan of de- 
portations, to enable the Armenians to re- 
tain their native homes. And lastly, the 
Council extended aid, care, and protection 
to all Armenians of the occupied regions who 
were outright communists or communist 
sympathizers. That last bit of the service 
was more than the Armenian Ramgavars, 
the Hunchaks, and the Progressive commun- 
ists ever did for their kindred commies from 
Soviet Armenia, 

After the war the Allied authorities ex- 
amined the case of Dro Ganayan and COM- 
PLETELY EXONERATED HIM. They 


found nothing in his activities which would 
make him a Nazi collaborator. They found 
that, during the entire course of the war, 
Dro had been concerned with nothing but 
the preservation and the protection of his 
stranded kinsmen. He paid a visit to the 
United States last year, made a tour of the 
Armenian centers, and was hailed by huge 
audiences everywhere. The American In- 
telligence Service and the Immigration au- 
thorities were aware of his arrival.. They 
made no effort to stop his entry into this 
country. In fact it was with their approval 
that he came. Obviously our Intelligence 
Department and our Immigration authori- 
ties do not share the views of John Roy 
Carlson in regard to Dro Ganayan. There 
is a bare possibility that these men are more 
respectable and more representative of 
American opimion than John Roy Carlson. 
At all events, we prefer to string along with 
them, rather than with a _ professional 
smearer. 
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The Carlson article carries charges of 
adulation of Hitler and Mussolini, of anti- 
semitism, of opportunism and double deal- 
ing, of chameleonic reversals of policy, of 
pro-communism for reprinting from Lraper 
and Sovetakan Hayastan, of having made 
overtures to the anti-Dashnak bloc for con- 
certed effort in the prosecution of the 
Armenian cause, of terrorism, and of anti- 
Christianism, charges too absurd, too tedi- 
ous, and too boresome, which Carlson has 
repeated with a typical commumnistic per- 
sistency. I answered these charges in my 
reply to the Propaganda Battlefront of Rev. 
Leon M. Birkhead years ago. The Propa- 
ganda Battlefront article was written by 
Carlson. I sent a copy of my reply to Rev. 
Birkhead and asked him to publish it in his 
paper, in justice to the accused party and in 
compliance with the American spirit of fair 
play. ; 

Rev. Birkhead replied to me saying he 
might consider publishing my reply provided 
I complied with his conditions. The condi- 
tions were that I send him copies of the 
constitution and by-laws of the Dashnak 
party and its junior organization, the Ar- 
menian Youth Federation. This of course 
was a trap but I was not aware of it at the 
time, I was too innocent, too naive, and too 
honest to think of traps. Apparently Birk- 
head had consulted with Carlson and the 
latter had advised him chortlingly to set the 
trap for getting hold of Dashnak “secret 
documents.” 


Having nothing to hide, nor anything for 
which I should be ashamed, I grasped the 
opportunity and wrote Birkhead that I 
would gladly comply with his request. I told 
him I would even go farther and translate 
the two constitutions whose originals were 
in Armenian. I asked for an appointment 
sc I could go to New York, personally see 
him, and present him with both the Armen- 
ian criginals and their translations. When 
Birkhead received my offer, he got cold feet 
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and he never replied to me. And that was 
the end of the great crusader for democracy, 
the honorable, fair-minded, Christian gentle- 
man, Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, the patron of 
the arch-smearer John Roy Carlson. 

“Two of the most virulent anti-Christian 
letters we have ever read appeared in March 
29, 1935 assue of the Hairenik Weekly,” 
writes Carlson. I was the one who published 
those letters fifteen years ago, and I have 
just reread them to refresh my memory. I 
see nothing virulent in them, much less most 
virulent. A young girl, Vartouhi Aslanian, 
writes that she thinks that the Armenian 
people, surrounded as they were in a sea of 
hostile Moslem nations, lost more than they 
gained by adopting Christianity, and she 
enumerates the reasons. There is no abus- 
ing language in her contention. There is just 
reasoning. It represents a young girl’s pri- 
vate opinion. Her argument is not strong 
enough to swing any one even now. 

Another writer, Antranig Khanbegian, in 
a letter to the editor, argues that the Armen- 
ian cause suffered as a result of adopting 
Christianity. He too enumerates his reasons. 
There 7s nothing abusive or virulent in his 
argument. It represents an individual’s 
opinion, Both are letters to the editor. As 
an open forum the Hairenik Weekly pub- 
lishes individual opinions .on all questions. 
The officia! stand of the Hairenik Weekly is 
expressed in its editorials. If two individuals 
have written letters taking exception with 
the Armenian adoption of Christianity, 
Hairenik on the other hand has published 
countless editorials and articles in defense 
of Christianity. 

It’s a strange sort of scholarship indeed 
which will pass up such a mass of affirmative 
material and pick out the exceptions. Fur- 
thermore, I have difficulty in seeing just 
why, when any one who has an individual 
opinion on any subject and wants to give 
expression to that opinion, he should neces- 


sarily be obliged to take permission from 
John Roy Carlson. 

Carlson accuses the Dashnaks as anti- 
Christians and bases his charge on two iso- 
lated letters written by adolescents. This 
can hardly be regarded as the true test of the 
character of a newspaper. The true test of 
the character of an individual or an orgami- 
zation is their actions and deeds, and not 
words. There was a time when the devotion 
of the Armenian people to their church was 
put to such a test. In 1903 the Tsarist gov- 
ernment arbitrarily confiscated the proper- 
ties of the Armenian church and closed the 
churches. Did John Roy Carlson’s ancestors 
defend the Armenian church then? They 
did not. They were too busy as goldsmiths 
and silversmiths of the Turkish Sultans. Did 
the Armenian Ramgavars and Hunchaks lift 
a finger to protect the Armenian Church? 
They did not, because they were too busy 
hounding the Dashnaks. On the contrary, 
it was Carlson’s “anti-Christian” Dashnaks 
who did the dirty work. It was they who 
took up arms against the Tsarist government 
until the latter was forced to rescind its or- 
der and restore the independence of the 
Armenian church. 

Two years ago, when the Armenian Con- 
vent of Jerusalem was being devastated by 
the Arabo-Jewish crossfire, who were the 
men who defended that venerable institu- 
tion? Who were the ones who toiled day and 
night, enduring the hunger and the thirst, 
endangering their lives, taking care of the 
Armenian wounded, giving shelter to the 
fleeing multitudes, and carrying the burden 
of feeding them? Surely they were not the 
Armenian Ramgavars, nor the Hunchaks, 
nor the Armenian communists who call 
themselves “Progressives.” Again it was the 
Dashnaks who pitched into the battle. It 
was the Dashnak junior organization, those 
brave lads of Homenetmen who carried the 
brunt of the battle. Again it was the Dash- 
naks who defended the Armenian church. 
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Carlson paid a visit to the Armenian Con- 
vent last year, Did the great investigator 
take the pains of learning the story of that 
heroic defense? He did not. Instead he con- 
tented himself with abusing them and with 
taking a few photographs of the convent. 

Is there a single Armenian who by this 
time is not aware of what the communists 
did to the Armenian church in Soviet 
Armenia? How they assassinated the 
Armenian Catholicos, Khoren Archbishop 
Mouradbekian, how they liquidated count- 
less numbers of Armenian bishops and Var- 
tapets, how they converted the Armenian 
churches into dance halls and warehouses, 
how they liquidated the Armenian church, 
how they proclaimed religion a hashish? 
How did Carlson’s “Christian” ilk, the Ram- 
gavars, the Hunchaks, and the “Progres- 
sives” behave when the Armenian church 
was being excoriated? Has anyone forgot- 
ten how the Ramgavar Baikar once proudly 
boasted that “the Armenian church has 
never been as free and as properous as it is 
now under the Soviet regime?” And what 
is the only Armenian organization which in 
this catastrophic spiritual downfall, in the 
face of slander and blackmail, and at the 
risk of being called “anti-Armenians,” has 
for thirty long years been denouncing this 
Soviet apostacy, if not the Dashnaks? 

Then there is the matter of the Arab and 
the Jew. The Dashnaks once gave a ban- 
quet in New York in honor of the Syrian and 
Lebanese delegations to the United Nations. 
On another occasion Hairenik Weekly wrote 
a “sycophantic editorial” in praise of the 
Jews. The Dashnaks are now with the Jew, 
now with the Arab, as the occasion demands. 
This is calculated to discredit the Dashnaks 
as opportunists. Anyone else would not have 
given the matter any such thought, but the 
great investigator is disturbed by our be- 
havior. He sees an “inconsistency” in our 
action, so we are obliged to give him an 
explanation. 


Well, it so happens that we gave a banquet 
to the Arabs in New York, and we wrote an 
editorial in behalf of the Jews. Both are 
true. We have written more than one edi- 
torial or article in favor of the merits of the 
Jewish cause. But if our memory does not 
fail us, we have been excoriated by John Roy 
Carlson countless times for being anti-sem- 
itics. Come, come John Roy Carlson. Which 
is it now? Are we pro-Jewish, or anti-semi- 
tics? It’s one or the other. We can’t be both. 

We do not, nor have ever denied that the 
Jews have a meritorious cause. Their his- 
tory is a parallel of the Armenian history. 
Both peoples have been buffeted by fate. 
Both have been enslaved and dispersed. 
Both have been striving for centuries for the 
recovery of their lost fatherlands. Both have 
been misunderstood, abused, betrayed, Both 
peoples are endowed with talent, creative 
genius, industry, thrift, and initiative. Both 
have a civilization of their own. These are 
truths which cannot be denied. What wrong 
is there in repeating these truths? For a 
people like the Armenians who for centuries 
have been striving to recover their lost 
fatherland, is it scandalous that they should 
sympathize with another people who are 
striving to create a homeland of their own? 


The Arabs are a good people. In a most 
tragic moment in the history of the Armen- 
ian people, when they were uprooted from 
their homes and were driven to the hellish 
deserts of Der-ez-Zor, when no other nation 
would, or could, lift a finger to help us, to 
prevent the disaster, when all doors were 
closed to us, the Arabs opened their doors 
and gave us shelter. That was a kindly deed 
which we shall never forget. The Armenians 
owe the Arabs a debt of gratitude which they 
shall never be able fully to repay. 


I was present at that New York banquet 
in honor of the Arab delegates as one of the 


principal speakers. I told that audience 
about the glorious past of the Arab people. 
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I told them of their architecture, their litera- 
ture, their science and commerce. I told 
those Arab gentlemen how their people had 
saved our people and how grateful we were 
to them. I said nothing to that audience 
about the Arabo-Jewish conflict which was 
waging at the time. I indulged in no politics. 
Nor did any other speaker that night. 
Everything all the speakers said that night 
was true. I see no reason why they should 
not have been told. 


Now the Jews and the Arabs have a fight 
between themselves, and John Roy Carlson, 
the eminent statesman, wants us to take 
sides in that fight. And do you know what? 
He wants us to side with the Jews. What 
will happen to those great numbers of Ar- 
menians who live under Arab hospitality if 
we take sides with the Jews and fight against 
the Arabs? What will happen to those Ar- 
menians who live in the Jewish zone if we 
take up the cudgels against the Jews. I don’t 
know. Ask John Roy Carlson, 


Will someone please tell me just why the 
Armenians should fight an altruistic war for 
the Jews, and not fight the same war for the 
Arabs? The Armenians once fought such an 
altruistic war and they got burned. The 
Arabs gave us food and shelter. Did the 
Jews ever fight our battles when we were 
being annihilated? Did the Armenians ask 
the Jews to come and fight their battles? 

This is a situation which calls for supreme 
statesmanship. Here is a people, stranded 
in the Middle East, doing its best to pre- 
serve its dignity and honor, its gratitude, its 
loyalty, suddenly caught in the crossfire of 
conflicting neighbors. Here is a people which 
is trying to be peaceful, minding its own 
business, a people which has no quarrel with 
either one. It’s sole salvation lies in the 
preservation of its poise, presence of mind, 
its equanimity and wisdom. John Roy 
Carlson and his likes who would force us to 
take sides in this conflict are no friends of the 


Armenian people. They are plain mischief- 
makers. 

John Roy Carlson met an Armenian from 
Rostov at the Funkerkaserne. “Are you 
happier here than in Rostov?” he asked him, 
and the Armenian from Rostov replied: “I 
can’t say that I am. I am not a political 
man. I worked in a shoe factory. I worked 
harder than was good for me. Here I don’t 
work at all. I like this idleness less. But I 
can’t say I was unhappy in Rostov. Oh well, 
it is now too late. They have promised to 
send me to America.” 

The Armenian from Rostov said he 
couldn’t say he was unhappy in Rostov al- 
though he worked harder than was good for 
him. That, of course, is quoted to give us 
to understand that life in “the Soviet para- 
dise” is not as tough as has been represented, 
But here comes the tragic part. “It is too 
late now.” It is too late because the Dash- 
naks had secured an affidavit for him. He 
would like to go back to Rostov, but there 
is that littke matter of the affidavit. 


Why was it too late for the man from 
Rostov to return to his Soviet paradise, I 
would like to ask. Who was stopping him 
from going back to Rostov? The Soviet 
agents were eager and willing to accomodate 
him in his return. Surely the Americans 
would not have stood in his way if he really 
wanted to return. Once upon a time there 
was a man named Lieutenant Barsov who 
fled from the Bolsheviks and took refuge in 
the United States. We gave him hospitality 
and security. He was happy with us for 
quite some time. Then, one day, suddenly 
the Holy Ghost descended on Lieutenant 
Barsov. His conscience pricked him, and he 
wanted to go back to the Soviet fatherland, 
God knows why. Did we stop him? Of 
course not. We sent him back with our bles- 
sing. What then was the real purpose of 
quoting the man from Rostov whose testi- 
mony is inconsequential either for or against 
the DPs? The real purpose is to convey the 
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subtle insinuation that here was a man who 
wanted to return to the Soviet Union but 
could not do so because the Dashnaks would 
not iet him. 


And now a word about George Mardik- 
ian’s tears. Well, I was present in one of 
those meetings and I, too, wept. The occa- 
sion was the ARF anniversary day celebra- 
tion and the place was Worcester. There 
was a banquet at one of the local hotel din- 
ing halls and the place was jammed. Aram 
Sahakian, the current ARF field worker, and 
I were the principal speakers. George Mar- 
dikian had been holding an ANCHA rally 
that day in Providence and with his entour- 
age he arrived just in time to participate in 
the formal program, There being quite a 
number of newly-arrived DPs at the ban- 
quet, after the principal speakers had given 
their messages, opportunity was given to 
a representative of the DPs to say a few 
words. 

The spokesman for the DPs was a middle- 
aged woman, personable, modest, and highly 
intelligent. She thanked the Dashnak party 
in behalf of the DPs, thanked the ANCHA, 
and especially thanked George Mardikian, 
“the man who saved us.” She walked over 
to George Mardikian and shook his hand. 
By that time my eyes were moist. So were 
the eyes cf the men and women who were 
seated next to me. There were many moist 
eyes in that audience that night. Neither 
was there anyone in that huge audience who 
was putting on a Hollywood act. Those 
teats were genuine. When I read Carlson’s 
lines in Armenian Affairs, I could not help 
saying to myself: “How inhuman, how 
warped, how rotten to the core a man must 
be to take notes at a sublime moment like 
that! How utterly unspeakable that a man 
should jot down in his note book that “at 
exactly 15 minutes past six George Mar- 
dikian’s eyes became wet again!” 

The Armenian DPs whom George Mar- 
dikian brought from Germany to the United 


States were a part of that vast mass of hu- 


manity who found themselves ‘stranded in 


Europe when the war ended. It is calculated 
that there were about a million of them. 
They were of many nationalities: Russians, 
Polish, Yugoslavs, Armenians, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Georgians and Azerbai- 
jantans. Many of these were prisoners of 
war and marry others had just drifted there, 
driven by the tide of swarming armies. None 
of these men and women wanted to return 
to the Soviet Union or to their countries 
within the Iron Curtain because they knew 
the grim fate which awaited them. They 
were happy to be out of the Soviet slave 
empire. To them, any kind of hardship or 
privation in free Europe or America was 
preferable to a life of slavery in Russia. 

In the initial stages, when the Allied au- 
thorities were delivering them to their Rus- 
sian masters, many of these poor people 
committed suicide, rather than return. It 
was for the benefit of those miserables that 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt pleaded so elo- 
quently in the United Nations Assembly. 
The American people, true to their tradi- 
tional humanitarian instinct, were touched 
by the plight of those poor people and we 
passed the Stratton Bill to enable the re- 
patriation of at least 200,000 of them. The 
Armenian DPs of Stuttgart camp were a 
part of those European DPs, 

With the exception of the pro-Soviet Ram- 
gavar-Hunchak-Communist bloc and their 
chief crusader John Roy Carlson, I know of 
no Armenian who did not have a compas- 
sionate feeling for those refugees. They de- 
served as much pity and mercy as did the 
other 200,000 for whose settlement in the 
United States provision had been made by 
our Congress. All the other nationality 
groups in the United States organized them- 
selves for the reception of their kinsmen. 
All looked upon the repatriation as a work 
of salvation. 

In December of 1946 George Mardikian 
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went to Europe on a food inspection tour for 
Secretary of War Patterson, and in the 
course of his travels he came across a colony 
of Armenian DPs in Camp Stuttgart. He 
was so deeply affected by the story of their 
sufferings in the Soviet Union and their 
horror at the thought of being compelled to 
return that he promised them he would 
leave no stone unturned until everyone of 
them was rescued. Nine months later, in 
1947, the ANCHA (American National 
Committee to aid Homeless Armenians) was 
founded, with George Mardikian as presi- 
dent, and Souren Saroyan as vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer. Immediately upon 
the organization of ANCHA George Mar- 
dikian and Souren Saroyan began a series of 
transcontinental trips, stirring up interest 
for displaced Armenians wherever they 
could get an audience. 

Here was a humanitarian enterprise of 
the highest order. One would think that the 
Armenian did not exist whose heart would 
not be touched at sight of such a sublime 
cause. And yet, ironically enough, there 
were some Armenians who were insensible to 
the plight of their kinsmen and shut the 
doors of their hearts against them. George 
Mardikian appealed to the Armenian Gen- 
eral Benevolent Union, but that organiza- 
tion was too busy transporting other home- 
less Armenians into the Soviet slave empire, 
and declinced the privilege. The Ramgavar- 
Hunchak-Communist bloc which regarded 
the DPs as traitors to the Soviet fatherland, 
very naturally, would not even hear of it. 

However, Mardikian found a friend in 
Dashnaks who supported his humanitarian 
effort with all the moral and material re- 
sources at their disposal. The Armenian 
Relief Society, a sister organization of the 
Dashnak party, was the first to pitch in with 
an outright contribution of $25,000, in addi- 
tion to providing countless packages of food, 
clothing, and medicine. The Dashnak junior 
organization, the Armenian Youth Federa- 


tion collected eight tons of clothing for 
immediate use, while ANCHA was busy 
raising funds and organizing the repatriation. 
The Dashnaks and their sympathizers did 
the rest, and the settlement of the DPs is 
now history. Of the 3,500 DPs in various 
camps of Europe, everyone already has been 
settled, or is about to be settled, with tlie 
exception of some 150 invalids and cripples 
for whose removal work continues. 

I took a look at John Roy Carlson’s photo- 
graph of the men in front of the shops inside 
Funkerkaserne and I did not find them 
“tough-looking.” I did mot see any “gosh- 
awful faces.” During the past year I have 
personally seen and interviewed many of 
those newly arrived DPs and I have not as 
yet seen any faces which nauseated me with 
the shock. They are gentle and intelligent 
faces, with the marks of suffering. They are 
grateful and happy beyond comprehension. 
They are just as good-looking as any of us, 
and some even better-looking than many of 
us. They all have a story to tell, and what a 
story! 

And now, John Roy Carlson, an Armenian 
by the grace of ‘this Christian baptism, is up 
to his old tricks again. He wants to smear 
those poor people who have gone through a 
veritable hell. He wants to damn them as 
fascists, as traitors, as undesirables. Those 
poor people do not know the language, they 
do not understand English, they donot know 
that a viper is after them. They cannot de- 
fend themselves against any slanderer, much 
less against a slick operator like John Roy 
Carlson. Every man or woman of them has 
been cleared by the United States authori- 
ties. Their reliability, their loyalty, their 
desirability has been checked by our FBI, 
the State Department, and the Immigration 
authorities. Everyone has an affidavit, 
everyone has been vouched for. What does 
John Roy Carlson want of those poor peo- 
ple? Why can’t he leave them alone? 
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He wants an investigation. “As a citizen,” 
he says, “it is my purpose to urge the officials 
of the International Relief Organization, and 
our Immigration and DP officials to make 
sure that these DPs come in the best inter- 
ests of America, as worthy of citizenship.” 


How wonderful! By all means let’s have 
an investigation. But I dare say if an in- 
vestigation were made, which I do not think 
will be made because it has already been 
made, it will be revealed that everyone of 
those DPs is a hundred times more desirable 
American citizen than John Roy Carlson 
could ever be. Isn’t the great investigator 
aware that those DPs have already been 
checked by our FBI on the spot before they 
took passage? Does he not know the eligi- 
bility rule to which they were rigorously sub- 
jected? The eligibility rule requires three 
things: a. the applicant must have been a 
captive of the Germans before 1945, b. he 
must be an anti-communist, and c. he must 
not have volunteered in the fighting units of 
the Wehrmacht. Only the other day DP 
Commissioner Rosenfield testified that: “In 
addition to immigration law checks, the DP 
commission has seven more security safe- 
guards, including scrutiny by the FBI and 
Counter Intelligence Corps of the Army and 
a laboratory to test documents,” That 
means, everything Carlson claims he is going 
to have done has already been done eight 
times over. Where else will John Roy Carl- 
son go? And while we are at it, why not have 
an investigation of John Roy Carlson him- 
self? We know he is an undercover agent, 
but whose agent? 


But, we forgot something. There is still 
that little matter of the blind spot. George 
Mardikian is a fine fellow, affable, genial, so- 
ciable, engaging, and kind-hearted. How 
then account for his implication with those 


bad Dashnaks? It is inconceivable that a 
good man like George Mardikian could as- 
sociate with such bad company. There must 


be a scientific explanation for this anomaly, 
and John Roy Carlson, the great pathologist, 
has hit the nail on the head. It is the blind 
spot. George Mardikian has got a political 
blind spot. Now if we were to remove that 
blind spot, Mardikian’s vision would clear. 
So, John Roy Carlson is going to see George 
Mardikian and try to remove the blind spot. 

I have not the slightest doubt that, should 
John Roy Carlson call on Mardikian, the lat- 
ter will say to him, “Will you please step out 
of this room? You are contaminating the 


air.” 


Who is this John Roy Carlson who for 
years has been hounding the Dashnaks, the 
Armenian Relief Society, and the Armenian 
Youth Federation ,and now has stuck out 
his snake head, his fangs open, his forked 
tongue flicking back and forth like lightning, 
and is hissing at our DPs? He is the notori- 
ous stooge, the snooper, the peeker, the 
slanderer of the dead, the evesdropper, the 
mucker, the unwelcome guest, the man with 
a thousand masks. His real name is Avedis 
Derounian, but he has posed, spoken, or 
written under the names of John Roy Carl- 
son, George Pagnanelli, Thomas L. Decker, 
George Paige, John Correa, Rudolph Eilers, 


. Donald Brady, George Alexamder, Henry 


Renard, Robert Thompson Jr. and Sr., 
Charles Roberts, Lawrence H. Wayne, Mrs. 
and Miss Roberta Thompson. 

He wrote a smear book called “Under 
Cover” which was a sensation for the illiter- 
ate riffraff. A distinguished American writer 
had this to say about that book and its 
author: 

“The most comprehensive offensive in the 
field of defamation was the book ‘Under 
Cover,’ written by a native Armenian named 
Avedis Boghos Derounian, alias John Roy 
Carlson. This volume pretends to be an ac- 
count of the adventures of a young Ameri- 
can among the subversive groups in America, 
It is a long, dull catalogue of repetitious 
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drivel. The serious culprits ‘exposed’ by the 
author were thoroughly exposed before he 
took up the task. Few of them operated in 
secret. The newspapers were full of their 
antics. Some were shouting their stupid 
messages from the housetops. 

“The real object of this book was not to 
expose the genuine fascist enemies of this 
country but was to disoredit the political op- 
ponents of the Roosevelt war policy. And 
we must not forget that when the book 
‘Under Cover’ was issued NO ONE PLUG- 
GED IT MORE INCESSANTLY THAN 
THE COMMIES. 

“This Derounian (alias Carlson) by him- 
self is not worth the space devoted to him. 
But as a tool of smarter men he became a 
force for evil of almost unbelievable malig- 
nity. He cannot be dismissed any more than 
one may dismiss some poisonous germ. As 
a specimen of the means used in this plague 
of smearing he is worth holding up between 
the forefinger and the thumb for an inspec- 
tion.’ 

In four cases in which the book was sub- 
mited to judicial review, the judges refused 
to believe him in three cases, and in one he 
himself, on the advice of his lawyers, quit 
and retracted. In the case of George W. 
Robnett vs. John Roy Carlson and his pub- 
lishing company, presiding Judge John P. 
Barnes, a distinguished United States judge 
in Illinois, left no room for doubt about the 
meaning when he said: 

“This book charges that the plaintiff was 


disloyal, amti-semitic and a Nazi agent. 
During the entire course of the trial I have 
never heard any evidence to sustain any of 
these charges. I THINK THIS BOOK 
WAS WRITTEN BY A WHOLLY IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE PERSON WHO WOULD: 
WRITE ANYTHING FOR A DOLLAR. 
I THINK THIS BOOK WAS PUB- 
LISHED BY A PUBLISHER WHO. 
WOULD DO ANYTHING FOR A DOL- 
LAR. I don’t believe any investigation of 
the author was made by the publisher to the: 
extent they say it was because they care 
more for the dollar than they did for the 
almighty truth, I WOULDN’T BELIEVE. 
THIS AUTHOR IF HE WAS UNDER. 
OATH AND I THINK THE PUBLISH- 
ERS ARE AS GUILTY AS ANYONE. 
WHO WAS EVER FOUND GUILTY IN 
THIS COURT, 


This is the man who is hounding our DPs.. 
It is not so much that this poisonous reptile 
has brought untold harm to so many inno- 
cent people, it is not so much that he has 
tried to assassinate so many good mames, it 
is not so much that he has done his damad-- 
est to disoredit and defame three good Ar- 
menian organizations, it is not so much that 
36 American jurymen have found him a liar, 
it is not so much that a reputable and re- 
spected American judge has said he would 
not believe him under oath, but the thing 
which humiliates us beyond measure is that 
this man is an Armenian. That is one- 
disgrace which we shall never outlive. 


Ret) 
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MEKHITAR OF SEBASTIA 
1676 --1749 


By ARPENA MESROBIAN 


Introduction 


The year 1949 marked the 200th anniver- 
sary of the death of Mekhitar Sebastatzi, 
outstanding Armenian spiritual influence of 
the 18th century. A living testament to the 
fulfillment of its founder’s dearest dream, the 
Mekhitarist Monastery of San Lazzaro in 
Venice, Italy, described proudly by resident 
Italians as “the Armenian island,” has served 
for almost two and one half centuries as an 
inspirational fount for Armenian education 
all over the world. 


When Manook (his baptismal name) was 
born in 1676, Armenia existed only on ancient 
maps. Its traditional territories were in the 
hands of Turkish and Persian usurpers, while 
the Armenian people, stupefied by the re- 
peated blows of centuries and terrorized by 
their tyrannical masters, restrained them- 
selves in a narrow orbit permitting only a 
subdued round of daily chores and devotions. 


Lack of freedom and enlightened teachers 
caused education to remain at the merest 
elementary level, while persecutions and the 
strain of daily living in their role of despised 
minority in their own country, rendered the 
Armenians petty and avaricious, suspicious 
and spiteful, afraid and ignorant. 

The Armenian Apostolic Church, only na- 
tional symbol still remaining, guarded its 
position in jealous fear, lest it should lose 
that, too, but lacked the vigor for construc- 
tive buildup of its own power. The monaster- 
ies, traditional centers of spiritual and intel- 
lectual guidance, had fallen into dismal 


decay. The monks and priests, far from 
21 


conducting schools to produce a young gen- 
eration of scholars, were themselves very 
often coarse and illiterate, as well as subject 
to the other faults of their lay compatriots. 

By this era, an Armenian vernacular of 
many widely varied dialects had conclusively 
replaced the classical tongue in popular use, 
while the literary language, once the medium 
for the perfect Biblical translation, displayed 
unrecognizable distortions. Other than for- 
eign words and idioms which had seeped into 
acceptance through usage of many years, the 
classical language now faced an organized 
menace. 

During this century, a bitter war was be- 
ing waged between the Apostolic Armenian 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Latin missionaries, eager to win the Armen- 
ians to Rome, flooded the land, preaching, 
exhorting and spreading literature, all in a 
Latinized Armenian whose grammatical con- 
struction, expressions, idioms and word 
forms were converted in direct translation 
from Latin. Lacking scientific scholars cap- 
able of detecting and deleting these impuri- 
ties, the Armenian Church made answer in 
the same medium, thus perpetuating the 
condition. 


Mekhitar Sebastatzi, Biography 

Manook (Mekhitar), who learned to read 
and write at the age of five, recognized very 
early in life his calling for the church. The 
years of his adolescence and early manhood 
are an odyssey of search and frustration, of 
persistent study and intermittent blindness, 
of prayer and solace, of defeat and hope. 
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Throughout his early years as a monk, long 
before his ordination as vardapet at Garmir 
monastery in Erzeroum when twenty three 
years of age, Manook cherished a desire to 
found a monastic order whose sole purpose 
would be the enlightenment of the Armenian 
people. 

When he was still a boy, he fell asleep and 
had a dream. He dreamed that there was a 
long road, leading up to the sky, but the road 
was hard and narrow, and covered with ice 
and rocks. Taking a pick, he attempted to 
break up the ice and clear the road. His 
parents saw him attempting this and said to 
him, “What are you doing? Don’t you know 
that the road is closed?” His answer was, “I 
am trying to open the road.” 

Himself thirsting for an education which 
Armenian monasteries could not offer, Mek- 
hitar determined to make knowledge avail- 
able to Armenian youth who, in turn, could 
spread it among their people. In vain he 
appealed to one bishop after another for aid 
and practical encouragement. Sométimes the 
difficulties in his path seemed insurmount- 
able. One day, saddened and discouraged, 
Mekhitar fell before the picture of the 
Mother Mary and began to pray. Suddenly 
it seemed that the Holy Virgin, surrounded 
with angels, appeared before him and asked 
sweetly, “What do you want? Tell me and 
you shall have it.” 

The awe stricken monk gazed at the vision, 
then taking courage, answered, “Mother of 
the Lord, I ask what you wish.” 

“Let it be so,” replied the heavenly vision 
and disappeared. 

This miraculous visitation afforded Mek- 
hitar a divine inspiration which sustained 
him all the rest of his life. 

In the meantime, the Armenian clerics had 
begun to look with disfavor upon this varda- 
pet who was disturbing the status quo. Mek- 
hitar had spent several years of his early 
youth under the instruction of two Catholic 
spinsters, whose teachings had left an indel- 


ible stamp on his spirit. His disinclination 
to enter an Armenian monastery and submit 
to prevailing conditions, plus the fact that 
he had translated into Armenian four Catho- 
lic books (among them “Imitation of Christ” 
by Thomas a Kempis) and had also ac- 
cumulated a small but enthusiastic following, 
had marked him as a dangerous character in 
the eyes of the Apostolic Church, 

When the quest for a patron to back his 
educational scheme led Mekhitar to Con- 
stantinople, hotbed of the theological war 
between Apostolic and Catholic clergy, the 
monk met a decided hostility. In Constanti- 
nople, seat of the Armenian patriarch, the 
Apostolic Church (with the tacit consent of 
the Turkish government) was punishing 
apostates with imprisonment, exile and even 
hanging. Here, in 1701, Mekhitar founded 
his religious society for the purpose of diffu- 
sing knowledge among the Armenians, then 
in full realization that his mission must not 
only abandon hope for Armenian support, 
but that he himself had become an object of 
hatred, Mekhitar and his thirteen disciples 
escaped to Morea, a peninsula in southera 
Greece. 

Aided by its Venetian rulers, Mekhitar 
here founded his monastery which in 1712 
was confirmed by Pope Clement XI and 
given the Benedictine rule. In the face of the 
Turkish invasion of Morea in 1715, Mekhitar 
and his congregation joined the company of 
many influential Venetians whose admiration 
and friendship they had won, and fled to 
Venice. 

Just beyond the city of Venice, Mekhitar 
found a tiny, abandoned island, whose peace- 
ful, lonely atmosphere attracted him. This 
island had housed a leper colony before the 
16th century, then when that dread disease 
had been conquered, sheltered the poor sick. 
For a short time the Dominicans were estab- 
lished there, but they found it too far from 
the city, and at length San Lazzaro was left 

to the care of a lone gardener who let out the 
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ground for tilling. Influenced by the urgings 
of Mekhitar’s highly placed friends, the Sen- 
ate by a decree of August 26, 1717 signed by 
John Corner, Doge of Venice, presented the 
island of San Lazzaro to Mekhitar and his 
community in perpetuity. In 1833 the Mek- 
hitarian congregation bought the island and 
made it their own. 


Mekhitar’s formal entry on the island with 
his disciples on Sept. 8, 1717, marked aiso 
the anniversary of the congregation’s found- 
ing at Constantinople sixteen years before. 
The little band made their way without hesi- 
tation to the little, partly ruined church to 
give thanks for their new home, then took 
possession of what few cells were habitable. 


Sebastatzi immediately set about accom- 
plishing a number of projects, attending to 
all with personal interest and care. Already 
decided as to the plan he wished to follow, 
the abbot promptly started making the island 
habitable, rebuilding ruined cells and adding 
more. Gradually the mother-house, based on 
Mekhitar’s own architectural design and su- 
pervision, took shape in the form of a double 
square, the inner space constituting an open 
courtyard, planted with delightful flowering 
trees and luxuriant greens, while the outer 
windows faced carefully planted and tilled 
gardens and orchards. Within the monastery 
a printshop, library and school were estab- 
lished, all of which in a short time attained 
a standard of excellence unequalled by con- 
temporary Armenian establishments. 


Midst his many duties Mekhitar found 
time for literary production, translations as 
well as original works. Mekhitar’s literary 
activity may be divided into three divisions: 
theological writings, publications of spiritual 
works, original works in Armenian. 


In the first division are grouped sixteen 
publications, translations of Latin theologi- 
cal tractates by Catholic authors, and a few 
completely original. These original works, 
like “Interpretation of Matthew’s Testa- 
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ment,” reveal Mekhitar’s facility as a theol- 
ogian, 

Among the spiritual works published un- 
der Mekhitar’s supervision were the gospel, 
psalms, breviary, testaments and the com- 
plete Bible. Not only a masterpiece in the 
art of printing, Mekhitar’s publication of the 
Bible in 1734 based on ancient manuscripts 
restored the classic literary purity of the 
Golden Age. 

Mekhitar’s crowning accomplishment in 
original Armenian composition was his three 
volume dictionary (from classical to verna:- 
ular, from vernacular to classical and a glos- 
sary of proper names) which formed the nu- 
cleus of the great Haikazian dictionary. His 
two Armenian grammars, one in the classical 
and the other in the popular tongue with 
Turkish explanations, were the first such 
works prepared in the European manner. 
Although weak in inspiration, Mekhitar’s 
poems command attention in classic litera- 
ture for their sincerity, purity of language 
and smooth rhythm. 

As abbot of the infant order, Mekhitar 
instilled love and inspiration in all of his 
followers through his own example of tire- 
less planning and care. No detail was un- 
important, no trifle undeserving of prompt 
and just attention. At length, the gentle 
abbot, weakened by advanced age and con- 
stant toil, was stricken with his final illness. 
To his grieving brothers, anxious to perpetu- 
ate their abbot’s memory by erecting statues, 
he expressed his prediction, “My pupils will 
be my memorials.” This wish, expressed with 
confidence, has long since been fulfilled. 

His death, April 27, 1749, terminated one 
of the most remarkable lives in Armenian 
education. The inspirational movement he 
founded grew and matured until by the next 
century it had produced hosts of students 
and intellectuals both lay and religious, 
whose contributions conquered the stupor of 
centuries and awoke the entire nation to 
fresh mental vigor. 
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The Mekhitarists 


At the time Mekhitar Sebastatzi started 
on his great venture the Armenians had two 
languages. One was the classical which, al- 
though dead and by now impure and degene- 
rate, existed in books as the literary lan- 
guage. The other, the vernacular, was a 
collection of many varied dialects. 

Although scorned by the classicists, the 
vernacular had value in Sebastatzi’s opinion 
and he composed a grammar on the tongue. 
On the other hand, being an ecclesiastic and 
regarding the old classical as a symbol of 
purity, Mekhitar lacked the revolutionary 
conviction to make the vernacular the liter- 
ary language. Sebastatzi knew too that, al- 
though dead, the classical was a standard 
language for the Armenian nation whereas 
the vernacular was not uniformly known and 
understood. 

With these thoughts in mind Sebastatzi 
and his pupils set to work cleansing the 
classical of the Latin impurities and, with 
translations and original works, reestablish- 
ing a choice Armenian literary language. 
Through their studies of ancient Greek and 
Latin, modern French, Italian and other Eu- 
ropean tongues, they revealed a vast store of 
ancient and contemporary classics which in- 
spired a new Armenian literary style. In this 
way the national literature, under the direc- 
tion of the Mekhitarists, shook off its eastern 
flavor and became westernized in thought 
and in treatment. This pseudo-classical liter- 
ary period lasted for 150 years, from the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth. 

During the two and one half centuries of 
their existence the Mekhitarists have pro- 
duced more than one hundred authors and 
more than one thousand Armenian books 
comprising one fourth of all the Armenian 
books published within this period. Their 
great compositions and publications may be 
divided into four main classifications. 


1. Religious and theological works. 
Mostly translations of outstanding western 
Catholic theologians, especially of the scho- 
lastic school, their purpose is to acquaint and 


impress the Armenians with the principles 
of the Catholic faith. 


2. Educational works. Through these stu- 
dies of various languages, sciences, history, 
geography, trades and professions, patterned 
on European textbooks, a scientific approach 
to modern subjects was prepared for Armen- 
ian scholars. 


3. Translations of foreign classics. This 
phase of Mekitarist activity had much deeper 
effect on Armenian literature. Through the 
painstaking efforts of Mekhitarist translators 
Armenians became acquainted with a treas- 
ury of ancient and modern literature, trans- 
lated into a classical Armenian showing 
immeasurable improvement in grammar and 
vocabulary over the wretched impurities of 
the previous period. Homer’s “Iliad and 
Odyssey,” the works of Virgil, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Demosthenes, Cicero and Plu- 
tarch, modern authors such as Corneille, 
Racine, Dante, Manzoni and Milton had a 
penetrating effect on Armenian writers until 
the middle of the nineteenth century when 
they lapsed into obscurity along with their 
medium, the classical. 


4. Armenian works. Greatest of all was 
this contribution of the Venice and Vienna 
Mekhitarists to Armenian literature. Their 
intelligently edited, carefully printed and 
bound publications of all the valuable works 
of Armenian authors up to the thirteenth 
century served not only to educate the gen- 
eral reader but also as an inspirational source 
for creative literature. This resurrection of a 
brilliant past acted as a powerful impetus 
toward national renaissance, 


With their meticulous studies of Armenian 
language, history, literature and geography, 
the Mekitarists established the new science 
of Armenology. A few of these notable 
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works and their authors, though worthy of 
greater study, will be briefly mentioned here. 

Father Michael Chamichian (1738-1823), 
a contemporary of Mekhitar, is best known 
for his three volume “History of the Armen- 
ians,” whose scope, ranging from the legen- 
dary Haik to the year 1784, is alone sufficient 
in marking the work unique. Chamichian’s 
history, lacking the critical spirit necessary 
for accuracy, colored with the author’s theo- 
logical sympathies, and partially outdated in 
the light of present day discoveries, falls 
short of today’s standards. Yet its tremen- 
dous effect in raising national morale as well 
as its scope made it a standard for many 
years. 

Chamichian’s Armenian grammar (1779) 
restored classical purity and was considered 
a standard for eighty years. 

Father Ghoukas Injijian (1758-1833), 
among many other valuable works, produced 
an eleven volume geography, the last volume 
of which is entirely devoted to the description 
of contemporary Armenia. A geography 
published in 1822 examined ancient and 
medieval Armenia, while a three volume 
treatise published posthumously on the po- 
litical life of ancient Armenia is the first great 
work on Armenian political history. 

Father Arsen Bagratouni (1790-1866), 
one of the great Mekhitarist poets, distin- 
guished himself by the discovery of the classi- 
cal Armenian measure. Familiar with Greek, 
Latin, Italian and French, in addition to 
Armenian, this scholar found, during his 
extensive studies of Armenian classical man- 
uscripts, that although they lacked rhyme, 
which appeared late in Armenian literature, 
the old sharakans did have a definite rhyme 
and meter. Among those who acclaimed this 
important literary revelation was Catholicos 
Khrimian Hairik who sent his greetings to 
Bagratouni from central Armenia. Bagra- 
touni’s unequalled grammar of the Armenian 
language from the fifth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury required forty years of labor. 
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Perhaps the most popular Mekhitarist wri- 
ter was the important poet, Father Ghevond 
Alishan (1820-1901). Alishan’s poems of 
greatest inspiration are on Armenia, a land 
he never saw. Many of his nationalistic 
verses were written between 1847 and 1849 
during the period of the Italian revolutionary 
movement and reflect the author’s sympathy. 
One of these militant poems is the celebrated 
“Pamp Woradan” (“The Revenge of Shav- 
arshan”). 

Some of his many prose works are a mas- 
terful geography of Armenia, biographies, 
historical sketches and detailed studies on 
Armenia’s natural life. A work of magnifi- 
cence is the Haikagian dictionary compiled 
by Father M. Algerian and two companions. 
The price of its completion was fifty years’ 
time and blindness of two of the three 
scholars. 


Mekhitarists of Vienna 


Although a study of the Vienna Mekhitar- 
ist congregation is outside the scope of this 
article, we shall scan briefly its history and 
literary contributions, In 1773 a schism 
caused fifteen members of the monastic order 
to leave San Lazzaro and look for quarters 
elsewhere. Under the sponsorship of the 
Austrian empress, Maria Theresa, and with 
Father Astvatzatour Papigian as leader, they 
founded a monastery in Trieste. 

Although beset with poverty and many 
other difficulties, the Mekhitarists improved 
their print shop until it became the best in 
Austria. Granted special permission, this 
press later printed some religious books for 
the Catholic church and even published many 
German daily papers as well as innumerable 
foreign language books. With the income of 
their printing press the monks were able to 
add a library to their living quarters and 
chapel, launch a periodical now known as 
“Handes Amsorya” and publish a great num- 
ber of Armenian books. 

The Vienna Mekhitarists, situated near a 
university in the capital of a great empire, 
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reflected the critical, scientific spirit of their 
surroundings. While the Venice monks stu- 
died the ancient classics and produced works 
in the same style, the Vienna monks wrote 
in the critical worldly style of the modern 
European intellectual. At Vienna also was 
discovered the “true” grabar or classical 
Armenian, that of the Golden Age, the fifth 
century, and this medium was used for many 
translations and original works. 


Among many valuable publications was 
“A Critical Grammar of the Armenian Lan- 
guage” published in 1866, by Father Arsen 
Aydinian. This work won acclaim from even 
European authorities as the most thorough 
study of the Armenian tongue. Others called 
it one of the philological masterpieces of the 
nineteenth century. 


Description, Monastery at San Lazzaro 


The island of San Lazzaro is situated some 
distance from the city of Venice, but every 
traveler is urged by native Italians to pay a 
visit to the “Armenian island.” Indeed the 
neat gardens, serene surroundings, and rich 
library, museum and printshop, compel even 
the casual visitor to admiration. Lord Byron, 
who studied Armenian eagerly at the mon- 
astery, wrote on January 2, 1817, “On my 
arrival at Venice in the year 1816, I found 
my mind in a state which required study, and 
study of a nature which should leave little 
scope for the imagination and furnish some 
difficulty in the pursuit. At this period I was 
much struck—in common, I believe, with 
every other traveller—with the Society of 
the Convent of St. Lazarus, which appears 
to unite all the advantages of the monastic 
institution, without any of its vices. ... And 
the virtues of the brethren of the order are 
well fitted to strike the man of the world 
with the conviction that there is another and 
better even in this life... .” 

Alighting from a boat after a half-hour’s 
trip from Venice, the visitor passes through 
the main entrance of the monastery and finds 


himself in the Court Garden quadrangle of 
the monastery. In the center are four tall 
cypress trees presented to the monastery by 
Lord Byron in 1816. Lovely flowers and 
greens present a beautiful picture within this 
small area. 


At the left of the main entrance is located 
the printshop, a long building separate from 
the main rectangle. The libraries are located 
above the Court Gardens. The principal 
library is a beautiful hall about 17 meters 
long and seven wide. The ceiling is decorated 
with three frescoes by Zugno, a scholar of 
Tiepolo. The bookcases of pear wood contain 
the greater part of the 30,000 volumes of 
which the library is composed. Among the 
many rare editions found there is the “Codex 
Sinaiticus” which was distributed by the em- 
peror of Russia, Alexander II, only to the 
principal libraries of the world. Among the 
curiosities on display in this hall is the 
mummy of the son of an Egyptian priest, 
which is one of the best preserved in Europe. 
Its age is estimated at 3500 years. Another 
unique item is an Indian manuscript written 
on papyrus, a Buddhist ritual in Sanskrit. 
It was discovered in a temple in Madras by 
ar Armenian in 1830 who presented it to the 
Mekhitarist institution. 

In a smaller room is kept the collection of 
Armenian manuscripts, one of the richest of 
the monastery. A bust of Mekhitar executed 
by Fabris in 1833 occupies a niche at one end 
of the room. In the middle is located a show 
case displaying the most ancient manuscript 
of the collection, an Armenian ritual of the 
eigth century written on vellum and in capi- 
tal letters. Later manuscripts display the 
vivid coloring and gold popular of the period. 
Very interesting is a manuscript on cotton 
paper, written in the thirteenth century om 
the life of Alexander the Great, the whole 
vividly illustrated. This is a translation of 
the fifth century from a Greek original which 
lacks many passages and is to be found com- 
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plete only in the Armenian translation. 
Another rarity is the Bible of the Armenian 
queen Melke, written in the year 902, in 
which the handwriting of the queen is to be 
found, A prized possession is the Chronicles 
of Eusebius, which having been found in 
Armenian manuscript were translated into 
Latin and Greek by the Rev. J. B. Aucher 
of the Mekhitarists thus supplying many 
missing passages of the Greek original. 

On the walls are hung paintings of note, 
including a life sized portrait of Napoleon 
III presented to the institution by the em- 
poror himself in 1862 and several paintings 
by the Armenian artists Aivazowsky and 
Chahine. 

Next to the principal library is a small 
museum where Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek 
and Armenian antiquities are preserved. One 
of the most precious objects there is a statu- 
ette in eastern agate, representing the Ma- 
donna and Child, bearing the date 1156. It 
was found among the ruins of Ani, the capi- 
tal of Armenia during the Bagratouni dy- 
nasty, and is the work of a native sculptor, 
At the back is an inscription in Armenian: 
“Through God’s help, I, unworthy Alexius, 
have made this. Let him who meets with ‘t 
pray for me. 1156.” Other interesting items 
are some relics of Lord Byron, his inkstand 
and pens, a manuscript poem of Longfellow 
which he presented to the monastery, a neck- 
lace given by Napoleon I to Marie Louise, 
the sword of the last Armenian king, Levon 
VI, who died in France:in 1393, and a letter 
written in his own hand. Adjoining this lit- 
tle museum is a room designated as Lord 
Byron’s study, containing a visitor’s book of 
famous signatures. 

The science museum, located in a build- 
ing separate from the main quadrangle, con- 
tains a collection of animals, birds and shells, 
a variety of costly instruments and a num- 
ber of old coins arranged in glass cases. The 
ceiling is covered with stuccos in the Lom- 
bardesque style enriched with gold. Three 
beautiful paintings executed by A. E. Pao- 


letti form the chief ornament of this ceiling. 
The sciences inspired by religion, justice and 
peace, is the subject of the first, while Mek- 
hitar and Armenia, and Venice advancing to 
receive Armenia compose the other two. 

The dining hall, located on a downstairs 
floor of the main building, is very simple. 
During meal time one of the novices appears 
in the pulpit and reads a lesson from the 
Bible. Over the door is an inscription in 
Armenian, “Here silence must be main- 
tained and the words of the Bible listened 
to.” 

On the back of the court is located the 
church, the oldest building on the island. The 
walls have been there since 1400 but the 
church was rebuilt in the early 1700's. Before 
the altar, placed in ground, is the tomb of 
Mekhitar. 

The cemetery outside contains the tombs 
of many friends and benefactors of the in- 
stitution. 

In the city of Venice is found the Moorat- 
Raphael College for Armenian boys, con- 
trolled by the monastery. This college was 
founded in 1836 with the purpose of edu- 
cating Armenian youth, and at the same time 
keeping them conscious of their nationality. 
The building is large and beautifully planned. 
There is a large reception hall decorated with 
large mirrors on the walls and paintings on 
the ceiling. Here is located the original of 
the famous painting picturing Ghevond 
Yeretz blessing Vardan Mamikonian’s sword, 
just before the heroic battle of Avarair. The 
upper floor houses a dormitory, while in 
back of the building is a courtyard and 
library. 

The Mekhitarist monastery has survived 
the recent war, but its inmates felt the brunt 
along with the rest of Italy. Slowly regaining 
their strength they have resumed publication 
of “Pazmaveb” and printing other works. 
On this 200th anniversary of the death of 
Mekhitar Sebastatzi, a grateful nation salutes 
his successors and expresses its thanks for 
the past and prayers for the future. 
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LINES TO AN UNKNOWN LOVER 


when you walk the tired streets and see a warm red leaf shining 
through the street lights—a warm red leaf half torn from its 
mother branch - - - 


think of me. 


when you look high at the blue-black of the nite and see the 
timid star naked and gleaming with worship for her god the 
moon - - - 


think of me. 


when you lie in the green and brown of the earth and your hands, 


seeking a fern, come upon a flower, wild, orange, and savage who 
knows no master - - - 





think of me. 


when you wade into the white foam and your feet strike the pebble, 
grey and alone—the pebble buries itself between your toes and 
becomes pink --- 


think of me. 


when you come upon the virgin fawn in the woods who looks with 
brown dew-lidded eyes and does not escape from you - - - 


think of me. 


when at last you seek no more and an unexplainable wave of water 
drenches your being with its love-embrace and diminishes into a 
large trembling tear inside your mouth - - - 


think of me. 


LEFT—A view of the Reception —CHARLOTTE MARKARIAN 
Hall of the Moorat-Raphael 


School. 


























THE STOLEN 
DICTIONARY 


By LEON Z. SURMELIAN 


People sometimes ask me how I became 
a writer. I often wonder myself. But I am 
sure a dictionary has had something to do 
with it—an old Armenian dictionary pub- 
lished by the Mekhitarist Press. A wonder- 
ful book, a holy book. There was something 
holy about all the Mekhitarist books that 
found their way into Armenian homes and 
schools when I was a child. They seemed to 
contain in their pages the spirit of the monks 
who wrote and printed them—and what il- 
lustrious names there have been among 
them! What titans of scholarship, what 
magnificent intellects! Humble servants of 
God with shining minds and souls. 

Back during the first world war like many 
other Armenian orphan children I had for- 
gotten my mother tongue. A child learns 
quickly, and forgets quickly. For ten months 
I did not speak or hear Armenian, and ten 
months is a long time in a child’s life. While 
hiding for my life in a Greek village my 
mother tongue receded into the depths of my 
inner world, became a memory. A sacred 
memory interwoven with a thousand lumin- 
ous and unforgettable images of my happy 
past. 

In 1916 I was admitted to the Mekhitarist 
school in Trebizond, which Father Tim- 
otheos Der Gulian had just reopened, He 
was, after I regained my freedom, my first 
instructor of Armenian, and our first Armen- 
jan lesson was that wondrous poem by 
Father Leo Alishan, “The Moon of Armen- 


ian Cemeteries.” I can see Vardapet now, 
reading it to us, fervently, like a prayer. We 
had recovered many of our school books; 
the good monks of the Italian Franciscan 
monastery had kept them. I liked to smell 
them, to feel them between my hands. There 
were several copies of Meghraked, which we 
used as our Armenian textbook, and I 
learned to write Latin letters with a flourish 
in beautiful Italian copybooks with pictures 
of Roman palaces on their covers. I remem- 
ber to this day many of the Italian proverbs 
I copied patiently, with the greatest care: 
La misericordia ci affratella tutti; chi va 
piano, va sano, chi va sano, va lontano. Our 
instructor of calligraphy, Mr. Marmarian, 
gave me the highest possible grade, 10, with 
three stars, for my efforts. Since then I have 
had a tender spot in my heart for Italy. I 
was simply ravished by the beauty of those 
copybooks and there was so much wisdom in 
those proverbs. 

In a large hall that used to be the Armen- 
ian kindergarten the Turkish police had 
dumped thousands of books they had found 
in the homes of the deported and massacred 
Armenians. With a few of my companions 
I used to peer through the windows and look 
at those books piled up in the room. The 
room made me very sad because I had spent 
the two happiest years of my life there, sing- 
ing kindergarten songs, reciting poems, cut- 
ting paper flowers, sewing, stringing beads, 
learning the alphabet and the multiplication 
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table. It was so silent now; all the happy 
children had disappeared—drowned in the 
sea, or perished on the road of death from 
which I was one of the very few who had 
come back alive, or forced to renounce their 
Christian religion and growing up as Turks. 

But the books were there, and we wanted 
them. The door was securely locked and 
some of the windows were boarded. We 
broke a window and got in. We fell on those 
books as if they were bags of gold. I was 
after dictionaries and atlases. I found a 
Petit Larousse Illustré; a gorgeous world 
atlas; and I trembled with joy when I dis- 
covered an Armenian dictionary. I glanced 
at the title page: it was printed in San Laz- 
zaro, Venice. All the Armenian words I had 
once forgotten, all the new words I was 
learning, the entire treasure-trove of Armen- 
ian words was in that one book. It was the 
first Armenian dictionary I had seen, and it 
looked and smelled like the Bible. 

We escaped through the broken window 
and returned to school with our loot. I kept 
my books in my desk, and from time to time 
| would open my Petit Larousse and learn 
something new, or I would gaze, fascinated, 
at the maps in the atlas. But it was the Ar- 
menian dictionary that occupied me most. 
When I read it I seemed to hear the voices 
of St. Sahak and St. Mesrob, of the Abbot 
Mekhitar and of Alishan, Beshigtashlian, 
Varoujan speaking to me—saintly voices, 
voices of wisdom and beauty, poets’ voices, 
God’s voice. 

But Vardapet was informed of our theft. 
He called us to his office. It seemed the local 
Armenian authorities had complained and 
wanted us to return the books we had stolen. 
Stealing was a serious offense. And we had 
broken a window—nothing less than an act 
of vandalism, Vardapet said. We had dis- 
graced our school. He frowned, I thought 
especially at me, and I hung my head in 
shame and did not dare to look at him. 

I had to give up my Petit Larousse, my 


world atlas, one or two other books—but I 
kept the Armenian dictionary. That I could 
not give up. It meant too much to me. 

Secretly, I continued reading my Armen- 
ian dictionary, My classmates were ex- 
tremely bright, and I was the youngest boy 
among them. I was not as good a scholar as 
my brother, or Aram, or Vahan, or Nurik- 
han. But in Armenian I became first, thanks 
to my dictionary. I carried. it with me to 
Batum—to Tiflis—to Vladikavkaz—to Eka- 
terinodar—to Yeisk. Wherever we went my 
Armenian dictionary was with me. I even 
wrote some poems with the help of my dic- 
tionary, and I called my first poem, written 
in Batum while we were fleeing from the 
advancing Turkish army, “An Orphan’s 
Lament.” I was 12 then. 

In Yeisk, when I was 13, Mr. Marmarian 
left us and Vardapet appointed me substitute 
teacher of Armenian to the boys in the lower 
division. I was afraid the boys would not 
obey me; some of them were older than I. 
I stood before them like a grim soldier—I 
was always the soldier and gave the Italian 
commands when we exercised—and I burst 
into a fiery oration. I told them why we 
should study and master our glorious Ar- 
menian language. I was carried away by my 
speech—and by the time I finished I was 
marching to Erzeruin with General Andra- 
nik. The boys clapped their hands—they 
gave me an ovation. I talked “like a book,” 
they said. Like a “grown-up.” I knew so 
many “big words.” 

I kept my secret from them and from 
Vardapet. Of course, I owed it all to my 
dictionary. And only now, through this 
paper for Keghouni, am I confessing my sin. 
I hope Vardapet will forgive me for keeping 
that dictionary. I am sure I could not have 
written my Armenian poems without it. And 
I am afraid it was that dictionary that 
started me on the long rough road of litera- 
ture as an American writer. 











AFTER THE STORM 


By BERJOUHIE 
(Translated by James G. Mandalian) 


A broad forehead. a pair of spectacles, 
and a beard. This was all of Mr. Bellock. 
In the presence of the strong, Mr. Bellock 
was a fierce antagonist. His answers invari- 
ably began with a sharp “NO”, so that, those 
who knew him, whenever they wanted to get 
an affirmative answer to their appeal, al- 
ways asked the exact opposite of what they 
wanted and their request invariably was 
granted. 

Out of sheer spite for the American repu- 
tation for tallness, it seemed he had made 
a special effort not to grow tall, and in his 
present advanced age he still had the stature 
of a child. And as if to gratify this very 
same spite, unlike the clean-shaved faces of 
his compatriots, he grew a beard, pointed 
and sharp. 

One wondered how such a little weasled 
body could contain such a good and such a 
big heart. The goodness which surged from 
his heart was reflected only in his eyes, his 
mouth was destined to say the exact op- 
posite, so that, whenever the entreater was 
a weakling, or one worthy of pity, his small 
blue eyes sparkled with goodness and 
warmth. 

That day the kindiy trays of his eyes had 
fallen on Martha Khatoun* who stood in 
front of Mr. Bellock, petrified, and one of 
her hands stretched forward, as if indicat- 
ing a certain height from the ground. 

“T guess this woman did not understand 
what we told her,” he said, turning to his 





* Meaning lady, generally applied to middle 
class women. 


secretary. “Please repeat that, as a result of 
our investigations upon her appeal, her boy 
has been found and has been brought to 
Beirut from his Kurdish abductors. He is 
in our institution now. I myself, following 
her descriptions, organized the job and 
and finally succeeded in rescuing the boy, 
although not without considerable difficulty. 
Please, tell her again ” 


The secretary turned to Martha Khatoun. 
“Mother,” he said, “as I told you a while 
ago, your boy..... ” He stopped. Martha 
stood there motionless, but her face was 
stamped with an unutterable emotion which 
could not be put into words. The law of 
contrasts had brought about a sharp clash 
between the joy which stormed her tortured 
being and the pang of grief which registered 
on her face. 

“She understands, Sir.” the secretary said, 
turning to Mr. Bellock. 


“Yes, I see. She is a wonderful woman. 
Just like an Armenian. There are those who 
display emotions which they do not possess 
just to move somecne’s pity, or overdo 
their thanking, making you iregret what you 
have done for them. And there are those 
like her .. . I am going now. You explain 
to her the rest. Please don’t tell her that her 
boy will try to get back to the Kurdish 
chief, claiming he is his father, and that he 
himself is a Kurd. Don’t tell her any of 
these. Just tell her she must go personally 
and bring back her boy. We are hopeful that 
the presence of his mother will have ‘its 
effect and will help him recall the past. Well, 
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I’m going now. She is a wonderful woman, 
this woman is.” 

Mr. Bellock was deeply moved. The sun- 
shine was becoming moist. In his eyes the 
sun and the rain were fighting for the 
ascendency, while the rainbow gently fell 
on the outstretched hand of Martha Kha- 
toun which hung there as before. She moved 
her lips and could scarcely murmur the 
words: 

“He was that tall when they carried him 
eWay. sad 4 

“What does she say?” Mr. Bellock asked, 
stopping at the door. 


“She says her bcy was that tall when 
they took him away..... ve 

“Oh, I understand,” the old American tre- 
plied with moist eyes. “He was that tall, 
and now, he is eighteen years old. How much 
she must have suffered. I understand.” 

Again the sunshine and the rain were 
mixed in Mr. Bellock’s eyes and this time 
the rainbow reached as far as Martha Kha- 
toun’s heart. 

“Tell her, please, that I will personally 
take care of the expenses of the trip. She 
will also be given every accomodation in 
Marseilles and back to Beirut.” 

Martha Khatoun and the Armenian sec- 
retary were face to face now. “This is a 
glad day for you,” the secretary said. 

“He was that tali, he was crying from 
the thirst... With my hands I dug the wet 
ground and gathered a scoop of dirty, muddy 
water to quench his thirst. When I turned 
the boy was gone, someone had snatched 
him up on a horse and was carrying him 
away. “Mother, mother,” my boy cried, 
stretching his hands to me. He would have 
fallen from the horse if the man had not 
held him. Ah, if I could only see him 
ONCE ..: inate af 

The secretary led Martha Khatoun to the 
door of the office, explaining to her that she 
must go and bring the boy back, that her 
fare was already paid for, and that she must 


leave at once, without losing any time. 

“As you say, I’m ready, I’m ready ... .” 

As she came out of the office, Martha Kha- 
toun stopped. A litt'e while before, down- 
stairs, when she had asked where the office 
was, they had taken her into the elevator 
and she had given the elevator operator five 
francs, thinking she had to buy a ticket to 
go upstairs, and the operator had pocketed 
the money thinking it was a present. And 
now, when the operator saw her standing 
there, he signaled to her to come over, that 
he would take her down and that she needn’t 
pay any money. Martha Khatoun thought 
this man, too, knew that her boy had been 
found and that was the reason why he was 
nice to her. 


The throngs in the street, the hustle and 
bustle, and the sounds of music from var- 
ious directions did not disturb her now, as 
they had done before. She found it natural 
that this huge city, too, should share her 
joy. Her little Paul had been found, in an 
orphanage, with Armenian Christians. 


The thing which grieved Martha Khatoun 
most was that her boy had been brought up 
among the infidels. She knew which Kurd- 
ish chief had abducted her son. The day 
her boy had been kidnapped, she had run 
after the galloping horse like a mad woman. 
Her hair whipped by the wind, her eyes 
bulging out of their sockets, she had tried 
to follow the receding horse in the distance, 
and failing, she had wandered in the neigh- 
boring villages. She had stumbled and got 
up again, hungry and thirsty, a veritable 
moving corpse; finally she had located the 
village of the Kurdish chief who had kid- 
napped her son. Peeping through the holes 
of the courtyard gate, she had espied her 
son from a distance. She had called his 
name, and had cried, but no one had an- 
swered her cries. With her emaciated fin- 
gers she had tried to break the door, and 
had collapsed when she had seen the chief’s 
wife cross the yard, holding little Paul in 
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her arms. “Poghosik, Poghosik, my little 
Paul, my young one,” she had screamed in 
desperation, And one day a Kurdish woman 
had brought her a message from the Kurdish 
chief, warning her that if she continued to 
stay in the village and try to see the boy, 
they woulld kill the boy and present her 
with his corpse. Terrified, Martha Khatoun 
had left the village. If only her son would 
live. She was all alone now. Her older son 
Sahak, together with his grandmother, had 
been lost in the first days of the deporta- 
tions. There were those who said both had 
been massacred by the Turks. 

Nurturing the wound in her heart, again 
mingling with the caravans, Mairtha Khat- 
toun had trotted from station to station as 
far as Istanbul. The Armistice, Mustafa 
Kemal, and a host oi events had flitted by, 
without bringing any joy or fear to her tired 
face hardened by the grief. One day one of 
her co-villagers had read in an Armenian 
paper published in Paris that her older son 
was looking for her. He had brought the 
newspaper to Martha Khatoun. Still doubt- 
ful, she had shown the paper to at least ten 
people and had asked them to read it, but 
they all read the same story: 

“Sahak Mirjanian, native of Ourfa, is 
looking for his mother Martha and his little 
brother Paul. Please get in touch with fol- 
lowing address.” 

It was her older son Sahak, the same one 
who, together with his grandmother, was 
thought to have been lost. It was her Sa- 
RSA 

In her imagination, Martha Khatoun clung 
to her boy, as the man who is going over 
the precipice clings to a tender plant, and 
felt that, the plant, like a mighty oak, sup- 
ported her shattered being. She became 
transformed, unloaded her burden, and forc- 
ing her maternal wounded longing on sea 
and land, she reached Paris. 


“Vay, may I go blind in both eyes! Who 
did that to you?” she wept. She kissed the 


emaciated pale youth who fell in her arms 
over and over again. 

Yes, it was her Sahak all right, but now 
he reminded her of the dead body of his 
father; the same sunken eyes, big and black, 
the same folds in the corners of his mouth. 
The sword which had smitten his father, 
years later, was smitizg the son now indi- 
rectly. Was it not the terrors and the days 
which followed that had scorched her son? 
From the folds of her heart, characteristic 
of the Armenian woman alone, Martha Kha- 
toun extracted fresh powers of daring and 
determination. She spoke the language she 
knew not, performed unfamiliar deeds, lived 
a life which was entirely new to her, but 
she managed to give her son a little extra 
food and a sunny room in the apartment, 
and she mothered him day and night, doing 
edd jobs to eke out their living. The presence 
of his mother, her tender care, and the im- 
proved condition of living brought about a 
great change in Sahak. He regained his 
strength to such an extent that he began to 
assist his mother in sewing and such things, 
but the Doctor kept repeating: “More fresh 
air, more sun, he needs a mountain village 
for his final cure.” 


* 2 * 


Martha Khatoun was hurrying home like 
a sprightly young girl, to take the glad news 
to her older son as soon as possible. With 
the discovery of little Paul, Sahak too would 
be saved, and thus Martha who had been 
living under the dread of losing her son, 
would now have two sons. Two of them! 
Thus the seal of Zouloum, the great calam- 
ity, would be partly eradicated. 

To reach home all the quicker, Martha 
Khatoun hurried to the subway, although 
she dreaded to descend the steps. When she 
came out into the street, she passed by the 
stores which displayed varieties of French 
cheese with a degree of tolerance, although 
she had always abhored their sight. She 
even watched without any disturbance the 
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kissmg couples. These couples made her 
think that the minute little Paul arrived, she 
would have him engaged to a nice girl, and 
marry him off soon after. The only way of 
avoiding bad examples was marriage. Even 
Sahak would perhaps get well and get mar- 
ried. Serop Agha of Ourfa who lived in their 
apartment building had a daughter named 
Anoush, a girl like a pomegranate, at once 
sweet and lovely. How many times she had 
sighed that she could not have Anoush as a 
bride for one of her sons! If only her 
younger son would come and marry the girl! 
Who wouldn’t want to have Martha Kha- 
toun, the mother of such two brave lads, for 
a mother-in-law? 


The discovery of her son and the idea of 
marrying him off carried her away to the 
distant past when she herself became en- 
gaged and got married. Her husband, whom 
always she had visualized with a gash in his 
throat and with his glassy eyes, looked like 
a new bridegroom now, with the smile of 
love. Having forgotten for long years that 
she had been a wife once, Martha Khatoun 
felt a constriction in her heart. “Vooy, may 
I go blind in both eyes,” she exclaimed bash- 
fully, hanging her head. 


She heard an angry voice from behind her. 
It was a French driver of an automobile who 
had scarcely been able to bring his car to a 
stop right behind Martha Khatoun who was 
crossing the street leisurely, wholly absorbed 
in her thoughts. She spoke to the driver 
with a smile, and the smile remained on her 
face until she reached her home. Sahak was 
seated in his bed, and seeing her mother’s 
strange look, he understood that something 
impossible had happened. 

“Is it my brother?” he asked tremblingly. 


“Yes, yes, your brother of course. Little 
Paul is in Syria. I’m going to bring him 
here. You are saved now, we all are saved.” 

And like the old days, Martha Khatoun 


embraced her son and planted a few more 


kisses on Sahak’s moist forehead on account 
of the boy who had just been found, That 
night, the Armenians who lived im the same 
apartment building came to congratulate 
Martha, and she entertained them all with 
coffee and a smiling face. After they left, 
Sahak’s face which was more flushed than 
usual, and which other times she had always 
viewed with dread, seemed quite inconse- 
quentia! now. Were they not going to send 
him to the mountains where he would be 
cured, as the Doctor had said? 


She knelt down on the floor beside the bed 
and began to pray. How long she had gone 
without prayers! After having taken away 
her entire family, God had left her an only 
sickly son who was about to die and she was 
sore at God. But now she felt a compunction 
in her heart. God had remedied His error by 
giving her both sons. 


“T have sinned, I have sinned, I have sin- 
ned before Thee,” she kept repeating, kneel- 
ing down over and over again. 

She devoted the few days preceding her 
journey to making prepartions for the recep- 
tion of her boy. She bought wool to make a 
bed, and as to the blankets, she visited all the 
department stores and looked over all the 
specimens of cloth until she came across a 
piece of red, blue and green which reminded 
her of her bridal quilt. She sewed the pa- 
jamas exactly the size of her husband’s when 
he was a bridegroom. Then came the sheets 
and the pillow-cases on all of which she em- 
broidered in red the letters P and M. 

“By the grace of God this bed will yield 
me a grandson,” she mused, as she vizualized 
Paul and Anoush alre. “y married, and a lit- 
tle cradle standing b.. :de the bed. 


II 


Martha Khatoun’s face was stony like 
the olden days, and were it not for her 
deathly pallor, one would think she was 
quite composed. With compressed lips, she 
was looking at the newly-found boy, little 
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Paul, who had turned his face to the wall. 
How many times Martha Khatoun had ap- 
proached him: “My son, my heart, my little 
Paul.” And opening her arms she had tried 
to embrace him, but the latter had repelled 
her rudely and turned his back on her. 

“I am not your son,” he said in Kurdish, 
“T am not an Armenian. I am the son of 
Djumshud Beg. I am not an infidel Giavour, 
I don’t want to be, leave me alone, leave me 
alone.” 

In vain did the Kurdish speaking youth 
try to convince him that this was his mother, 
that he had been kidnapped by a Kurd when 
he was two years old, the very man who he 
thinks is his father. That his real name is 
Paul Mirjanian, a native of Ourfa. That his 
mother had visited his village and had recog- 
nized him. That another boy from the same 
village, much older and likewise kidnapped, 
remembered that his name is Paul. 

“My name is Kerim, it has always been 
Kerim, I am the son of a Beg, I don’t know 
this woman. If my father hears about this, 
that you have imprisoned me, he will punish 
you. Leave me go.” 

Stricken by this unexpected blow and 
completely drained of all life, Martha 
Khatoun kept looking at the boy. If she 
knew that by carving out her heart and 
showing it to this apostate boy she could con- 
vince him, she would gladly do it. She would 
not even hesitate to drain her blood drop by 
drop by drop to convert this boy, the last 
family. She made one last try and again 
approached the boy. 

“Pau!, my son, I am your mother, look at 
me once and you will understand. That day 
I was scooping up some water. You were 
thirsty, you were crying. When I turned 
around they were taking you away. You 
were crying, ‘Mother, Mother.’ You wanted 
to come back to me. You were small, very 
small, hardly two years old. You are the 
very image of your father, it seems it’s he 
who is standing before me. How can you be 
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a Kurd? You are an Armenian, a Christian. 
Your brother is waiting for us.” 


Paul often remembered a dream which he 
had had when he was very small. He was 
riding on a horse which was galloping fur- 
iously. He was afraid he might fall and he 
was crying. In the distance a woman was 
following the horse, calling after it. But 
this was a dream which he had dreamed 
when he was a little boy. Now he was quite 
a youth, the son of a Beg and the fiance of 
Surmeh. 


Surmeh . . . What was she thinking about 
him now? Did she think he was an unclean 
Christian? How she would mock and scorn 
him if she knew he was a Chrsitian. He 
would run away quickly, go to Surmeh and 
show her that he has always been a brave 
Kurd, the worthy son of a Beg. Ah if only 
he could make a break for it. And as to his 
mother, who before the Namaz always came 
to kiss him and would not go to sleep until 
she had covered up her beloved Kerim with 
her own hands? Even the white horse would 
be grieved. He probably would not eat his 
oats because his master was absent. Once 
when Kerim was sick, the animal had refused 
to eat his oats until the mother gave the 
order and they brought the horse-to Kerim’s 
room and he fed him with his hand. 


When mounted on his horse Kerim would 
pass through the village square the whole 


village would turn out to see him. He pur- 
posely exercised his horse when passing in 
front of Surmeh’s house so that, hearing the 
noise, she would come to the window. In- 
stead of a look, a chip of fire would cross 
between her two eyes, every time Kerim 
stopped in front of her house. Once a Kurd- 
ish lad, blinded by his jealousy, had called 
Kerim “an Armenian pup,” and Kerim had 
soundly thrashed him for the insult. Kerim 
remembered how his parents had chuckled 
over the incident. Kerim’s mother in parti- 
cular had praised him. “You have done well, 
Kerim, vou are the son of a brave Kurd, 
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you must return an insult with a beating,” 
she had said with a smile, looking at his 
father. And now, this poor woman who 
looked like a beggar was insisting that he is 
an Armenian, a vile Christian. 

“Your mother will take you to Paris,” re- 
peated the interpreter. “It is a city more 
beatiful than dreams, so brilliant that the 
stars pale before it and the sky, like a fiery 
curtain, hovers over the pillars woven of 
flowers. You have a brother there who is 
waiting for you.” 

Paul would not even listen. He had his 
Surmeh whose eyes shed out suns and whose 
lips took and returned his very life. Surmeh 
was the smile of their mountains, the fleeting 
flower of their village, and he was the lucky 
fellow to reap this flower. He must make 
haste, however. Reshid, the son of the 
provincial governor, was waiting for the 
chance to take Surmeh away from him. No 
doubt, even now he was seated in the coffee 
house, smoking his Nargileh, and loudly 
announcing that Kerim is an Armenian. 

“He will change, he will not always remain 
thus, sooner or later the voice of the blood 
will speak out,” they said to Martha Kha- 
toun comfortingly, while she stood there 
speechless, facing the boy who was the 
image of her husband, and felt the weight of 
a grief which was heavier than the grave. 


* * * 


The scribe Karpis wiped the pen on his 
sleeve several times to clean the point, 
stroked his mustaches, coughed, and turned 
to Martha Khatoun. 

“What is the name of your son in Paris?” 
he asked. 

“Sahak,” replied Martha Khatoun. 

The scribe began to write: 

“Dearest son Sahak Mirjanian:—First of 
all I inquire about your health.” 

After having penned this classical intro- 
duction to all Armenian letters, the scribe 
asked: 


“Now then, tell me what you want me 
to write.” 


“Write: —May I be a sacrifice unto your 
soul. Please be careful so you will not catch 
a cold. Take your milk and eggs exactly as 
the doctor told you. Soon Paul and I will 
be with you and we will make you com- 
pletely well.’ ” 

Martha Khatoun stopped here. She was 
not going to tell her sick boy that the spark 
which she had uncovered from under the 
ruins, and which was to have relit the family 
fire, was burning here inch by inch. But 
she had to say something. Sahak was im- 
patiently waiting for some news from his 
brother, he wanted details . .. Martha Kha- 
toun added: 

“Your brother is a tall lad, he is terrific, 
just like your father. The stone he touches 
turns into gold.” 

Then with an effort she continued: 

“He asked for you. He remembers you 
just a little. He says ‘let’s go, I will work, 
and my brother will become well again.’ ” 

Her eyes became blurry. A tear drop rolled 
over her pale cheek and dissipated itself on 
her thin, emaciated neck. She continued 
dictating: 

“The sun will shine for us, too. By the 
grace of God soon we shall have six hands 
to work for us, we shall have a home of our 
own. What all can we three not accomplish! 
I, too, will have my daughters-in-law and 
my grandchildren.” 

Martha Khatoun’s eyes were dry, they 
were burning. She was dictating what she 
had composed in her mind on her voyage, 
before she had arrived at her destination, 
before she had seen her younger son, and 
what she had dreamed she would write after 
the discovery of little Paul. And she was 
beginning to actually believe in what she 
was dictating. 

“We will purchase a patch of land beside 
the lot of our compatriot Artin Agha, we 
shall settle down, until some day, surrounded 
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by my daughters-in-law and my grand- 
children, we all return to the fatherland.” 

Martha Khatoun stopped. She visualized 
anew the new bed she had made for her 
boy, in Paris, mentally she began to rock- 
aby the little cradle beside the bed, and her 
lips trembled from her emotion as she pic- 
tured her two sons embracing each other. 

“What more do you want to say?” the 
scribe asked, tired of waiting. 

What more could she dictate? If what she 
had said came true it would be more than 
enough, it would be a world in itself, it 
would be more than a whole world. What 
more was there to write? What more could 
she write? Why couldn’t the scribe under- 
stand that, after all this, there was nothing 
more to write? 

The scribe read the letter. After the read- 
ing Martha Khatoun was even more con- 
vinced of the truth of the words and felt 
stronger. The written words sounded like 
a veritable message from heaven. Who knew 
but what God himself had dictated the 
words? Who knew that if perhaps at that 
moment she went to her boy, he would fall 
into her arms and would say: “Mother dear, 
I remember now. You were the woman who 
was running after that horse. I am your 
son, I know it now.” 

The officer of the orphanage who had been 
looking for her came in. He was pale and 
embarrassed. It seemed he wanted to say 
something but hesitated. He stood there, 
and began to listen to the scribe who was 
reading the written letter: “What all can we 
three accomplish together!” 
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Martha Khatoun turned to the officer, her 
pale face lit with a faint smile. She was glad 
that the officer, too, heard the content of the 
letter. It meant that it could be done, since 
it was written. 

“Didn’t Paul say something new?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, that is, I did not see him but they 
a 3 

“What? What do they say?” Martha Kha- 
toun exclaimed. There was a world of fear 
in that question. “What do they say?” 

“Come, let’s go, Martha Khatoun, I will 
tell you all on the way.” 

And, holding the folded letter, Martha 
Khatoun followed the officer. 

“A little while ago when the waiter took 
some food to Paul he saw that the room was 
empty. They are looking for him now. They 
are hopeful that they will find him. He must 
have escaped from the window while the 
guards were at lunch.” 

When a few moments later Martha Kha- 
toun entered the room she found it empty. 
The torn shreds of the bed sheet hanging 
from the window which Paul had used to 
make his escape were still being whipped by 
the wind. The raindrops were falling, pitter 
patter, on the sheets of paper scattered on 
the floor. 

Martha Khatoun stood there motionless 
in the center of the room, her lips com- 
pressed and her eyes dry. Silent were all 
those who had followed her. Only the mon- 
otonous pitter patter of the raindrops was 
heard, more sad and shocking than the 
dirge. 
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ARMENIAN DISASTER 


(Being Chapter XII of “Suitors and Suppliants— 
The Little Nations at Versailles”; New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946) 


By STEPHEN BONSAL 


Mr. Stephen Bonsal, the author of this interesting article which is taken from his 
“Suitors and Suppliants, The Little Nations at Versailles” (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1946), is a distinguished American journalist whose brilliant career includes also a tenure 
of service as American representative to the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities, which 
met in Paris, France, in September, 1918. Born in Baltimore, he was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, Heidelberg, Bonn and_ Vienna, subsequently serving as a newspaper 
correspondent in the Bulgarian-Servian War (1885), in the Macedonian uprising (1890), 
the Chino-Japanese War (1895), and later was present in Siberia, at the hostilities in 


Cuba, etc., ete. He served as a major in the AEF of World War I, and was still later 


attached, as a It. col., to the 


erican Mission to the Peace Conference after the 


Armistice. The “Armenian Disaster” is Chapter XII of his above-mentioned book. Mr. 
Bonsal has been kind enough to give us permission to reprint the article here included. 
The sequence of events are carried just as in the book. 


March 4, 1919 


Even before the Conference assembled, the 
Armenian delegates, official and otherwise, 
were on hand. Perhaps today I should re- 
view their activities as far as they are known 
to me. They hail Mr. Wilson as their libera- 
tor after twenty-four centuries of slavery; 
and as one of them told me, the Fourteen 
Points, their charter of liberty, they regard 
as Holy Writ. “Your Wilson came from 
Washington,” said Aharonian, chairman of 
the delegation, “but he was sent by God.” 

They have had their day before the Coun- 
cil of Ten (on February 26), and Lord Bryce 
is working for them day and night. My sym- 
pathy has been with them from the begin- 
ning, and I have been as helpful as I could 
be with propriety. (How silly that sounds, 
and yet it is the simple truth.) I donot have 
to read the atrocity stories which Lord Bryce 
has filed with us because with my own eyes 
during my days in Turkey I saw things that 


were even more blood-curdling. I do not 
close my eyes to the crimes which the Ar- 
menians have since committed in the way of 
retaliation from time to time when the rare 
occasion presented against the diabolical 
Kurds and the Turkish irregulars — the 
Bashi-Bazouks. Indeed, I approve of them. 


One, and I sometimes think not the least, 
of the handicaps of this unfortunate people is 
that in their church allegiance they are 
divided. Many of them are Gregorians, 
some are Roman Catholics, and not a few 
Protestants. There is even a group of Nes- 
torians. The result is, absurd as it seems, 
the Armenians do not benefit by the zealous 
and undivided support of any of the great 
churches. How strong are these sectarian 
animosities was brought home to me during 
my stay in Jerusalem. The political and so- 
cial life of the “holy” city is poisoned by it. 
If there had been any other halfway decent 
place for me to lodge, I would have left the 
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Greek Hospice and the stern control of 
Brother Stephanos, who kept such a watchful 
eye upon me. He deplored my relations with 
the Abyssinians, although he knew what 
very definite obligations their pilgrims had 
placed me under. Brother Stephanos admit- 
ted that the Armenians belonged to the 
Christian tribes, but yet as schismatics they 
were beyond the pale. In the Holy City, how 
these Christians do not love each other! 


March 5, 1919 


A long talk with Nubar Pasha (the rank- 
ing delegate of the Egyptian-Armenian con- 
tingent) today. He takes me back to the 
cradle of his unfortunate people. He says 
the Armenians are closely related to the Hit- 
tites, although he admits that some of the 
Arab clans in Syria claim, mistakenly of 
course, similar descent. I refuse to follow 
Nubar back to the dawn of history. There 
should be limits as to the research of national 
paternity, I insist, and finally he agrees. He 
maintains that the pure inhabitants of the 
Van plain do not know what you are driving 
at when you call them Armenians. They call 
themselves Hai and trace descent to a certain 
great chief, who may be mythical but who 
for all that is very real to them, called Haik. 
What we call Armenia is to them Haiistan, 
and the word Armenia, being of Persian ori- 
gin, is most distasteful. However, Nubar is 
not dogmatic and is inclined to be lenient 
with our mistakes. He insists, however, that 
in the days of Herodotus western Asia was 
better known to the civilized world than it is 
today, even to our most expert geographers. 

Skipping many epochs and ignoring many 
national vicissitudes, I bring Nubar down to 
date, or almost, and I am rewarded by facts 
that will have a bearing on the settlement of 
the question, if one is reached. He concedes 
that in many districts of Anatolia in Turkey 
before the war the Armenians had sizeable 
majorities—which were indeed before the 


massacres of 1896 overwhelming majorities 
—but that they are now minorities. “But,” 
he argues, “should our people lose their 
homes and their lands because they have— 
that is, so many of them—lost their lives?” 


I can see, too, that this, like the Silesia 
problem with its crusade of Germanization, 
is not one that can be fairly settled by the 
application of our American panacea of a 
“free and fair election,” That would only be 
the case if the murdered and the exiled could 
come to the ballot boxes. 


March 6, 1919 


One of the reasons why we are making so 
little progress in carving up Turkey is un- 
doubtedly the confusion in the plans and 
proposals of the Giaours, for which all good 
Moslems pray every day at the afternoon 
prayer—and, apparently, these prayers are 
heard. The President’s original plan, or pur- 
pose, contemplated international control for 
Constantinople and the Straits. This is now 
interpreted by many as meaning that the 
Turks are to remain masters of Anatolia. 
When we look at Point Twelve for guidance, 
we read: 

The Turkish portion of the present Otto- 
man Empire should be assured a secure sov- 
ereignty, but the other nationalities which 
are now under Turkish rule should be as- 
sured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolute, unmolested opportunity of autono- 
mous development. 

These words do not warm the hearts of my 
Armenian visitors. The same assurances 
were given them at the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, and Great Britain, France, Russia, in 
fact all the Great Powers, sponsored the ar- 
rangement and accepted responsibility for its 
fulfillment. But mothing happened, and 
Turkish rule continued its ruthless sway. 
After all, the Armenians ask, what does au- 
tonomous development mean, what does it 
promise? Certainly not an independent sov- 
ereign state. Autonomy on the tongue of the 
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Turk, the Armenians say, means nothing 
except the prelude to another series of mas- 
sacres, and they cite many instances in the 
history of the last fifty years to support this 
interpretation. 


And turning to the commentary on the 
Fourteen Points as drawn up by Frank Cobb 
and Walter Lippmann during the armistice 
proceedings (as we are officially urged to do 
in seeking light), and which when cabled to 
the President received his approval,* we find 
more confusion than clarification as regards 
Point Twelve: 


Anatolia should be reserved for the Turks. 
... Armenia must be given a port on the 
Mediterranean and a protecting power estab- 
lished; France may claim it, but the Armen- 
ians would prefer Great Britain. 

Of course it’s impossible to Carve a new Ar- 
menia out of Anatolia if the region is to be 
“reserved for the Turks.” And the coastline 
on which the Commentary says the Armen- 
ians should have a port, their ardently de- 
sired “window on the western world,” has 
been earmarked for the Italians, the French, 
and the Greeks, and they are all fighting 
briskly over their allotments provided for in 
the secret and conflicting treaties. It is plain 
that some of the slices of Turkey will have 
to be curtailed, and perhaps even worse is to 
come. At times, Lord Bryce fears that the 
whole idea of a free and independent Ar- 
menia, to which we are all pledged, will be 
dropped. I hate the whole wretched busi- 
ness, and from now on I shall decline to urge 





* 1923. As this statement has been challenged in 
some quarters it is perhaps proper for me to say 
that, as instructed, I drew up the dispatch in —— 
tion and decoded the President’s reply from Wash- 
ington, dated October 29, 1918. In it he accepted 
the memorandum as “a satisfactory interpretation 
of the principles involved.” In the circumstances, 
House was certainly justified in regarding the Com- 
mentary as a complete elucidation of the 
dent’s world program; and as a matter of fact in the 
course of the Armistice negotiations, when queried 
by the delegates for more precise information as to 
points which were regarded by some as obscure, he 
read aloud to them the explanations which the 
President had formerly sanctioned. Ss. B. 


the Armenians to cherish hopes which I fear 
will never be realized. 


Today (March 8) Boghos Nubar Pasha 
had his hour in court, and while his state- 
ment of the Armenian case was somewhat 
rambling, all agreed that he acquitted him- 
self well, He first spoke in impeccable 
French for M. Clemenceau, and then in High 
Church English for the benefit of President 
Wilson and Mr. Balfour. Right at the be- 
ginning he pitched into the middle of things. 


“It would be shameful,” he announced, 
“to leave us under the domination of the 
Turks. We are as deserving of liberty and 
independence as are the Greeks, the Arabs, 
and the Zionists, although, I admit, not more 
so. Indeed, we have the same aspirations 
and pursue the same high ideals. Nothing 
can divide us from these noble peoples who 
have suffered similar hardships and vicissi- 
tudes—not even the question of Trebizond 
—although of course Armenia to survive 
must have an outlet on the Black Sea. Be- 
tween people of our culture this problem can 
and will be adjusted. To negotiate with a 
noble man like M. Venizelos is a very differ- 
ent affair from negotiating with Abdul 
Hamid * and those who have come after 
him, who have only changed their names but 
who pursue the same diabolical objectives. 

“I trust that no one here will seek to re- 
store the Turkish Empire even on a reduced 
scale. It has been kept alive for generations 
by the unhappy rivalries of the European 
Powers with the result that it has generated 
wars and revolutions, rebellions and mas- 
sacres without end. Turkey was given a 
chance to reform and to survive in 1914. 
Had she not joined the Central Powers, had 
she remained at least neutral in the struggle, 
something might be said today in her behalf; 





* Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey (1876-1909), 
was very pro-German and, as the instigator of the 
horrible Armenian massacres of 1894-1896, he was 
dubbed the Great Assassin, the Red Sultan. He was 
dethroned eventually by the Young Turks. 
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but she joined up against civilization and by 
her action prolonged the war for at least two 
years. Had she remained neutral, Bulgaria 
in all probability would not have entered the 
struggle or, in any event, could have been 
easily and quickly crushed. How many mil- 
lions of dead is she responsible for? The 
flower of our generation is gone! 


“There can be no mistake about it. Civili- 
zation must not permit non-Ottoman peoples 
to remain under the yoke of Turkish oppres- 
sion. The extinction of Turkey is essential 
to world peace. Otherwise it will prove an 
idle dream and indeed a cruel one for which 
thousands will have died in vain. 


“We deserve independence on another 
score: We have fought for it. We have 
poured out our blood for it without stint. 
Our people have played a gallant part in the 
armies that have won the victory. 


“T disagree with those who assume that in 
the hour of triumph the suffering and the 
blood shed by my people, our contribution to 
the common victory, is to be forgotten, and 
I shall be precise in telling you what we ex- 
pect at your hands. It is an independent 
Armenia embracing Cilicia and the six Ar- 
menian vilayets of Turkey; and to these 
must be joined the Armenian provinces of 
Russia whose inhabitants, numbering over 
two million and having the advantage of 
forming a compact body, have already been 
successful in forming an independent govern- 
ment of their own. This reunited and inde- 
pendent Armenia, we think, should be placed 
under the collective protection of the Chris- 
tian nations, or under that of the League, 
which is to us the hope of the world. We also 
ask for the particular guidance of any one of 
these nations to stand by us in the transition 
period we are entering upon. It is clear that 
this aid and guidance will be indispensable 
to us as we begin the reconstruction of our 
devastated country, now reduced to ashes, 
blackened fields, and heaps of rubble by the 


Turks in retaliation for our unflagging de- 
votion to the cause of the Allies.” 


Nubar’s statement and his appeal were 
much more eloquent than would appear from 
the scrappy notes which I here recall. He 
was listened to with sympathetic attention by 
the great men who today hold the balance 
of power. But there was a faraway look in 
their eyes and no promises were made. That 
indeed is the trouble. Armenia is far away, 
and other problems nearer at hand and hence 
thought more urgent are coming home to 
roost. 


March 3, 1919 


Yesterday Sir William Wiseman of the 
British Intelligence Service dropped in and it 
was evident he had something on his mind. 
He often acts as a. messenger for Lloyd 
George and not seldom he comes on missions 
that are evidently self-imposed. During the 
war, when he served in New York, Wiseman 
had many contacts with the Colonel, who 
thinks that they were to his advantage. On 
this point we of his staff are not in complete 
agreement. After beating about the bush 
for some minutes, Wiseman came to the 
point. 


“I wonder if you could tell me, and 
through me, the P.M., confidentially of 
course, when the President is planning to 
bring the Armenian question before the 
Council for final adjustment.” 


I answered I could not, and then suggested 
that the President, perhaps, would not in- 
tervene in the matter at all, Wiseman regis- 
tered surprise and then, “Why not?” 


“Of course I do not know, but possibly he 
thinks she should not interfere with the 
British plans in this quarter.” 


Wiseman registered even more complete 
surprise and asked me to be more explicit. 
I then showed him a copy of the Prime Mini- 
ster’s speech made at the Guild Hall in 1916, 
which with malicious purpose I had held on 
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mv desk for some weeks. As he seemed to 
shy away, I read it aloud: “Britain is re- 
solved to liberate the Armenians from the 
Turkish yoke and to restore them to the re- 
ligious and political freedom they deserve 
and of which they have been so long de- 
prived. 

“It seems to have been your job, and you 
accepted it at least a year before we entered 
the war. Why should the President barge 
in? Aprés vous, messieurs les Anglais!” 

Wiseman scurried away with a bee in his 
bonnet, perhaps even a hornet, and doubt- 
less reported my discourtesy in exalted quar- 
ters. If bad temper ever can be justified, I 
think mine was on this occasion. Among the 
things that the deplorable treatment of the 
Armenians reveals is the skill of the Powers 
with whom we are associated in “passing the 
buck.” Both England and France before we 
entered the war officially announced that 
they would re-establish the Armenian people 
in their ancient rights and within their tra- 
ditional boundaries, but as the extreme diffi- 
culty of their task becomes mor. . 1d more 
apparent, they have earmarked the ugly job 
for Simple Simon, that is, for Uncle Sam. 

As a matter of fact, the Armenian problem 
is a hard nut to crack and the anxiety ex- 
pressed by their delegates here, and by Lord 
Bryce, their sponsor, is fully justified. The 
survivors of the massacres that have raged 
almost without interruption for four decades 
are hemmed in by enemies and the few lo- 
calities that they still defend are difficult of 
access. Should a rescuing force be sent for 
their protection, the losses would be heavy, 
and it is quite apparent that none of the 
Powers who promised protection and re- 
habilitation for these unfortunate people 
have stomach for any further expense or 
casualties. 

Indeed, we are hearing with increasing 
frequency of another and, what seems to me, 
a most faint-hearted solution of the problem. 
It is to transfer the remnant of this unfor- 


tunate nation to the once Turkish province 
of Cilicia. These regions border on the east- 
ern Mediterranean and the naval powers 
that rule the midland sea could extend pro- 
tection. The Armenians do not wish to 
move. They prefer the mountains and the 
caves of their ancient territory which, as 
their delegates explain, they have defended 
against all comers for twenty-four hundred 
years. , 


There is another and, I fear, a more potent 
reason why this plan will not prosper. It is 
increasingly apparent that both France and 
Italy have other plans for Cilicia. They do 
not harmonize with the new doctrine of self- 
determination and the rights of people to 
control their destiny, These plans clearly re- 
veal a relapse into the practices of imperial- 
ism that brought about the present world 
disaster. And Cilicia? Well, we can find it 
on the map, but further than that even the 
most voluble of the ethnic experts maintain a 
discreet silence. I have a vague idea it is the 
country which Cicero, as pro-consul, looted 
so that he might have the means to build his 
villas and his fish ponds and where he re- 
ceived those charming gossipy letters with 
which his good friend Atticus enlivened his 
months of exile from Rome. 


March 10, 1919 


The Colonel is willing—indeed more than 
willing, he is eager—to accept our share of 
responsibility for the Armenian settlement, 
but he is not willing to go into it with our 
eyes shut. He has noted the increasing re- 
luctance of our people to shoulder European 
responsibilities, and he is particularly averse 
to going into an Asiatic adventure which may 
lead us we know not whither. The problem 
has been with us for years, long before the 
outbreak of the war, but whenever it reaches 


the agenda it is sidetracked and placed in 
cold storage, where I fear it is likely to re- 
main for a long time, if not forever. 
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March 9, 1919 


While the President was in America and 
House was taking his place at the meetings 
of the Supreme Council on March 7, Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau formally raised the 
question of the future of Armenia and the 
disposition of the Rhinelands. House made 
immediately a report by cable to the Presi- 
dent in Washington. He said: “In discussing 
the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire 
both George and Clemenceau expressed the 
wish that we accept mandates for Constanti- 
nople.” 

In his cabled reply, the President instruc- 
ted House as follows: “I hope you will not 
even provisionally consent to the separation 
of the Rhenish Provinces from Germany un- 
der any arrangement but will reserve the 
whole matter until my arrival.” 

There was not a word about Armenia, 
which seemed ominous to me. It was clear 
that House could do nothing until the Presi- 
dent returned or until explicit instructions 
came. It was equally clear, however, that, 
rightly or wrongly, both the French and the 
British expect the initiative in the Armenian 
settlement to be taken by him. Of course, the 
President went very far in this matter in the 
Fourteen Points, so far that I do not see how 
he can draw back, but at the same time it 
would be manifestly unfair to saddle 
America with the exclusive responsibility. 


March 18, 1919 


The President has ordered a report on 
Armenia—another! And I am it! He asks 
that Lord Bryce be consulted (that indeed 
will be easy, as this interesting old Scot prac- 
tically “parks” in our office). But, says the 
President, the data which he (His Lordship) 
submits must be carefully “tested.” My main 
difficulty with His Lordship is to keep him 
from dragging in Bulgaria—as he admits, 
the peasant state is a hobby of his—and then 
of bringing him up to date. He loves to 
linger on the days when the Mongols lorded 


it over ancient Armenia and he is fascinated 
by the problem which he says divides his- 
torians. Was Armenia a tributary to Parthia, 
or merely a client state? 


When we get past this we are confronted 
with the difficulty of describing the geo- 
gtaphic situation of Armenia today; and 
even as it was in the yesterday of the last 
century is not easy. How can we lay down 
these metes and bounds which Lord Bryce 
believes are about to be restored when there 
are discrepancies of hundreds of thousands 
of square miles between what might be called 
the actual frontiers and the traditional boun- 
daries of this ancient people? However, 
Lord Bryce tells me, and incidentally he tells 
House, that the President and Lloyd George 
are in complete agreement that the state they 
are pledged to re-establish shall, in some way 
they do not more narrowly describe, extend 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 
How in these circumstances Anatolia is to be 
“secured and safeguarded” to the Turks, I 
have no idea and what is more important 
neither have they. 

The Armenians have been “let down” so 
frequently by the Christian powers that it 
is amazing to me that they should have any 
confidence in our promises. Nevertheless 
they do. The explanation would seem to be 
found in the words of one ribald observer, 
“They would rather be crucified than 
circumcised.” 

Lord Bryce is strongly in favor of drawing 
the veil of charity over this story of con- 
tinued bad faith, but I stand by my guns and 
insist that an intelligent solution is only pos- 
sible if we face the facts honestly and 
squarely. By the treaty of San Stefano 
[March, 1878], which after their costly cam- 
paign the victorious Russians imposed upon 
the defeated Turks, an end of their long 
servitude was promised the Armenians. They 
were assured religious freedom, political au- 
tonomy, protection against the murderous 
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Kurds, and all manner of reforms. And this 
was the only clause of the San Stefano treaty 
which survived the Congress of Berlin [June- 
July, 1878] that wiped out practically all the 
other achievements of the Russian victory 
and threw the Balkans and the Middle East 
back into anarchy. It may be recalled, al- 
though with blushes, that it was from this 
Congress that Disraeli returned to London 
with the announcement, “I have brought you 
peace with honor.”* At any event, he 
brought Cyprus to the British Empire, 
doubtless as his brokerage fee. 

By 1880 it was apparent that the clause 
in the treaty that safeguards the Armenians 
was a dead letter and that the six powers who 
signed the agreement and had accepted re- 
sponsibility for its observance should do 
something; and indeed they did protest to 
Stamboul, but feebly. The Sublime Porte 
merely laughed its Jovelike laughter. 

“Alexander II, the [Russian] emancipator 
of his serfs and the liberator of the Balkan 
peoples, was dead—murdered,” explained 
Bryce. “He seems to have been the only 
steadfast friend of our unfortunate people. 
And his successor? He had troubles of his 
own at home and did nothing about it. No- 
body did anything about it. Our job is to 
find another Alexander II,” said Bryce. 

“Do you see one on the horizon?” 


“We have Lloyd George,” and he smiled 
sadly. “And you have Wilson.” 

“But now that the war is over and a sort 
of peace is being arranged, our President is 
no longer am autocrat. The checks and bal- 
ances of our system are coming to life again,” 
I commented. “Wilson is no longer omnipo- 
tent,” 

Our memorandum went to the President 
through House. What became of it? I have 
no idea. 





* Neville Chamberlain used these very words on 
his return from Germany. How quickly the facts of 
history are forgotten, especially when disgraceful. 


May 2, 1919 

Colonel House told me that the President 
had decided to send a fact-finding mission to 
Armenia and he will ask General Pershing to 
designate a competent officer to head it. He 
will publish the report and then await popu- 
lar reaction at home on its findings. Poor 
Nubar! Poor Aharonian! Unfortunate 
Armenians! Our promises are out the win- 
dow, and the reconstituted Armenian state 
has not a Chinaman’s chance. 

[In April, 1920, the Supreme Council of 
the Allies, seated still in Paris (the qualifying 
epithet “War” had been dropped), returned 
to the charge and formally requested that 
the United States assume the mandate over 
Armenia. No attempt was made to describe 
the geographical limits of what had become 
a phantom state or the exact whereabouts of 
these unfortunate people, and Congress took 
no action in the matter. ] 


Washington, January 1922 


Thanks to information received from the 
Honorable Carter Glass, Secretary of the 
Treasury under the War President, I am 
able to say that, unlike many who sponsored 
Armenia at the Peace Conference, Mr. Wil- 
son, at least, stood by his guns. It was our 
misfortune and not his fault that later these 
guns did not carry the heavy metal they 
fired in 1918, when the Fourteen Points pro- 
mised to a distracted world a new freedom. 

An hour or two before leaving for the San 
Francisco Democratic National Convention 
(1920) Mr. Glass, who was also mentioned 
as a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, an honor which he sought to avoid, 
called at the White House to ascertain the 
President’s wishes and hopes as to the 
party’s standard-bearer. Right out of the 
box the President said: “The nomination of 
Cox would be a joke.”—“To éwvhich I fer- 
vently assented,” comments Glass. 

As Glass was leaving, the President said, 
handing him a slip of paper, “I wish you 
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would get this into the platform.“ On the 
train, the senator from Virginia told me, “I 
read the paper and found it to be a declara- 
tion for an Armenian mandate to be assumed 
by the United States.” Written by the Presi- 
dent himself on his typewriter and initialed, 
“W. W.,” the suggested plank read: 


“We hold it to be the Christian duty and 
privilege of our Government to assume the 
responsible guardianship of Armenia, which 
now needs only the advice and assurance of 
a powerful friend to establish her complete 
independence and to give her distracted peo- 
ple the opportunities for peaceful happiness 
which they have vainly sought for through 
so many dark years of suffering and hideous 
distress.” 

This was hardly a clarion note, but when 
it came back from the drafting committee, 
largely through the opposition of Senator 
Walsh of Montana, it sounded like the 
squeak of a penny whistle, As placed in the 
platform, the President’s resolution reads: 

“We express our deep and earnest sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate people of Armenia, 
and we believe that our Government, con- 
sistent with its Constitution and principles, 
should render every possible and proper aid 
to them in their efforts to establish and main- 
tain a government of their own.” 


After a bitter struggle in the committee 
Glass secured the approval of the Treaty and 
the Covenant that is written in the party 
platform; but, as he admits, the opposition 
to the President’s original Armenia policy 
was overwhelming. 


January, 1924 


Here is the sequel to this episode which, 
though tempted, I cannot suppress. General 
Harbord and his associates made a very in- 
telligent repert upon the Armenian problem, 
but there was no perceptible reaction to it in 
America or anywhere else. A vague, face- 
saving clause was inserted in the Versailles 


Treaty, but it never became operative. It 
read: “An area to be delimited by the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to be given to the 
Armenians,” doubtles for the purpose of 
“constituting their free State.” 


The Treaty of Sévres [1920], with a simi- 
lar provision, was signed by the then puppet 
Sultan of the Turks, but Mustapha Kemal 
rebelled, the Sultan was forced into exile, 
and the treaty was never ratified. America 
washed, or tried to wash, her hands of the 
whole miserable business. 


After their crushing defeat by the Turks 
at Marash early in 1920, the French con- 
tented themselves with merely holding on to 
Syria, which, however, proved to be quite a 
handful. Kemal, with his reorganized army, 
was soon in complete control of the situation 
as a direct result of secret alliances which 
flowed from the conference which was to put 
an end to all of them. The Turks attacked 
the Armenians from the west while the So- 
viets attacked from the east. Capturing Eri- 
van, the Russians set up a government of 
Armenian Bolsheviki, and although Lenin 
had proclaimed the independence of the Ar- 
menian lands, Moscow came to terms with 
the new war lord by ceding to Turkey all the 
territory that had belonged to her in 1914, 
plus the district of Kars, which had been 
annexed by Russia in 1878. The Turks en- 
larged their frontiers on the east and Lloyd 
George’s and President Wilson’s Armenia 
vanished into thin air. 


The Treaty of Lausanne, signed in July, 
1923, consecrated the Turkish triumph, and 
the general cancellation of the peace treaties 
got under way. Lloyd George called this 
document “an abject, cowardly, and infam- 
ous surrender,” and while he himself was not 
without guilt, the little welshman was quite 
right. It may be a redeeming feature of the 
situation to admit that but few of the Ar- 


menians were returned to Turkish slavery. 
For the most part they had died in battle, or 
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more miserably in concentration camps and 
in enforced exile. Few indeed survived to 
realize how mistaken they had been to be- 
lieve that the civilized world and the 
churches of Christ would not abandon them 
to destruction at the hands of their tradi- 
tional oppressors. 

All that remains of the Armenia that the 
British government promised in 1916 to es- 
tablish and of which Mr. Wilson dreamed in 
1918—the Armenian State extending from 
Batoum to Baku, from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian—is a small district around Erivan, 
and even that today is in the hands of a 
gang of Armenian Communists subsidized 
and under the control of Lenin, The high 
hopes with which the Armenians threw 
themselves into the war and with which they 
came to the Conference resulted in disaster, 
indeed in one of the outstanding failures of 
the Conference. There are some who take 
comfort in the thought that another little war 
was avoided by the complete abandonment 
of the fragment of the Armenian people who 
still survived. This is perhaps true, but 
what a price has been paid! In the future, 
who will place any reliance on the given 
word of the civilized mations or their solemn 
covenant save the weak from the criminal 
aggressor? 

ee = — 


March—undated, 1919 

As a relief to the tragic history of his un- 
fortunate people, Nubar told me last even- 
ing a story which ranks with that of Queen 
Marie Antoinette’s necklace and its disap- 
pearance, out of which so many mystery 
yarns have been spun. However, from this 
incident far-reaching political repercussions 
are not likely to flow, thanks to the prestige 
of his powerful father, the great Nubar. 

When but a boy, in 1869, the young Nu- 
bar participated in all the fétes with which 
the Suez Canal was opened and the so-called 
marriage of the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea was celebrated. The announced purpose 


of the great work was “to spread civilization, 
expand commerce, and end wars,” and con- 
sequently all the great ones of the earth were 
invited to be present. Among those who 
came in an official capacity were the Earl of 
Dudley and his wife, whose stately beauty 
was still remembered when a generation la- 
ter I lived in London. They came as the 
favored guests of Khedive Ismail, the great 
spendthrift and connoisseur of female 
beauty. 


As always when she traveled abroad, Lady 
Dudley left her famous pearl necklace in the 
vault of her London bank, only bringing 
with her reproductions of this and other 
famous jewels. While away on an excursion 
to the Fayoum, the necklace disappeared, 
and before the return of her ladyship the 
frantic maid called in the police, who im- 
mediately ransacked Cairo in search of the 
precious ornaments and the thief. Also Lady 
Dudley found awaiting her the secretary of 
Ismail, who assured her that if not recovered 
the Khedive would replace the necklace and 
send it to her with his compliments and his 
apologies. This placed the Dudleys in a 
quandary. It was, of course, impossible to 
admit to Ismail that they had come to his 
resplendent court and attended a function 
that would become historic, like the meeting 
on the Cloth of Gold, with false jewels. No, 
that could never be. Finally they hit upon 
a plan. They would on their return to Lon- 
don rediscover the real jewels, advise the 
Khedive of their find, and beg his pardon for 
all the trouble that had been caused by the 
flighty maid, who had failed to bring the 
necklace to Egypt in the first place. 

In the meantime the Khedive, greatly 
mortified and chagrined at what apparently 
had happened, sent his secretary to Paris 
with the commission to duplicate the jewels, 
whatever the cost. 


“Ismail was unfortunate in the choice of 
his secretary,” continued Nubar, “as in many 
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other respects. This fellow was a Turk and 
not a reliable Armenian or even a Greek as 
he should have been. This scoundrel came 
to terms with a famous jeweler who had seen 
and was perfectly familiar with the Dudley 
necklace and agreed in a little time to re- 
produce it for forty thousand pounds. ‘Let 
us say fifty,’ whispered the secretary, ‘and 
it is a bargain.’ 

“While the pearls were being assembled, 
the secretary got in touch with a Paris Royal 
merchant, expert in such matters, and had a 
duplicate made which in due season he sent 
to the Dudley’s in London with the compli- 
ments of the Khedive. For some days the 
Dudleys could neither sleep nor eat. What 
was to be done? What could they do? Ina 
few days, however, they were delivered from 
their dilemma. They had the necklace 
“veted” by their jeweler, who reported that 
it was a reproduction and not a very good 
one at that. So Lady Dudley sat down and 
sent a charming perfumed note to Ismail, 
assuring him of the eternal gratitude. How 
magnificently wonderful he had been! There 
the matter ended as far as she was con- 
cerned. The faked necklace had been re- 
placed by a reproduction that was nearly, 
if not quite, as satisfactory. 

“The real necklace, which cost Ismail fifty 
thousand pounds, was deposited in an Am- 
sterdam bank and the wily secretary re- 
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turned to Cairo with ten thousand pounds 
pocket money. Poor Ismail showed him the 
grateful letter he had received from Lady 
Dudley and congratulated him upon the 
skillful way in which he had accomplished 
his delicate mission. In a few days the sec- 
retary pretended to fall ill and had himself 
ordered to a German spa. But he never went 
there. Instead he turned up in Amsterdam, 
reclaimed the necklace, sold some of the 
pearls, and pocketed the rest.” 

“And then!” I inquired. 

“Then he demonstrated once aagin that 
patriotism is the last resort of a scoundrel,” 
said Nubar. “He had heard that some of his 
cousins, the Turki of Turkestan, had risen 
against the Russians. He joined them and 
was killed in the first battle. The jewels, 
found in his pocket, were turned over to 
General Skobeleff who commanded the Rus- 
sians, and he, when he returned to Moscow, 
gave them to a song bird in one of the cafés 
who enjoyed his favor.” 

“And where do you think they are now?” 

“I do not know, but I have an idea. Prob- 
ably the Queen of the Bolsheviki is wearing 
them, or, like the thirty pieces of silver which 
Judas garnered by his treachery, they have 
just maturally gravitated toward the Soviet 
treasury.” 

I should perhaps add that Nubar’s opinion 
of the Lenin crusade is absolutely un- 
printable. 
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AGHASI KHANJIAN 


By K. TZITZERNAK 


Tzitzernak, the author of this article, is an Armenian DP who is now somewhere in 
Europe. It is of course a penname, and we withhold his name for very understandable 
reasons. When Aghasi Khanjian was Executive Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Soviet Armenia, a position which was tantamount to a dictator, he was in Armenia, and 


was an eye-witness of the events which he 


In the years 1928-1929 the widespread 
Soviet Union was going through the throes of 
an unprecedented travail. The class war was 
being pushed with wanton intensity. The 
Politburo had developed a most disastrous 
plan. The Soviet leaders were devouring each 
other, the “enemies of the people” had mul- 
tiplied, more so the communist unreliables. 
The leadership class was in need of a re- 
juvenation, fresh young blood was needed, 
without the “superstitions” and “shackling 
ethical conceptions of decadent bourgeoisie.” 

Rumors were spreading in the Central 
Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party of Soviet Armenia. The Left wing was 
gradually gaining the ascendency. Ashot 
Hovhanessian, as “a reactionary,” was giv- 
ing way to Haikaz Kostanian. But the lat- 
ter’s Armenia no longer inspired the ingen- 
ious Stalin with any hopes, and Aghasi 
Khanjian was being sent to Armenia, first 
as assistant secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, and later as Secretary. 

As a Bolshevik field worker, Aghasi 
Khanjian was unknown in Armenia until his 
arrival. He had been educated and trained 
in Moscow and Leningrad. By a stroke of 
luck he had been a friend of the all-powerful 
Kirov. As a party worker, during his first 
years he displayed such a degree of Bolshe- 


relates. 


vik ruthlessness that he merited the attention 
of not only Kirov, but Stalin himself. Long 
since Moscow had been looking for a man 
like Khanjian as ruler of Armenia in order to 
overturn the nationalist-patriarchal ways, 
modes and customs which still existed in 
Armenia. And Khanjian, indeed, performed 
this role so completely and fully that he 
merited the attention of Moscow over the 
head of Beria and was even decorated with 
the highest Lenin Order. Until then not a 
single Transcaucasian party worker had 
been rewarded with such an honor. 

Khanjian’s wife, who was not an Armen- 
ian, was likewise an outstanding communist 
and played no small role in Khanjian’s Ar- 
menia. In reality Khanjian never made a 
move without the dictation of his wife who 
was in direct contact with Moscow and sent 
daily reports of happenings in Armenia to 
the rulers in Kremlin. Moscow had no rea- 
son to suspect or worry about Khanjian as 
long as it kept its faithful agent in the per- 
son of Khanjian’s wife without whose knowl- 
edge not a leaf moved in Armenia. 

The minute Khanjian took the reins of 
the government, his first task was to get rid 
of all the unreliable or suspect officials. He 
purged the entire party and governmental 
structure. He accused some of unpardonable 
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crimes and liquidated them, others he rele- 
gated to subordinate and non-responsible 
posts. As a tested and tried Bolshevik, he 
surrounded himself with stooges who were 
loyal and devoted. 

The most important thing to be attended 
to was the security of the country which he 
entrusted to a monster called Moughdousi. 
The latter was Khanjian’s most able chief 
of the Cheka. He in turn surrounded himself 
with his loyal lackeys, all thieves, murderers, 
pickpockets, and criminals of all sort, who 
had grown up in the streets, had never seen 
the face of a home or family, These were 
the men who held the fate of the poor people 
in their hands. 

The Chekists of Moughdousi were the 
Janissaries of Armenia, while Moughdousi 
himself was a bloody Sultan Hamid, in the 
cynical sense of the word. He was without 
morals, base and callous. He often visited 
the entertainment resorts of Erivan, the 
theaters and the motion picture houses, not 
in order to preserve the order, but chasing 
beautiful women and girls. He made the 
rounds always accompanied by his grey- 
hounds. When he found his prey, he assigned 
one of his greyhounds to tail the victim. The 
tailer carried out his master’s orders im- 
plicitly and tracked down his victim until 
he got her name and address. The rest was 
taken care of by Moughdousi himself, the 
chief of the Cheka. 

Who was the man who could slip away 
from the claws of the all-mighty Cheka? 
Moughdousi would summon his victim for a 
questioning. He first verified her identity, 
then he would present her a list of crimes 
and would compel her to confess. The in- 
nocent victim would stagger, she would cry 
and swear that she knew absolutely nothing 
about those crimes, but Moughdousi would 
set his machinery in motion. He would 
threaten, and would terrify the victim with 
dire punishments. Then he would approach 
her in a friendly way, would try to comfort 


her, and would promise to help her, so she 
would not be tried provided she agreed to his 
demands. And who was the woman who 
could not agree? Who would want to en- 
danger the lives of her entire family? 

Notwithstanding it all, few was not the 
number of those who resisted him and were 
subjected to unutterable abuses. They were 
tried and were exiled to the distant north. 

Moughdousi’s chekists followed the ex- 
ample of their master. Instead of persecu- 
ting the women and the girls, they impri- 
soned their husbands or boy friends. Then 
they called the imprisoned man’s wife or girl 
for questioning. They presented them with 
artificial or slanderous accusations and de- 
manded an explanation. By this time the 
victims were ready to submit to their lustful 
will. 

In addition to the Communist Party and 
the Cheka, there were the Russian divisions 
who stood ready on the borders of Armenia. 
The Chekist troops were exclusively Rus- 
sians, while the people, unarmed and de- 
fenseless, were surrounded by the unnamed 
spies of the Cheka. All this came about in 
Khanjian’s Armenia, right under his nose. 
Khanjian was an internationalist Bolshevik. 
Al! that interested him was to appear good 
in the eyes of his Bolshevik masters, and to 
use every means to win their approval and 
praise. He did in Armenia what he would 
have done in Belyorussia, Ukrainia, or else- 
where, had he been sent there with the same 
mission. 

Khanjian encouraged nothing in Armenia 
which was nationalistic; on the contrary, he 
overturned the entire national life of Ar- 
menia and actually brought the country to 
the brink of the precipice. Not only in the 
brotherly republics of the Transcaucasus, 
but in the entire widespread Russia nowhere 
were the orders from Moscow executed with 
such precision as they were executed in 


Soviet Armenia. Khanjian had exhibited the 
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same zeal and devotion in Leningrad where 
he once had served as party leader of one of 
the sections of the city. 

When he came to Armenia, Khanjian ap- 
pointed special agents to search the judicial 
and other archives, to ferret out enemies of 
the communists. In the meetings of the 
select party intellectuals, they often investi- 
gated matters which pertained to the internal 
or international situations. Khanjian per- 
scnally attended some of the meetings where 
he made speeches, demanding greater vigil- 
ance and ruthless war against the internal 
and external enemies of the country. By 
external enemies, Khanjian meant the Dash- 
nak followers who lived abroad. 


“The grasshopper has begun to infiltrate 
our country from the Persian border.” “The 
Dashnak papers have again started to raise 
their howling.” These and similar expres- 
sions were typical of Khanjian speeches. In 
a series of violent anti-Dashnak articles in 
the official organ Sovetakan Hayastan he ac- 
cused the Dashnaks of collusive relations 
with the Kurds with the intention of making 
a joint attack on Armenia, and as if, to direct 
the operations, a number of noted mauserists 
headed by Nicol Aghbalian had been sent 
to the Near East. 

All the Dashnaks ita Armenia who long 
since had left their party, the volunteer 
fighters, and the officers of the former inde- 
pendent republic’s army were rounded up 
as suspects and were liquidated on various 
charges. Hovhaness Khachaznouni, a former 
prime minister of the independent republic 
who had renounced the Dashnak party and 
gone over to the Bolsheviks, and who some- 
how had managed to drag out his existence 
in Armenia during the ascendency of Ashot 
Hovanissian and Hakaz Gostanian, was 
exiled by Khanjian to Siberia where he died. 

The Khanjian purges liquidated not only 
the Dashnaks, but the Hunchaks, the Social 
Democrats, and the Social Revolutionaries, 
As to the Ramgavars, there was not even a 


trace of them in Armenia at the time. Khan- 
jian also purged all the communists who did 
not look good to him as Trotskyites or Buk- 
harinists. From the beginning he was com- 
mitted to the belief that Armenia, more than 
any other place, was a hotbed of Soviet 
enemies. That’s what he had been told and, 
loyal to his masters, he used every occasion 
to rid the country of these enemies. 
Khanjian revived many old and hidden 
scores, such as the trial of the assassins of 
Ghoukas Ghoukasian. Ghoukasian was a 
Bolshevik and had been an enemy of the in- 
dependent republic’s government. He was 
the one who had promoted rebellion in the 
army, had tried to shatter the morale of the 
troops, and had called the advancing Turkish 
soldiers “brothers.” Khanjian proclaimed 
him a national hero and erected his statue in 
the University section of Erivan. In several 
regions he held trials of those who had been 
“accomplices in the massacres of the Turk- 
ish workingmen in Aghbaba and Zangiba- 
sar,” the killers of the Bolsheviks during the 
civil war in Zangezour and Daralagiaz, and 
the followers of the “Azoyans,” the “coun- 
ter-revolutionaries,” and the “Dashnaks.” 
All these trials were of course conducted in 
the typical Bolshevik manner, in which 
thousands of innocents were accused by the 
communists and were ruthlessly punished. 
During the reign of Khanjian the libraries 
of Armenia were stripped clean of all old, 
nationalistic-patriotic books, and private and 
church libraries were seized. The greater 
part of the seized books were destroyed. The 
works of Raffi, Mouratzan, Proshian, and 
Abovian were barred from the school text 
books. The teaching of the history and geog- 
raphy of Armenia was forbidden. The old 
books in the libraries were put out of circula- 
tion. The censorship of books included Sur- 
khatian’s two volume work called “Armenian 
Literature,” published in 1925-27, a large 
map of Armenia which had been published 
before the arrival of Khanjian, Manouk 
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Abeghian’s text books on the Grammar of 
the Armenian language, and many other 
works which have slipped from my memory. 

From the first day of Khanjian’s transfer 
to Armenia a persecution was launched 
against the talented poet Yeghishe Charentz 
and a number of intellectuals. Having lost 
his footing in his beloved Armenia, Charentz 
went into voluntary exile. He wandered in 
the various cities of Transcaucasus but no- 
where was he free from Khanjian’s persecu- 
tions. Finally, he took refuge in Moscow and 
Leningrad, hoping he would be safer there, 
but Khanjian kept badgering him and finally 
succeeded in imprisoning him, After months 
of confinement, Charentz was transferred to 
the prison of Erivan under the immediate 
jurisdiction of Khanjian, where he died of 
his insufferable incarceration. Grigor Nerse- 
sian, B. Makintzian, Surkhatian, Zabel Ye- 
saian and countless other intellectuals shared 
the fate of Charentz. 

Until the arrival of Khanjian many of the 
villages of Armenia still had their churches 
and clergy. With limited rights the people 
continued to adhere to its faith and to ob- 
serve the traditional ritual and ceremony. 
Khanjian’s entry into Armenia was a fateful 
landmark for the church. In two to three 
years the church had reached the end of its 
existence. All the clergy, young or old, who 
had not renounced their calling in time, were 
imprisoned as “class enemies” or were exiled 
outside of Armenia. All the estates of the 
church were confiscated and their effects 
were seized or looted. 

In the cities the churches in large part were 
converted into clubs, museums, or assembly 
halls, while in the villages to warehouses of 
the Kolkhozes or even stables. Every native 
of Erivan knows that the motion picture 
house “The Atheist” is a former church. The 
same is true of the military club of Lenin- 
akan and the theater of Kirovakan. 

At Khanjian’s orders all the books and 
manuscripts of the Library of Etchmiadzin 


Convent were confiscated and transferred to 
Erivan. A part of these perished under the 
rain. The effects of Etchmiatzin were seized 
and the most valuable articles were moved 
to Erivan. The rights of the few remaining 
clericals in the Convent were curtailed, the 
monks were forbidden to step outside the 
Convent walls in their monastic garb, or to 
talk with the people. Likewise forbidden 
were the ringing of the church bell or loud 
ceremonies in the Convent. Without permis- 
sion from the Cheka no one had any right 
to step inside Etchmiatzin any longer. 

The years 1929-1930 were tragic years for 
the Armenian villages. Nowhere else in the 
vast stretches of the Soviet Union did the 
new messages of “The Socialistic Recon- 
struction of the Village,” “The elimination 
of the Kulaks as a class” find such a terrible 
echo as in Armenia. In the Transcaucasian 
brotherly republics nowhere were wrought so 
many ravages as were wrought in Armenia. 
At that time, when scarcely 20% of the 
peasantry of Georgia was enlisted among 
the kolkhozes, practically the entire peasan- 
try of Armenia had been taken into the 
kolkhoz camp. Whereas in the whole of 
Georgia only a few dozens of rebels were 
imprisoned, the remotest villages of Armenia 
gave their full quota of the victims as 
kulaks. 

Not satisfied with all this, Khanjian had 
issued orders to imprison all those who op- 
posed the order of kolkhoziation, and the 
order was carried out to the letter. In the 
years 1929-1930, 25,000 Armenian peasants 
were driven into exile. In those days, each 
week a trainload of prisoners left from Eri- 
van to Tiflis or Russia. In Akhtay, Darala- 
giaz, and other regions the peasants took 
flight into the mountains in order to escape 
the kolkhozes. The opponents of the kolk- 
hozes staged agitationary disturbances and 
unfurled the banner of rebellion. The rebel 
peasants attacked the officers of the govern- 
ment, beat them up, or even killed. The 
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situation was grave. Khanjian’s propagan- 
dists were terrorized and fled from the vil- 
lages. The mountains and valleys echoed 
with the vengeful calls and the whistle of 
the bullets of the rebel peasants. The num- 
ber of the rebels increased daily. 

To squelch the movement Khanjian called 
on the army but this availed nothing. Finally 
he asked the aid of Russian divisions who 
for weeks tramped the mountains and valleys 
of Armenia in search of rebels. Whenever 
forced, the latter resisted, but being cut off 
from the outside world, and largely ill- 
armed and ill-organized, they were unable 
to hold out very long. Some surrendered, and 
others stayed in the mountains for a long 
time as fugitives. To lure these back, Khan- 
jian finally resorted to typical Boleshevik 
deceit. He sent high-ranking officers to their 
homes to try to persuade them, to assure 
them that the government has forgiven 
them, that they would not be punished if 
they returned, and that they would even get 
new positions. Who does not recall the 
tricks of the Chekists, Melik Hovsepian, 
Surjarian and others, who called upon the 
families of the rebels, swore that there would 
be nothing to fear if they surrendered, and 
how those poor peasants believed these 
promises, returned, and surrendered them- 
selves, and how every last one of them 
was ruthlessly punished. 

By these deceitful’ tactics Khanjian 
tricked many a rebel leader, and once sur- 
rendered, exiled their families and friends 
to distant Siberia. And all this was accom- 
plished in such a manner that, not only the 
outside world, but even the other regions 
of Armenia knew nothing about it, because 
nothing was written in the papers nor spoken 
in meetings. 

To become the absolute dictator of Ar- 
menia, Khanjian spared no one, especially 
his high-ranking officers. His method was 
the typical Stalinian method, pitting one 


against the other in order to fortify his 
position. Through such tactics he succeeded 
in liquidating the entire high officialdom. His 
last victim was Sahak Ter Gabrielian. 
Chekist chief Moughdousi had him thrown 
out of the third story window and he was 
listed among the suicides. 

Toward the end of 1934, as a result of 
Kirov’s assassination in Leningrad, there 
was launched a campaign of arrests of the 
suspects and the unreliables throughout the 
Soviet Union. As usual, Armenia was in the 
forefront among those who fulfilled their 
quota. Thousands of peasants, those who 
had been exiled in the kolkhoz purges of 
1929-1930, who had atoned for their sins 
and had returned to the fatherland through 
legal channels, were declared undesirables 
by Khanjian and were subjected to fresh 
persecutions. In those days Khanjian spared 
none if any communist expressed a bad 
opinion or a suspicion about him. 


a * - 


And now a word about the enigma of 
Khanjian’s funeral about which Nayiri, in 
No. 12-13 of “Alik” has written: 


“From Khanjian’s home the funeral pro- 
cession started for the cemetary. All the 
principal leaders of Transcaucasus attended 
the funeral. Only the right hand of the 
great criminal, Beria, was absent. One of 
the funeral orators was Musabekov, the 
president of Transcaucasian Council of 
People’s Commissars, who said: “The loss 
of Aghasi is irreparable to us, it is regrettable 
that he went away from us. It is our duty 
to fill his absence by our deeds.’ ” 

Nayiri has also written in Asbarez: 

“At the court yard of Aghasi Khanjian’s 
home, before the burial of the body, an 
open air political mass was held in the 
presence of one hundred thousand mourners, 
participated in by the high ecclestiastical 
functionaries of Etchmiatzin. In those days 
of tension the Armenian ecclesiasticals of 
Etchmiatzin, including the Catholicos, with- 
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out any pressure, and united with the will 
of the Armenian people, for the first time 
celebrated holy mass for the soul of Bolshe- 
vik Aghasi Khanjian.” 


Blessed are they who believe this tripe. 
Nayiri apparently has confused what ac- 
tually happened with what was announced 
in “Sovetakan Hayastan”. Nothing was 
published about the funeral itself. He is so 
ignorant of the actual events that to this 
day he is in doubt whether Khanjian was 
buried in the cemetery, in the yard of his 
home, or on the banks of Zangu River which 
now belong to Aroutinov. As a matter of 
fact, there was a death notice about Khan- 
jian’s suicide which appeared in July 11 
issue of Sovetakan Hayastan, which ran: 

“The Transcaucasian Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR communist party 
ennounces the death of Aghasi Khanjian, the 
Secretary of the Communist Party of Ar- 
menia, which took place on July 9, 1936, as 
the result of an act of suicide. Considering 
the suicidal act as an expression of pussila- 
nimity which is unworthy of a leader of the 
party, the Transcaucasian Central Execu- 
tive Committee deems it necessary to reveal 
to the members of the party that lately 
Comrade Khanjian has permitted a number 
of political slips in his work by failing in 
his vigilance in ferreting out and exposing 
the nationalistic elements. Knowing those 
errors, Comrade Khanjian did not have the 
fortitude and courage to correct these er- 
rors like a true Bolshevik and resorted to 
suicide. Comrade Khanjian’s physical condi- 
tion was also deteriorated by his chronic 
illness — a serious case of tuberculosis.” 

This same announcement was also pub- 
lished by the Central Committee of Ar- 
menia in the same paper. Nothing more. 
No condolences from any one, nor any 
death notices by his close relatives. The 
paper came out quite late, when the people 
had already heard the news of Khanjian’s 
death and had thronged at the station to 


meet the corpse which, incidentally, was 
smuggled to the Central Committee’s build- 
ing and not the Cultural Home as was ex- 
pected. In the evening, every man had a 
newspaper in his hand, whether he could 
read or not. It was an extraordinary even- 
ing. The lights in the Central Committee 
were on. In the streets and the public 
squares suspicious-looking men_ shuffled 
along, slinking close to this or that group 
in conversation, and listening to them. The 
people of Erivan, who were experienced in 
such things, sensed the imminent danger 
and began to withdraw to their homes. The 
streets were crowded with uniformed or 
secret police. 

We passed that night in terror. In the 
morning I got into the street to get the latest 
news. The stores were busy and the street 
cars shuttled back and forth along the 
Abovian Boulevard. Only the bookstores 
were closed. I approached a newstand to 
get the morning paper. “We haven’t got 
Sovetakan Hayastan yet,” the newspaper- 
man told me. There was no paper until 
evening. At the Central Committee building 
the usual daily traffic was missing. There 
were more policemen in the streets than 
was customary. The people looked very 
terrified. 

In the evening, strollers were barred from 
Leninian Square. At 10 o'clock the police 
sounded the sirens, warning the people to 
clear the streets. In certain streets mounted 
police kept their rounds, while mechanized 
cars loaded with soldiers kept darting back 
and forth. Everyone felt himself in danger, 
everyone was scurrying to shelter. Late 
in the evening a loaded car came to a stop 
at the cemetary gate. A few men got out and 
entered the cemetary, followed by the car. 
They had brought along Khanjian’s casket 
which they lowered in a hole which had been 
dug the day before, and covered it with 
cement. Sentinels kept vigil at the cemetary 
all night. 
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There were no papers on July 13. There 
were rumors that Mikoyan, Yezhov, Beria 
and others had arrived in Erivan. Two days 
later we learned that president of the 
People’s Commissars Council, Kouloyan, 
and Chief of Police Dourkarian had been ar- 
rested by border guards as they attempted 
to cross the Persian border with false papers. 

The mass arrests in the days of Khan- 
jian, 1929-30 and 1934-35, in Armenia, had 
stunned the people. Each man was think- 
ing about saving his own neck and seeking 
shelter from the all-engulfing disaster. 
And now the police cars were busy day and 
night, dumping the victims of the Cheka into 
the jails. What native of Erivan can ever 
forget those terrible nights when many fled 
to the vineyards or hid themselves under 
an out of the way roof? All were being 
whipped by the terror that mass arrests 
would start all over again. 

The third day, July 14, Sovetakan Hay- 
astan and other papers were on the stands 
again, Sovetakan Hayastan carried the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Activists of the 
Communist Party of Armenia in regard to 
Khanjian: 

“The session of the Activists of the com- 
munist party of Armenia condemns the 


suicidal act of Aghasi Khanjian, former 


secretary of the Central Committee, as un- 
worthy of a Bolshevik. The meeting finds 
that Khanjian’s behaviour, which is harm- 
ful to the party, is the direct result of his 
pussilanimity, unworthy of a leader of the 
party organization, and his lack of courage in 
correcting a number of his serious political 
errors as a Bolshevik should. The meeting 
regards Khanjian’s behaviour as duplicity 
to his party. Hopelessly entangled in his 
nationalistic errors and ties, Khanjian re- 
sorted to the treasonable and provocative act 
of suicide — an act which was directed 
against the party. 

“The Activist notes that Khanjian, as 
leader of the Central Committee of Ar- 


menia, lately has displayed small vigilance 
in exposing, and combatting the counter- 
revolutionary Trotskyites and the nation- 
alists. Khanjian’s provocation is a treason- 
able blow in the back of the Communist 
Party of Armenia and all the Bolsheviks 
of Transcaucasus —an act which strength- 
ens the position of the nationalistic remnants 
of Transcaucasus, and act which is butter 
on the bread of the Dashnaks, the Trotsky- 
ites, and the pitiful riffraff of the rest of the 
counter-revolutionaries. 


“The Activist condemns with indignation 
Khanjian’s treasonable behaviour which is 
a weapon in the hands of the class enemies, 
the counter-revolutionary Trotskyites, and 
the Dashnaks who are the implacable en- 
emies of the Armenian working men, against 
the Soviet government and against the party 
of Lenin and Stalin, etc., etc.” 


The meeting of the Activist took place on 
July 12, the day of Khanjian’s funeral 
when, according to Nayiri, Musabekov 
tearfully exclaimed: “Khanjian’s death is 
an irreparable loss to us.” 

The meeting of the Bolshevik Activist, 
which was directed by unnamed persons 
from Moscow and Tiflis, was not satisfied 
with condemning Khanjian alone, but de- 
cided to purge Armenia of all enemy ele- 
ments. And the purges began from the 
moment the session was opened. If Khan- 
jian had imprisoned only those who had been 
betrayed by communists, the men who were 
working in the dark began to arrest now all 
those who knew Khanjian. Khanjian had 
been a leader in Armenia for eight years, how 
could anyone fail to know him? However, 
there were those who disowned him and in- 
stantly turned their allegiance to Aroutinov 
and the rest of the executioners. 

Factually, the Armenian people were de- 
capitated. All the Armenian governmental 
functionaries and the intellectuals were 
wiped out. The schools were stripped of their 
teachers. Everywhere there was a gaping 
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void. Only a few months later were the 
empty chairs filled by imported officers, al- 
though the schools and the universities were 
idle for a long time. 

I had the misfortune of living in those 
terrible days, and tasted the bitter dregs of 
the calamity which hit the Armenian people. 
The ravages which I have mentioned were 
only a small part of Khanjian’s deeds. To 
men who think like Nayiri, Khanjian was 


an anti-communist, a patriot, a defender of 
his people’s cause, one who was concerned 
with the expansion of Armenia’s boundaries, 
one who created a prosperous era for the 
Armenian people. Just how and why? Was 
it because he was assassinated by the Bol- 
sheviks? What did he give to the Armenian 
people, except misery, poverty, the jail, 
the exile, and the terror? 








Dust 


The wind howls in mad search of prey 
And moans a bit to skies of grey; 
Then it screeches in famished lust 

For bodies of ashes turned dust. 


So body to ashes to dust 

Meets the wind as someday it must; 
And dust of men of fame or not 
Bow humbly to this common lot. 


—DIKRAN AKILLIAN 
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AN ENCOUNTER WITH 
P. K. THOMAJAN 


Poet--Philosopher--Bon Vivant 


By LAWRENCE TERZIAN 


It has been said—and here I am as one 
witness to the fact—that one cannot be in the 
presence of P. K. Thomajan even for one- 
half hour without acquiring the compulsion 
to perform miracles, the greatest of which is 
to live fully with gusto. This bon vivant of 
a man, P. K. or Tommy, as he is interchange- 
ably called, is so vibrant a personality, so 
forceful a proponent of creative imagination, 
so sincere a purveyor of words and fantasy, 
that you will find yourself awed by his im- 
agery, infected with his teeming vitality. 

Many of us know P. K. as a quip-builder, 
the coiner of such Thomajantics as: Tears— 
glum drops . . . Gay divorcees—Peach-o- 
Renos . . . which crop up in such leading 
columns as that of Walter Winchell. Or in 
the Reader’s Digest: What defeatists need 
is a good swift kick in the seat of their can’ts. 

Thomajan, the master of double entendre 
and barbed wit, is a happy-glow-lucky per- 
sonality. His nimble and effortless effron- 
teries compel instant attention and create 
ripples of smiles that emanate from deep 
satisfactions. His made-to-ardor phrasing 
jest-propel his far-reaching concepts. 

Mobile in facial expression and boyishly 
pleasing, he has large, comic-friendly eyes 
spectacled in heavy tortoise-shell, a shock of 
handsome black hair just tuning a shade or 
two of gray, and enormous black eyebrows 
that lend accentuation to his speech. His 
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voice is big and inflectional; and his face, 
like an actor’s, can run the gamut of expres- 
sion. Listen, and he conveys utmost sincer- 
ity and immediacy in his words. 

But what is he? you ask. Who is this 
volatile bundle of verves who communicates 
exacting philosophies underneath his charm- 
ing and magnetic posturings? Posturings 
they may seem to the uninitiated, because 
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evidently Tommy appears out-of-norm. But 
then we must seek more subtle contact. For 
there are many facets to puissant P. K. He 
is poet, gag man, idea-man-about-town, fea- 
ture writer, copy stylist, and epigrammatist 
par excellence. 

P. K.’s whole life is dedicated, as he says, 
to incubating originalities, novel nuances 
that articulate and energize latent potentials, 
that are a contribution to contemporary liv- 
ing, that introduce gay ideas that enliven. 

This is the core of his life and wit, his 
philosophy. And his work—his masterpieces 
of poems, epigrams, notes—are exquisite 
testimony. 

But let us learn about Thomajan’s own 
raison d’etre. Let us visit him at his home 
in Carlstadt, New Jersey. 

The interior of Thomajan’s spacious 
friendly home, as you will notice, including 
the walls of the softly carpeted stairway 
leading to his private study, is a veritable 
museum of pictures, large and small—water 
colors, oil paintings, autographed photo- 
graphs of celebrities P. K. has been associ- 
ated with in his colorful career, intimately 
inscribed images from such famous artists as 
Marcel Vertes and Hovsep Pushman. 

His library study, where he composes most 
of his work, is a large room overlooking the 
distant New York skyline. One wall from 
floor to ceiling is completely lined with books 
—choice first editions and bizarre art books. 
The array of unusual titles aptly reflects 
P. K.’s elite erudition. 

Parallel to this great wall of books and 
half-way across from the opposite wall is 
Thomajan’s desk, an elegant 18th century 
period piece, on a corner of which is a fasti- 
dious group of reference volumes—close by 
is his portable typewriter—ever ready for 
action. Seated at his desk in a handsome 
leather chair, facing his wall of books and 
side-glancing at the Manhattan skyscrapers, 


P. K. finds himself the subject of a continu- 
ous impetus to perform. Over a richly cush- 


ioned divan hangs a magnificent abstract 
painting by Arthur Kraft, which was spec- 
ially painted for P. K. and seems to incorpo- 
rate all his moods and masks. 

Behind him is a half-wall of books includ- 
ing a section housing some two hundred sym- 
phony albums. Alongside is a phonograph 
atop which is a decorative white hand hold- 
img a sphere made of transparent plastic 
strips. Above this are two photographic stu- 
dies of P, K., one by Yousuf Karsh and the 
other by Countess de Beausacq. Over in one 
corner is a dainty stool formed in the shape 
of a heart; and the floor is carpeted wall to 
wall in a lush green chenille which contri- 
butes to the velvety verdancy of the room. 

Our host is wearing a dark blue beret, 
slacks, and a polo shirt. No pretense about 
his clothing. P. K. wears what is most com- 
fortable and gives him a resilient sense of 
ease. 

You will see that during his conversation 
with us he moves about the room with a 
kinetic fluency. He moves against this dra- 
matic background with striking eclat. There 
is depth and enthusiasm in his voice, a zest 
in the messages he wants to get across to us. 
He speaks rapidly, and his eyes have a tend- 
ency to drift away from you, as he surren- 
ders himself to the uttermost limits of the 
idea in mind. His incisive sentences have a 
staccato tattoo. He breaks them up at rhyth- 
mic intervals which pause-punctuates his 
thoughts, endows them with further empha- 
sis. His speech loaded with double barreled 
double entendres shatters all doubts, scores 
swift convictions. You cannot help but feel 
that here is a spirited human being imbued 
with high purposes with which you irresist- 
ibly like to be identified. 

Let’s catch this intrepid individual in seri- 
ous mood. He is explaining his writing: “I 
believe in working against vital experiences, 
to have them flurry up faint motifs, to har- 


ness wherever possible inspirational momen- 
tum and convert it swiftly into a quickening 
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idea.”’ His poetry, of course, as all his writ- 
ing, is drawn directly from his process of 
living and is not deliberately staged. His 
poetry tumbles into his creative orbit in the 
course of his cascading contacts with life. 
Thomajan is always in active pursuit of 
living: “At all times I attempt to establish 
between myself and life a ratio of under- 
standing and assimilation of prevailing in- 
fluences. I feel there is a continuous battle 
with one’s self to extrovert lazy latencies 
within a person, We are like icebergs—90% 
of our potentials are submerged and our task 
is to merge 100% with life.” 


Tommy enjoys a certain perversity in wit, 
thrills in ideas that have an oblique tangent. 
He spends a great deal of time on the ideol- 
ogy of originality, maneuvering his subcon- 
scious so that it will respond with organic 
originalities that are native to his own per- 
sonality and not a result of alien influences. 
“I relate everything,” he continues, “to the 
rhythm of my own evolution. Experience is 
only significant ‘when it can be identified with 
the main channel of one’s career. Everything 
must be interpreted and resolved into one’s 
own idiom and temperament.” Decisively he 
states, “I believe in screening everything 
through the meshes of finer and finer sensi- 
bilities, becoming more and more discrimin- 
ating in what one accepts in the stream of 
one’s consciousness. I believe that everyone 
should voluntarily make oneself the subject 
of multiple disciplines. Only in this way can 
one become a sound and balanced individual, 
aligned with fundamental trends.” 


At this point we may be tempted to inter- 
rupt and question P. K. on marriage, for he 
was recently married after remaining a 
bachelor ’till past 40. Why so late a decision? 

“An artist of all people must meet his total 
affinity—someone who meets him on all 
three planes—mental, physical and spiritual 
—only in achieving this triumvirate of re- 
sponses can he triumph. Every human being 


should rigorously process himself through 
the major experiences of life, of which mar- 
riage is the most pivotal. A real marriage 
has a selfless give-and-take of opinions and 
attitudes that rectifies off-center impulses— 
it invokes creative spontaneities that pro- 
mote inspirational growth.” In his previous 
poetry you can detect a strain of poignancy 
and unfulfillment, an appeal to an idealistic 
image that finally precipitated perhaps the 
ultimate realization—marriage. 

“Persistent, subconscious fixation on a 
deep desire inevitably yields materializa- 
tion.” 

Three concrete evidences of this positive- 
thinking attitude have played a key role in 
Thomajan’s life and career. The first of 
which was his youthful predilection for pic- 
turesque language and his growth as a 
writer; the second evidence, his success as a 
publicist and a director of comedy research 
for a great Hollywood comedian; and third, 
his marriage and new perspective. Let me 
enlarge on these three evidences, or phases in 
his life, and we will ask Thomajan to cor- 
roborate. 


As a child, Tommy displayed a marked 
awareness of the subtleties of language and 
its plastic power, He was attracted to in- 
dividuals who possessed a mastery of—the 
word—and reacted keenly to unusual usages. 
“In me it was a profound aspiration to 
achieve that uncanny control of the phrase— 
my desire verged on casting indelible moods 
and spells.” 

This verbal fixation on the power and 
beauty of words had its eventual fruition. 
As a fledgling copywriter, P. K. had always 
admired the work of Frank Irving Fletcher, 


_ ace copywriter of the Twenties. Years later, 


when P. K. had won his reputation as a great 
word virtuoso in advertising, an important 
advertising executive on encountering his 
writings for the first time, forthrightly re- 
marked: “Your work reminds me of Frank 
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Irving Fletcher, but you have gone beyond 
him in your stylistic wizardry.” To Tommy, 
who always had Fletcher as his model, this 
was concrete evidence of the materializing 
power of positive sharp-focused thinking. 

Proof number 2 of this positive fixation 
grew out of his experience as an exploitation 
representative for Paramount Pictures soon 
after his graduation from Clark University. 
He was one of Paramount’s agile field men 
in the mid-West, barnstorming films and 
emblazoning their appeal. Resourceful and 
with unlimited energies, he always had the 
drive to identify himself with scintillating 
personalities and projects. In the public’s 
eye at that time was the comedian, Harold 
Lloyd, whom P. K. had not met but admired 
as a brilliant individual. As Tommy’s career 
in pictures took hold, his ingenious work 
came to the attention of the very man he 
most wanted to meet, and before long he 
found himself associated with Lloyd in 
Hollywood in the very special capacity of 
director of comedy research, an affiliation 
that lasted five years. 


Marriage, of course, was the third fulfill- 
ment in the career of P. K. Thomajan. This 
past February he married the fascinating 
Charlotte Chrekjian, a careerist in her own 
right, One of P. K.’s myriad descriptions of 
her is “teem mate” and her “charmagic.” 

“A solo performance,” observes P. K., “is 
a plaintive thing—there’s nothing like an 
exhilarating duet; it makes the whole world 
SING. Marriage where there is attunement 
brings about a supple coordination of fa- 
culties that makes for well-knit thinking and 
action.” 

Strange as it may seem, Thomajan is a bit 
of a fatalist—feels there is a little Kismet in 
every destiny. He believes that every exist- 
ence has an ordained pattern, “yet it be- 
hooves us all to exercise our God-given 
faculties—our powers—to the very maxi- 
mum and then fate will be prompted to re- 
spond with the utmost beneficence.” 


“Fate,” he says, “is like a good God that 
is inclined to double whatever we are willing 
to invest in life.” 

Thomajan is as distinguished for his own 
genre of poetry and philosophy as he is for 
his own genre of business writings. He has 
four volumes of verse to his credit: “Beaux 
and Arrows,” “Hymns to Hers,” “Djinns 
and Bitters,” and “Hades and Jades.” A fifth 
volume of his love poems, dedicated to his 
wife Charlotte, will be released by The Tan- 
talus Press in the fall of 1950. It is intrigu- 
ingly titled “Cupidylls.” You can always tell 
a Thomajan poem by its unique type profile 
and the crisp crackling way in which the 
phrases break. He never uses titles because 
he feels that they are an imposition and quite 
unnecessary. A poem should be free thought 
out of which the reader can make anything 
he desires, depending upon his particular set 
of associations. 

At a ceaseless pace, P. K. carries out his 
creative activities on a full-time schedule. 
He arises at six in the morning, when the 
cogitations of his subconscious are fresh for 
gleaning. He visits New York on alternate 
days to interview clients. Always, he is tire- 
lessly jotting down notes of flash thoughts, 
These are carefully committed to his note- 
books for later scrutiny. Thoughts are pre- 
cious and they never recur in the same form 
and Thomajan never lets one escape for each 
has a precise place in the overall scheme of 
his writings. 

The flow of imagistic phrases reflect like a 
kaleidoscope the surrounding scene and its 
remotest aspects. These waifs and strays be- 
come woven into the warp and woof of his 
writings without forethought or afterthought. 
P. K. has too much respect for these idea- 
individuals to regiment them by classifica- 
tions. He tosses them loose into his note- 
books to respond of their own volition when 
he has need for them. To date, Thomajan 
has some 125 notebooks each numbering 200 
pages. 
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“I feel that the very act of transcribing 
these verbal visions writes them indelibly on 
subconscious tablets where they remain for 
eternity,” we hear him say. “I like to have 
these inspirations age in my notebooks where 
they undergo a mellowing ripening process. 
Raw ideas are hard to digest. I want time 
to gently season them so that when they are 
re-approached they will have acquired a 
tenderized humanness.” 


This knowing ideologist reveals: “I have 
found that one of the basic principles of 
originality consists of unusual combinations, 
the more opposite the blend, the more the 
originality fizzes and effervesces.” 


On this point, let me explain how Tommy 
likes to compose. He will open one note- 
book, say No. 19 dating back to 1930, any 
page atrandom. Then he will open another 
volume four years later, picking another 
page by chance; then yet another volume 
with the same space interval, allowing for 
adequate expansion and contrast in his ideas. 
After spreading out four or five volumes, he 
will, as he says—scanalyze—“shoot heated 
glances across these fragments with the 
avowed purpose of fusing inspirationally 
affinitized fragments into a creation. Thus 
originalities are precipitated that could never 
be thought.” 


This is a unique creative technique that 
only a person of P, K.’s broad background 
and salient wit could utilize. Any one of the 
unset gems in these notebooks, he states, has 
unlimited breeding capacities and could just 
as well result in a play, a poem, essay, or 
song. It’s all a matter of mood and contacts 
that determine their ultimate destiny. Can- 
didly he confesses, this intellectual meteor: 


“I like to induce in myself twilight states of 
consciousness where I filter through a misty 
maze wisps of dream from the unknown. 
The subtlest inspirations are lured through 
veils.” 

Thomajam’s roving mind has even ven- 
tured into the field of juvenile creations, 
which, he remarks, keeps his fancies limber 
and playful. He is the inventor of a popular 
art toy, “Stretch-Sketch” and is the author 
of two delightful books, “The White Lie,” 
and “The Runaway House.” Certain artists 
are two people—one, talent; and the other, 
the individual. Thomajan is a fusion of talent 
and personality, which is the thing that gives 
a savor to his work and his presence. His 
enthusiasm for his work and sheer living is 
supremely infectious. P. K. describes him- 
self as a homogenization of occidental wit 
and oriental wisdom. And this is the contour 
and context of his poetry, too. Ever present 
in his virile lines is an elusive plan, a certain 
quickness of spirit that annihilates logic and 
resurrects intuition. 

His is the reverberant voice of mystic 
overtones that echoes the everlasting chal- 
lenge of life to try, to do, and to dare. You 
can hear him whisper to your innermost in- 
telligence, “Don’t ever coast on a formula 
and indulge in sterile repetitions. Always 
start from scratch—if you make your crea- 
tive mark. Each experience should broaden 
your scope and versatility—initiate you 
deeper into life’s processes. Forever attack 
opportunity and exhilarate to your God- 
given resources, Life must be lived flexibly 
for art to flourish!” 

Shall we take leave now of P. K. Thom- 
ajan and put into practice some of his 
precepts. 
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I shall always 

fly kites . . . kites 

that give me a tug 

of heaven... and when 
my string runs out... 

i shall feed forth 

the strands of my being 
till i become utterly 
untavelled and trail 

off into the blue... 


Be to me 

a supple birch 
bending to my 
pleasure 
suddenly 
catapulting me 
into heaven 


Cradling 
memories 
of you 

i rock 
myself 
to sleep 


I must press 
beyond you... 
beyond myself 

for us to truly 
touch one another 


Someday 

shall i 

be hurled 

back to all 

my half-loves 

to be quartered 
by them 


POEMS BY P. K. 


I’m a black-black black sheep 
gamboling in fields of clover 
frolicking from bleat-to-bleat 
till this long long day is over 
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You strike 

clear head tones 

that cascade down 
each vertebra 
making them resound 
one by one 

like a string 

of chinese gongs 


May i 

keep losing 
my designs in 
the pattern 

of life... 
ever finding 
fresh motifs 


once 

i carved 
two names 
on a tree 
its wounds 
have healed 


when will mine 


iama 

capricious leaf 

airily detached 

from the tree of life 
sustained by whirlwinds 


Once i thoughtlessly 
tore up one of your 
notes .. . tossed its 
bits to the wind’... 
when suddenly they 
turned into a flock 

of white doves that 
soared back to me 


Your healing hands 
pass back and forth 
over and around me 
swiftly mending every 
little break in my 

aura with the living 
color of your being 





When you seal 

me to you 

do not address me 

by names you know 
call me wild strange 
things . . . resurrecting 
in me identities that 
have slumbered 

too long 
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THOUGHT SCINTILLATIONS FROM P. K. THOMAJAN’S NOTEBOOKS 


Cranks always start things. 


The true gentleman is poised between 
an inner tact and an outer deference. 


Gossips: Lowquacious people. 
Education—the sculpture of culture. 


The Aurora Borealis might be defined 
as a rainbow with delirium tremens. 


The world can never nail down genius, 
but it certainly crucifies it. 


Bottled-up people usually jar. 


When you put your best foot foe-ward, 
look out for a kick in the rear. 


One never finds one’s place by trying to 
displace others. 


Police billies: Yegg beaters. 
Anger: Barbed ire. 


What is prayer but communion- 
ication. 


Contacts should be made with tact not 
con. 


Birthdays have an embarassing way of 
turning into girthdays. 


Distasteful work: Grudgery. 


A well-preserved peach always remains 
an apple-of-the-eye. 


Epitaph for a bohemian: He lived with 
a will and died without one. 


We are forever blunderstanding one 
another. 


Crowds usually have a massappiness. 


A conscience is always taking inven- 
tory. 


Bargain hunters: Ware wolves. 
Writing: An inkurable disease. 
Some people’s idea of justice is just ice. 


Short short story of a glamor girl: 
Glowing ... glowing ... gone! 


Deluded parents build castles-in-the- 


heir. 
Dilettantes have ants in their tantrums. 


Perverse people seem to have a natural 
talent for doing the flopposite. 


A successful man knows how to step 
down his ideals and step up his ideas. 


Shadow: A visual echo. 


Your arch sophisticate is a daring blend 
of sheen and spleen. 


Inspiration sins when it pauses to think. 
Broadway: Bewilderness of britelites. 
Habits: Trait jackets. 

Washington: Gabital of the U.S. A. 
Why not Cyranose de Bergerac? 
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SOMETHING 


TO REMEMBER 


By MARDIE JAY BAKJIAN 


I was eight years old when I secured my 
first job, I worked in a tailor shop after 
school and Saturdays for ten cents a week. 


My boss was a small energetic man who 
wore thick glasses and scurried about the 
shop like a mouse. In his hurry to wait on 
customers, he often bumped into me, and 
during a busy hour one Saturday afternoon 
a serious collision occurred. There goes my 
job, I thought, as he executed a spectacular 
leap into space and crashed to the floor. 


Instead of firing me on the spot, he apol- 
ogized. I was completely dumbfounded. He 
then assumed a confidential tone and con- 
fessed that his eyes were going from bad to 
worse, and he elaborated at great length on 
how much he had come to depend on touch 
to do his sewing or to court out change. 
He looked at me furtively as he spoke, his 
eyes gleaming like small black buttons. 

A short time later I discovered that his 
eyes were as sharp as mine. He had cooked 
up the story about his failing sight to keep 
me from associating his clumsy behavior 
with the frequent trips he took to the back 
room. I came to understand his problem 
during a quiet Saturday afternoon, when a 
dime fell from his hand and rolled to the 
opposite end of the shop, coming to rest 
under the sewing machine. I studied his 
eyes while he studied the flight of his prec- 
ious coin. I threw a quick glance at the coin, 
a movement that did not escape his telescopic 
eyes. He made no move to recover the dime. 

I accepted what seemed to be a silent chal- 
lenge and stepped into the back room on the 


pretense of being busy with one thing or 
another, thus affording him the opportunity 
he needed to retrieve the dime. Quite by 
accident I found a bottle of whiskey tucked 
underneath a bolt of cloth, and I knew then 
why he was always so wobbly. When I re- 
turned, the coin had disappeared. I went 
about my work as if nothing had happened. 
I never let on I had discovered his secret, 
and thereafter, I made it a point to keep out 
of his way, which proved to be something of 
a contest. 

It was my job to pick up and deliver gar- 
ments, and whenever I had free time, I was 
required to tidy up the shop. Although my 
mother harbored great expectations, I 
learned nothing of tailoring except, perhaps, 
that it didn’t pay very well. 

The significance of my job, I felt, lay not 
in any knowledge I would gain of tailoring, 
but the fact that I was earning money, little 
as it was. By now, fortunately, my mother 
was earning enough to get us by, and she in- 
sisted that I spend my money as I saw fit. 

For lunch every Saturday I bought a huge 
cinnamon roll for one cent. Every Sunday 
I went to the City Theater. Before I began 
earning my own way, as it were, I used to 
beg for pennies in front of the theater. 
“Penny, Mister?” was the usual approach, 
voice and manner completely submissive, 
each time a man went up to the box office. 
I was too proud to beg pennies from the 
ladies, an attitude my comrades neither 
shared nor tried to understand. In an hour 
or two, nevertheless, I’d collect enough pen- 
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nies—six, to be exact, including war _tax— 
to enter the theater legally. 


Now, with no more begging, I acquired an 
air of importance. I walked up to the box 
office with confidence, yanked out my hand- 
kerchief, struggled for a moment or two with 
the knotted end, and plunked down the full 
admission price. It was a wonderful feeling 
buying a ticket with money I’d earned my- 
self. 

I went to the City Theater when it opened 
in the afternoon, and I stayed there until it 
closed at midnight. To avoid being spotted 
by the manager, I changed my seat each time 
the lights came up for intermission. Because 
of the War, patriotic and popular songs were 
sung. The words to each song were flashed 
upon the screen, and the spotlight picked up 
a woman singer on the stage who, in the 
dubious role of Liberty, led the singing. 
Smiles was always sung. Also, It’s A Long, 
Long Way To Tipperary, Over There, 
Freckles, and Peggy O'Neill. At the finish 
the lady on the stage waved the American 
flag and we all stood up at once and sang 
The Star Spangled Banner. 

All went well with my job at the tailor 
shop until my shoes wore out. It was not 
only my best pair, it was the only pair I had, 
with no immediate prospect of getting 
another, No shoes meant I’d have to give 
up my job, and no job meant no more cake, 
no more candy, no more shows. 

Going home from work one Saturday 
night, I made up my mind to ask my mother 
for new shoes. 

I stopped cold at the door of our flat. I 
heard Uncle Art’s voice, and then my 
mother’s. They were having an argument. 
Uncle Art kept saying she should put her 
children in an orphanage, and she answered 
back in a trembling voice she would never 
sacrifice her children for anything the world 
had to offer. 

“You should marry again,” Uncle Art said, 
lowering his voice. “You’re still young.’ But 


tell me, who will marry a woman with four 


children?” 


“Why should I marry?” my mother re- 
sponded. “What did one marriage do for 
me that I should rush madly into another?” 

“Is it mad to have someone who will pro- 
vide for you? Let us say you made a mistake 
the first time. Why should you make an- 
other? Why should you suffer? How can you 
earn enough to support four children?” 

There was a pause. I heard my mother 
sigh. I stood there in the dark hall and tried 
to tell myself I hadn’t heard what Uncle Art 
had said, but the word orphanage banged in 
my head and sent waves of fear all over 
me. I had come home to talk to my mother 
about shoes, and now I had something far 
more serious to worry about. I wanted to 
run away. I’d heard all kinds of stories 
about the orphanage, all about its deep stony 
cellars where children were whipped. I 
hated its very name. I hated everything con- 
nected with it. I hated Uncle Art, I hated 
the world. 


“No,” my mother said, “I'll never give up 
my children, come what may.” 

I was proud of her, 

Uncle Art said, “I know what’s best for 
you.” 

“No one knows what’s best for anybody.” 

“Do you want them to take your children 
away by force?” 

There was a quick silence. I pressed closer 
to the door, straining to catch every word. 

“They took away my husband and killed 
him,” she said slowly, “but they will never 
touch my children.” 

For a moment neither one spoke. 

“Would you,” my mother broke the si- 
lence, “place your children in an orphanage?” 

“My children are not orphans.” 

“Neither are mine.” 

I wondered why my mother continued 
talking to him. Why didn’t she send. him 
away? 
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Uncle Art said, “I admire your courage, 
but courage does not provide food and shel- 
ter.” He paused. “I am thinking only of your 
own welfare. The times, as you know, are not 
good. All of us have our own problems to 
think of. There isn’t much that we can do.” 

“Have I asked you for help?” 

“That’s not the point. The fact is you 
haven’t the means to raise your children 
properly.” 

He added, “Well, think it over. I won’t 
be surprised if you change your mind, After 
all, you’ve got your own future to consider. 
Let me have your answer tomorrow.” 

“There’s no need to wait until tomorrow. 
You can have my answer now. While I live,” 
she said in a quivering voice, “while these 
hands move and these eyes have sight, my 
children will never go to an orphanage.” 

Angry footsteps approached the door. 

I fled down the hall and hid in the shadow 
of the stairway. My heart was thumping, 
thumping. 

Uncle Art appeared in the hall. He said 
something over his shoulder in a gruff voice 
and started off. He walked by without seeing 
me. He took long heavy steps. At the front 
door he halted and stared vaguely down the 
hall. He seemed to be looking straight at me. 

I held my breath, making not the slightest 
movement. He retraced his steps a short 
distance, then shook his head and went out. 
I was relieved to see him go. 

The rest of the evening my mother was 
grave. I said nothing about the incident, but 
during the night I had a horrible dream. 
I dreamt about Uncle Art. He was trying to 
cart me off to the orphanage, I tried to 
scream, but I’d lost my voice. I kept run- 
ning until I was breathiess. Uncle Art was 
reaching out to catch hold of me when I woke 
up. I sat up in bed, trembling. It was still 
dark. I reached over and shook my mother. 

“What is it?” she cried, startled. 

“It’s me,” I said softly, in order not to 


waken my baby brother. He slept between 
my mother and me, and the girls shared the 
other bed. 

“What’s happened?” 

-“T had a bad dream.” 

“Oh,” she yawned. “Say a prayer and go 
back to sleep.” 

Then she asked, “What was your dream 
about?” 

“The orphanage.” 

“What?” 

“Uncle Art was chasing me.” 

She paused. “Are you afraid?” 

“Yes.” 

“Am I afraid?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, I’m not. And you shouldn’t be 
either. When you’re afraid, you’re weak.” 

“Will they take us to the orphanage?” 

“Not while I’m living.” 

Then she said, “We’re poor, yes. But are 
we weak? No. We’re not frightened by the 
world, are we?” 

“No,” I said, gaining confidence, “we’re 
not.” 

“Always remember that. Always tell 
yourself there is nothing to fear. Will you 
remember?” 

“Yes,” I said, dropping back to sleep and 
forgetting all about the orphanage. 


* * #*# 


In a week or so my mother got a job at 
another factory that paid her a higher salary. 
At the same time she reduced the rent by 
agreeing to sweep and mop, once a week, the 
stairways and halls of our tenement. She 
struggled valiantly, making a tremendous 
effort to keep us well-fed and appropriately 
clothed. Even Uncle Art was impressed. All 
talk about the orphanage was dropped. He 
came over now and then and helped with 
the washing, inspired by her driving energy. 
When people asked her how she managed to 
maintain a healthy family on a meager in- 
come, she responded ‘simply that God was 
looking after her. 
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Now several doors away from the tailor 
shop was a shoestore. Each time I passed 
by, I stopped to look at the handsome shoes 
on display. One section of the store was 
given over to shoe repairing, and the shoe- 
maker, an energetic man, always smiled and 
waved a greeting to me. 

One sunny afternoon, instead of waving a 
greeting, he beckoned me inside. 

“You work for the tailor up the street, 
don’t you?” he asked, trimming off the excess 
leather from a shoe he was repairing. 

I nodded. 

“You like your job?” 

“T guess so.” 

“What’s your name?” 

I told him, and he said, “Mine’s Hank,” 

Then he said, “Will you do something for 


me?” 

“Sure.” 

“Here’s a dime. Go to Henley’s across 
the street and get me some ice cream. Two 
cones, one for me and one for you.” 

“What flavor?” 

“T’'ll leave that up to you.” 

I returned in quick time with two cones 
of strawberry. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

I sat. He pulled up a chair opposite mine. 

“How much do you get?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

I didn’t know what he meant. 

“How much does the tailor pay you?” he 
said. 

“Oh,” I said, “ten cents.” 

cA day?” 

“No, ten cents a week.” 

He stared at me. “Are you sure?” 

“You can ask him.” 

“T can’t believe it. Ten cents a week.” 

“Ts it bad?” 

“He makes you work every day and you 
ask me is it bad? Sure it’s bad. It’s worse 
than bad. It’s terrible. He’s cheating you.” 

“Is he really cheating me?” 


“Would I tell you so if he wasn’t?” 

A feeling of resentment rose up in me 
toward the stingy tailor. 

“What shall I do?” I said. 

“Hm,” he said, “let me think,” and in the 
silence that followed he gobbled up his ice 
cream and threw what was left of the cone 
to the floor. 

The shop needed a sweeping. It was dusty 
and untidy. There were empty boxes and 
scraps of paper and leather strewn on the 
floor. 

His arms folded across his chest, Hank sat 
back and eyed me from head to foot. My 
clothes weren’t exactly first-class, but they 
did keep me warm. I had on short corduroy 
pants with a patch in the seat, black stock- 
ings with patches on the knees, a striped 
shirt that had been cut down from one of 
my father’s shirts, a blue serge coat that I 
had outgrown, and a checked cap. As his 
eyes dropped down to my shoes, I pushed my 
feet under the chair, a move he didn’t ap- 
preciate. 

“T’m a shoemaker,” he said. “I noticed 
your shoes when you first came in. No need 
to hide them.” 

He went on, “Ten cents a week is not a 
fair wage. Don’t you agree?” 

ees” 

“What is a fair wage?” 

“Don’t you know how much you should be 
paid?” 

“No.” 

“We're not getting anywhere,” he laughed 
lightly. 

Then he said, “How would you like to 
work for me?” 

“What will my boss say?” 

“What do you care? If you work for me, 
I'll be your boss. You won’t have to worry 
about him anymore. Listen, I’ll pay you a 
dollar a week,” 

“A dollar? A whole dollar?” 

“Is it a deal?” 

“Yes,” I said, overjoyed. 
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He reached over and shook my hand, mak- 
ing me feel big and important. 

At this moment a customer entered the 
store and Hank went over to wait on him. 
They looked at me from time to time and 
talked in low tones. The customer’s face was 
familiar, but I couldn’t remember where I 
had seen him. 

The customer gone, Hank returned to his 
chair. 

“How’s your mother?” he asked. 

“Fine.” 

“Is she working?” 

“Yes.” 

“You should be proud of her.” 

I was about to tell him I was proud of my 
mother, but he went on talking. 

“You know,” a faraway look crept into 
his eyes, “when I was your age I had no 
mother.” 

I didn’t know what to say, although I felt 
sorry for him. 

“Well,” he said, “if you’re going to work 
for me, we'll have to do something about 
your shoes.” 

He selected a pair of shoes from the show- 
case and handed them to me. 

“Here,” he said, “try these on. They 
should fit. I repaired them a long time ago. 
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The man who brought them in never came 
back.” 


The shoes were a size too large for me. 

“You'll grow into them,” he said, 

“You mean,” I cried, “they’re mine? I 
can keep them?” 

“Sure.” 


“Thanks,” I said, trying out the shoes, 
“thanks very much. They’re the best shoes I 
ever had.” 

Working for Hank, I labored diligently, 
trying my best to make good. I had never 
worked as hard at any time for the tailor. 
Hank was the kindest man I'd ever come 
across. I swept up the shop, dropping the 
pieces of leather in one box and the dirt in 
another. I cleaned and polished the repair- 
ing machines every day, arranged the boxes 
of shoes in order, dusted the furniture, ran 
errands, and learned to mend shoes. 

Hank laughed over my enthusiasm. 

“Not so fast,” he’d remark in a jolly voice. 
“I can hardly keep up with you.” 

I was happy in my work, I was earning ten 
times more money, I had a fine pair of shoes, 
and I was learning a trade. Indeed, the 
world was now a wonderful place, and I was 
the happiest boy in it. 
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(Figure 1) NATIVITY 


Enamel binding of the Armenian Manuscript 
Sharakan, dated 1459 A.D. 
(Kurdian Collection Ms. No. 53) 
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UNIQUE ENAMEL BINDINGS 
ON AN ARMENIAN MS. 


By H. KURDIAN 


In 1930 I received from Paris an Ar- 
menian MS. Sharakan (Hymnal), a splendid 
example of penmanship and illumination 
done on native paper. However, I was most 
interested in the bindings which were exe- 
cuted in silver completely covered with 
enamel miniatures in the Byzantine style. 
These binding plaques, like the MS., are 3, 
1/4 x 5 inches in size and are fairly well 
preserved, the enamel having been damaged 
in very few places (See Plates Nos. 1 amd 2). 

According to the colophon of this Shar- 
akan the MS. was written in 1459 A. D. by 
the scribe Hovhanness at the church of St. 
Georg and St. Anton near Lake Van in 
central (now Turkish) Armenia for an ec- 
clesiastic by the name of Hovhaness. In 
the year 1555 A. D. it was restored and 
perhaps rebound by a deacon Grigor, as we 
learn from his short subscription in the MS. 

The first of the enamel bindings repre- 
sents the Nativity with the three Wise Men 
and the star of Bethlehem (Fig. 1), and the 
second represents the Pentecost. The pre- 
dominating colors of both covers are shades 
of blue and green, but dull reds and yellows 
also are present. The enamel plaque of 
Pentecost has been copied from the minia- 
ture of the same subject now in the MS,, 
which I introduce here as plate No. 3. With- 
out doubt the enamel portrayal of the Na- 
tivity was also copied from a miniature of 
the same subject originally present in the 
MS. but now missing. 
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Thus when the MS. was completed and 
bound in 1459 A. D. it also received its most 
unusual enamel bindings, copied from min- 
iatures then yet in the MS. Since the MS. 
has been rebound only once, and this is 
recorded in it by its restorer, deacon Grigor, 
and dated 1555, as the MS. has come down 
to us in very excellent condition and without 
a single loose leaf in its present binding one 
is driven to the conclusion that the missing 
miniature of the Nativity had disappeared 
even before the restoration of 1555. Evi- 
dently at this date, about a hundred years 
after the orig and first binding of the MS., 
(1) deacon Gnigor found it in damaged con- 
dition and minus the Nativity miniature. 
He restored the MS., adding a few hymns in 
the process, and rebound it in the original 
enamel bindings; but he was obliged to do 
so without the missing miniature of Na- 
tivity which had served as a model for one 
of the enamel covers. 

The predominating art in the composition 
of the enamel is Armeno-Syriac iconography. 
The Pentecostal composition, for instance, 
is quite common to Armenian iconography 
of the XIII-XV centuries. A great Ar- 
menian teacher and master, Hovsep of 
Aghtamar, has executed a Pentecost minia- 





(1) Majority of Armenian MSS are restored in 
intervals of 100 years or more. See my article “An 
Important Armenian MS. with Greek Miniatures”, 
SS ee ee 2 ee 
oeotnote |. 
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PENTECOST 


As twice depicted in Kurdian collection 
Manuscript No. 53. 


(Below) 
Figure 2 
Miniature from Ms. Sharakan, dated 1459. 


(Right) 
Figure 3 

The Enamel Binding of the same Me. 
Sharakan. 
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ENAMEL Ms. 


ture very like ours in a MS. of the Four 
Gospels of the Library of Etchmiatzin, Ar- 
menia (USSR), dated 1497 (No. 3534). 
Also, the wooden gate of the monastery of 
Lake Seven and now in the National Muse- 
um of Erivan, Armenia, USSR, dated 1486, 
has the same composition very finely carved. 
This portrayal of Pentecost originated in 
the Syriac school of iconography as early as 
the IX century, and the Armenian school 
was extensively amenable to its influence 
until the XV and XVI centuries. 

The technique of enameling is definitely 
Byzantine. Armenians rarely used the me- 
dium of enamel to express themselves in 
The Armenian historian Hovaness 
Gathoghigos of the X century in describing 
the gifts exchanged between certain Ar- 
menian and Arab rulers at that time informs 
us that the Armenian king included among 
his gifts a richly enameled golden belt. This, 
however, was the handiwork of Byzantine 
artisans (2). Even in 1447 A. D., when the 
renowned miniaturist, painter and bard, 
Archbishop Megrtich of Amida, wished to 
enrich his newly completed cathedral in 
Amid with an elaborate chalice of solid 
silver, gilt and richly adorned with enamel, 


art. 


he was obliged to secure it from Trebizond, 





(2) History . . 
p. 250. 


. in Armenian, Jerusalem, 1867, 


Us 
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the second cultural center of Byzantium (3). 

These facts, however, do not mean that 
Armenians were entirely devoid of enamel- 
ing art. The enamel covers of the Sharakan 
MS. of my collection definitely indicate that 
Armenians, though in a small way, did some 
fine enameling. Evliya Tcheleby informs us 
that in the XVII century two of the most 
famous three enamelers in Constantinople 
were Armenians (4). We also have evidence 
that there were Armenian enamelers in 
various Armenian centers such as Kaiserry, 
Van, etc., in Turkey, and Isfahan, Tabriz in 
Persia. I have a number of enameled items 
such as book covers, wine bottles, etc., made 
of silver decorated with gold and enamel in 
colors, from the XVII century. Nevertheless 
I must confess that in my researches of the 
last decade among all Armenian MSS. and 
other objects I have been unable to discover 
a second example like that of the covers of 
my MS. Thus in 1459, only about six years 
after the fall of glorious Constantinople un- 
der the yataghan of the destructive hordes 
of the Turks, we find the art of Byzantine 
enameling unsuspectedly surviving in Ar- 
menia. 





(3) Hayabadoom, TY © ome 1901, St. La- 
zaro, Venice, Vol. 

(4) The Travels a” ‘Eeliva Efendi. — London, 
1850, Vol. II p. 193. According to Evliya one of 
the us jock, Simitchy oghlu 
Mihael. The other two were Armenians, Khatcha- 
toor of Unkapan and Aydin in front of Bezesdan. 
From other sources I w one student of this 
Aydin, Armenian priest Ter Ghazar of Istanbul, a 
decorator. I have not seen any of their works. 
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Part IV 





By ALEXANDER KHATISSIAN 


Ix 
The Armenian Volunteer Movement 


On October 19 of 1914, three months after 
the declaration of war, Turkey attacked Rus- 
sia by bombarding the Russian sea coast 
cities. The Armenian people knew what they 
were to do. They knew that they were on the 
side of the Allied Powers. They knew that 
the Allies would come out victorious from 
this war and therefore they deliberately tied 
their cause with that of the Allies. 

Dr. Hakob Zavrian brought me the first 
news of the Turkish attack. Three hours later 
I was called to the palace where the Deputy 
Viceroy handed me a penciled piece of paper 
which read: “The Turks have attacked us 
and the Viceroy has ordered our armies to 
advance to the front and engage the Turks.” 
The military machine was at once set in 
motion. The army, the city authority, the 
press and all were busy with the war and its 
immediate needs. 

Before the declaration of the Turkish war, 
there had been negotiations between the 
Russian government and the Armenian 
people. The letters exchanged between the 
Viceroy and the Catholicos (the head of the 
Church) are known to the reader. The mat- 
ter pertained to the Armenian Volunteer 
movement. The factual phase of that move- 


ment is already familiar. The book of Poide- 
bar the Frenchman, General Korganoff’s 
book, Grigor Chalkhoushian’s “Red Book,” 
Simon Vratzian’s “The Republic of Ar- 
menia,” and the memoires of Andranik. 
Sebouh, and many others are important 
documents which deal with the Volunteer 
movement. 

I need not pause on the political and psy- 
chological aspects of the Volunteer move- 
ment. I will only point out the attitude of 
the Russian commanders and the govern- 
ment toward that movement. I will tell only 
what I saw and heard, because, as the repre- 
sentative of the National Bureau which di- 
rected the Volunteer movement, I took part 
in the negotiations with the Russian govern- 
ment in all matters which pertained to volun- 
teer bands. I must say that Russia, being 
wholly absorbed with the western front, was 
loath to create new complications on the 
southern front and avoided a clash with the 
Turks. However, having taken into account 
the probabilities of such a war, the govern- 
ment was prepared for such a contingency. 
One of the questions on its agenda was the 
participation of the Armenian people in the 
Turkish war. The Russian government 
wanted our participation, a circumstance 
which had an important bearing on the policy 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 
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The party’s General Congress, held in 
July of 1914 in Erzeroum, decided against 
taking sides in the ensuing conflict, and 
called upon the Armenian people both in 
Russia and Turkey to do its duty as loyal 
citizens. Despite the fact that the represen- 
tatives of Ittihad, Behaeddin Shakir and 
Najib Bey, on a special mission to negotiate 
with the Dashnak leaders in Erzeroum, 
urged the Dashnaks to align with them in 
the war, inspite of the fact that Talaat Pasha 
was doing the same thing in Istanbul, the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation was 
unshakable in its decision and refused to 
have any part in the realization of Turkish 
plans. 

After the Congress the delegates came to 
Caucasus but they were unable to resist the 
general disposition of the people and pres- 
ently they took over the work of organizing 
the volunteer movement. A committee of 
party leaders was organized among whose 
members were: Armen Garo, Simon Vrat- 
zian, Doctor Zavrian, Prince Arghoutian, 
Giulkhandanian, and Nicol Aghbalian. Later, 
the Armenian press bitterly attacked this ac- 
tion, but one thing was plain that the volun- 
teer movement was all-Armenian and 
stemmed from the psychology and the as- 
pirations of the people. The Armenian people 
were on the side of the Allies. The victorious 
advance of the Russian armies to the south 
during one hundred years, their advance tc- 
ward the Armenian territories, was an addi- 
tional pledge of the accuracy of this policy. 

There was only one question which might 
alter this political decision: Could the Ar- 
menians and the Turks come to terms? If 
yes, then the obvious conclusion was that we 
should have sided with the Turks. But there 
was no such universal ‘conviction that the 
Armeno-Turkish question could be resolved 
peacefully, without the intervention of 
armed force. The only path open to us was 
to wish the defeat of the Turks. 

A National Bureau, organized in Tiflis, 


appointed three representatives to negoti- 
ate with the Viceroy in regard to all matters 
connected with the volunteer movement. 
These were: the Diocesan Prelate Bishop 
Mesrop, Sampson Haroutunian, and myself. 
We accepted the office and were on the job 
to the end. I was delegated to the military 
and I fulfilled my duties until the final dis- 
solution of the volunteer bands. 

From the outset it was apparent that the 
Russian government meant to utilize to the 
limit the resources of the Armenian people in 
its fight against the Turks. They asked me to 
prepare a list of all the Armenian revolu- 
tionaries in exile or in prisons who might be 
useful to the volunteer movement. Such a 
list was prepared and submitted to the gov- 
ernment. When Murad arrived in Batum 
from Turkey by sea he was arrested as a 
Turkish subject, but when we told them 
Murad was our man, he was released from 
prison with elaborate honors. 


They also asked us to bring out from the 
Federation’s ranks terrorists who might pro- 
ceed to Turkey and assassinate Enver Pasha. 
The Police chief even suggested to us the 
name of a man who was suited for the job 
but we rejected this plan. Volunteer leader 
Hamazasp was very useful to the Russian 
army in scouting the Turkish positions and 
strength. Disguised as a shepherd, he en- 
tered the City of Van and was able to gather 
valuable information about the Turkish 
army. To prove that he had actually been in 
Van, our comrades of that city recorded the 
fact on his shirt with invisible ink. 

The Viceroy asked me to see his military 
assistant General Mishlaievsky and arrange 
a joint meeting between the military staff 
and the representatives of the Armenian Na- 
tional Bureau. The meeting was arranged 
and we held the first session in September. 
We decided on the number of volunteer 
bands, the total number of volunteers to be 
raised, and our future work. We also passed 
a budget to take care of the expenses. As 
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a down payment, I received an initial sum of 
245,000 rubles which I remitted in parts to 
the National Bureau to purchase shoes and 
uniforms for the volunteers. 

At first it was decided to organize four 
volunteer bands under the leadership of An- 
dranik, Dro, Hamazasp, and Keri. These 
bands left for the front on October 24, No- 
vember 3 and 6, Later, in 1915 (April) the 
fifth band was organized under the leader- 
ship of Vardan, and still later, the sixth and 
seventh bands under Avsharian and Prince 
Arghoutian. I myself carried on practically 
the entire correspondence between the staff 
and our band commanders. I received the 
best reports about our volunteers in the hot- 
test of the battle everywhere, in Caucasus 
and Persia. The same was true in the regions 
of Van and Beyazit. 

With the assent of Gen. Mishlaievsky I 
took Andranik to him and after a three hour 
consultation it was decided to send the volun- 
teer bands in four directions: Olti, Sarigham- 
ish, Igdir, and then Persia. The Russian 
general was very pleased with the informa- 
tion supplied by Andranik and his familiarity 
with the battle areas. I was present in that 
meeting as interpreter, 

It is not my intention to pause on the his- 
tory of the heroic fights of our volunteers. 
As I said before, there are many books on 
the subject from which one can learn the 
testimony and the high praise of generals 
Droukhin, Kaledin, Baratov, Oganovsky, 
Chernozobov and Nicolaev to our volunteers 
and their commanders. In their directives to 
the army they pointed to the bravery of the 
Armenian volunteers and they did the same 
thing in their writings to the Catholicos and 
the military staff. 

* #*# *# 


I will turn now to the second period of the 
activity of our volunteer army when in 1915 
Count Vorontzov-Dashkov left the Caucasus 
and the situation was completely altered. 
But before doing so I want to clear up one 


point. As known, there were defeats and 
massacres, and because the volunteer bands 
had been organized by Russian Armenians, 
chiefly sponsored by the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, an intensive fight was 
begun against Russian Armenians and the 
Federation, blaming us for the massacres. 
There were relentless criticisms seriously 
endangering the existence of the volunteer 
army. I must say however that, aside from 
the Russian Armenians who voluntarily en- 
tered the fight against the Turk on the Cau- 
casian front, Turkish Armenians, too, or- 
ganized volunteer bands against the Turks 
in Syria and the Palestine front. Further- 
more, it was not the Dashnaks only who sup- 
ported the idea of a volunteer army. The 
Populist Party and the Hunchakists equally 
were champions of the same idea. The same 
was true of the non-partisan elements. In 
the matter of volunteers, all Armenians were 
almost unanimous. 

That Russian Armenians were not to 
blame for the Turkish Armenian massacres 
is attested by the massacres of 1895 and 
1909, to which were subjected the non-Turk- 
ish elements of Turkey, At that time there 
were no volunteer movements. The Turk 
thought that the radical solution of the Ar- 
menian Question lay in the complete an- 
nihilation of the Armenian people; a con- 
sistent plan which he carried out during the 
war. Today the Turk is following the same 
method in regard to the Kurds of Turkey. 

It is plain that, whether or not there was 
a volunteer movement, the Turks would have 
carried out their criminal plan, because they 
considered the Armenian Question a menace 
to the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The 
example of the Bulgarians, the Serbs, and 
the Greeks was before them. An idea of how 
casually the Turk looked upon the Armenian 
massacres, deeming it a highly commendable 
patriotic act, is gained by the following words 
of Enver Pasha who wrote to me personally: 
“They call me the murderer of the Armenian 
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people. I find that characterization quite 
unjust. When a commander of troops routs 
the enemy and destroys it, sacrificing mean- 
while his own soldiers, he is received with ac- 
clamations and they erect a statue in his 
honor. But when I destroyed the Armenians, 
the enemies of Turkey, without the loss of 
a single Turkish soldier, they call me a 
murderer.” 


These words are loaded with more terror 
than cynicism. Enver was an outstanding 
Turk, a real Turk, who identified the mur- 
der on the battlefield with the cowardly carn- 
age of an unarmed and defenseless people. 
For leaders of such mentality it was the same 
thing whether the volunteers joined the fight 
or not. 


It is an entirely different thing whether or 
not the Volunteer movement contributed to 
our emancipatory cause. We must answer 
this question to explain our future policy, 
if nothing else. But we must pause here on 
another important question. 

It is an error to ascribe the creation of the 
Armenian Republic to the historical sequence 
of events such as: the revolution, the war, 
the desertion of the Caucasian front, the 
advance of the Turks, and lastly, the Turkish 
demand to secede from Russia and the sub- 
sequent formation of the independent re- 
publics: Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. 
It is true that all these events played an im- 
portant role, but we must not forget the 
psychological state of the people which had 
been accumulated in the course of centuries 
and which was bound to burst out at the 
favorable political moment. Czechoslovakia 
and Poland would not have been emanci- 
pated today were it not for the defeat of 
Russia, Austria and Germany. The Armen- 
ians were in the same situation, if not even 
worse. 

In the 14th century the last independence 
of the Armenians came to an end in Cilicia, 
and for five hundred years the Armenians 
groaned under the yoke of the foreigner, 


500 long years... . And yet the Armenian 
people all the while managed to preserve its 
national character. It never abandoned its 
love of freedom. They were dominated by 
nations of small culture—the Turks and the 
Persians, and only in the 19th century, under 
the Russian rule, a part of them did receive 
the inspiration of new ideas and ideals. Only 
then did they become interested in the ideals 
of European democracies. The Turkish ty- 
ranny suppressed the creative spirit of the 
Armenian, for the development of which no 
favorable conditions existed. This is the 
reason why, the moment the Armenian 
people were face to face with the necessity 
of creating an independent state, they were 
forced to take action about matters which de- 
manded an immediate solution. First, it was 
necessary to unite the two factions with 
different pasts and different psychologies in 
an organized state. They had to organize a 
private army of which they had been de- 
prived for long centuries. They had to dig 
up thoughtful statesmen who could take the 
helm of the government. True, we had had 
many statesmen and high ranking govern- 
mental functionaries in Turkey, Russia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Poland, but these had 
worked for other countries and had served 
alien interests. 


Viewed from this angle, it becomes ap- 
parent that an Armenian army of 8,000, with 
Armenian commanders and an Armenian 
psychology, ready to defend the Armenian 
interests, would have a profound historical 
and political significance in the formation 
of an Armenian Republic. True, in 1914 none 
of us knew that in 1918 we would have an 
independent state. Subsequent events pro- 
ceeded along this line, and it took the winds 
of the Great War to arouse the Armenian 
creative spirit which, although for centuries 
was flagged out, but was not quite dead. 
The Armenian people still were individual- 
ists, unsuited for concerted actions. 


In this sense, the volunteer movement 
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which was a common enterprise reinforced 
the foundations of our statehood. The vol- 
unteer movement also was democratic ia 
character. The dominating element in it was 
the Armenian peasant, the common man, 
who brought his support to the volunteer 
army. During the days of Armenia’s inde- 
pendence, this was true of the Armenian 
army. The capitalist class was not with us. 
It ran away from the people in the days of 
adversity, and came back in the days of 
jubilation. Often we were obliged to im- 
prison the Armenian merchant who refused 
to pay his share in the formation of the 
Armenian army. 

An idea of the sacrifices which the people 
made is gained by the following figures. The 
Armenian people raised 1,444,000 rubles for 
the volunteers, 1,021,000 of which was con- 
tributed by Russian Armenians. Europe’s 
share was 423,000, 342,000 of which was 
contributed by the Armenians of America. 


* * ** 


The first winter may be regarded as the 
period of the advance of the Russian army 
and the brilliant victories of the volunteer 
army. In my next chapter I shall deal at 
some length on the events of December, 1914, 
the arrival of the Tzar Nicholai II in Tiflis, 
and the fights in Sarikamish. Just now I will 
describe the Tzar’s visits to the city hospitals 
and how I accompanied him as Mayor of 
Tiflis. The Tzar also called on Dro, com- 
mander of volunteers, who had been 
wounded and was recuperating in a hospital. 
I told the Tsar about the exploits of the 
volunteers, confirmed by the generals who 
surrounded him, and the Tsar decorated Dro 
with the Cross of St. George for his bravery. 

In 1915 the Russian army penetrated deep 
into Turkey. In these operations the Armen- 
ian volunteers, always as the vanguard, dis- 
tinguished themselves as fighters, reconnoi- 
terers, and defenders of the stranded Ar- 


menians. There were some changes made in 
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the administration of Caucasus. Viceroy 
Vorontzov-Dashkov resigned and was re- 
placed by Commander-in-chief of the 
Armies, Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich 
of whom I shall have more to say later. This 
was the beginning of a new policy and a new 
period. At the same time there was a change 
of attitude toward the Armenian volunteers. 
Turkish Armenia had been occupied, it was 
now up to them to Russify the region. As a 
representative of the Armenian volunteer 
army I at once noticed the change whose 
chief causes were the following: 


First of all, the Russian government was 
afraid that the Armenian volunteer army, 
like the Polish and Czech legionaires, would 
be an obstacle to the process of russification, 
Second, with the occupation of Turkish Ar- 
menia the role of the volunteers was con- 
sidered as ended. Third, there were no longer 
any Armenians in Turkish Armenia. There 
were Kurds whom the Russian government 
wanted to win over and to which end it had 
sent a special agent in the person of Prince 
Shakhavskoy. Fourth, the shortage of mu- 
nitions and supplies on the western front 
made it necessary to replace the armament 
of the Armenian volunteers with inferior 
equipment. 


The condition of the Armenian volunteers 
was tragic. To justify its new attitude, the 
government loaded the volunteers with griev- 
ous charges, blamed them for desertions, for 
acts of violence on the Kurds, and even ac- 
cused them of having fired on the Cossacks. 
I demanded an investigation in order to 
prove the falsehood of these charges. A 
consultation was called by the Viceroy’s as- 
sistant General Yanoushkevich attended by 
six generals and myself. I had been invited 
to listen to the charges against the Armen- 
ians. I tried to refute these charges with 
factual proof. On behalf of the National 
Bureau the Poet H. Toumanian and Attor- 
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investigate the matter on the spot. 

I have already stated that all these charges 
were designed to disarm the volunteer bands. 
During the past century, when northern Cau- 
casus was occupied by Russia, the govern- 
ment had followed the same policy. After 
the suppression of the Chechens, the moun- 
taineers and the Kirgizes, there had been an 
influx of Cossacks to whom had been allotted 
the best patches of the land, thus creating 
an antagonism between the natives and the 
newcomers. In his letter of April 5, 1915, 
No. 1482, this is what General Yudenich 
wrote to the Viceroy: 

“We must cultivate the fields of Alashkert 
Valley and I think it would be best if you 
sent Russian elements to cultivate the fields 
which have been abandoned by the Turks 
and the Kurds. The Armenians here are very 
busy with it, but that is not desirable for us 
because it will be difficult to take these lands 
away from them in the future. In my opin- 
ion, it would be most suitable if you trans- 
planted the Cossacks of Don and Kouban in 
these bordering regions, thus creating a new 
Cossack division for Alashkert and Eu- 
phrates. They should be supplied with arms 
and forced to come here with their cattle 
and horses.” 


The Viceroy endorsed the plan but the 
Russian revolution strangled not only this 
plan but the entire fruits of the victory of 
Russian armies, Meanwhile, the Russian 
government ignored the fighting exploits of 
the Armenian volunteers. I lodged a com- 
plaint in this respect with the high authori- 
ties and on March 18, 1915, I received a 
letter from the chief of staff informing me 
that arrangements had been made to give 
full publicity to the Armenian volunteers in 
the press. However, nothing came out of 
this letter. At the same time the government 
began to cater to the Kurds, seeing in them 
its loyal collaborators. 

Aram, the Governor of Van, in a special 
letter warned Gen. Nicolayev of the dupli- 


city of the Kurds and that they were likely to 
return evil for the good of the Russians. And 
that is precisely what the Kurds did during 
the retreat of the Russian soldiers. Aram had 
written to me too in regard to the Kurds 
and I immediately applied to the govern- 
ment, pointing out the danger which threat- 
ened the Armenians once the Kurds returned 
to the villages which they had deserted. 

In short, as the reader will see, a very un- 
favorable situation had been created for the 
Armenians on every hand. The position of 
the Allies on the western front was far from 
reassuring and it was difficult to foresee how 
the war would end. For this reason, the 
Turks of Caucasus were silently hostile to 
us, especially toward our volunteers. 

Seeing all this, we were impotent however, 
as we are today, to sever our relations with 
Russia. Was not our entire political fate in 
her hands? It was up to us to agree, to con- 
form, and to beg, because we had no power 
to enforce our will. It is the same today, We 
feel the justice of our cause but we are weak 
as we were yesterday. 


Personally, I was the butt of the greatest 
moral pressure and I am glad my immediate 
surroundings comprehended the gravity of 
the situation. I have often talked to and 
negotiated with men whom I hated and 
scorned, but was obliged to conform, because 
the fate of the Armenian people depended on 
these men. It is difficult to have to do with 
men who know that you are weak and im- 
potent. I went through all this with the Rus- 
sian government, in our negotiations with 
the Turks, and during my appeals in Europe. 

We were not an opposing party whose task 
is easy and irresponsible. We were the act- 
ing element who were prepared for the worst 
sort of criticisms. We passed the decisions 
and assumed the heavy responsibility of con- 
formity. We knew that, aside from the mili- 
tary operations, our volunteers were loaded 
with another heavy responsibility,—to pro- 
tect the Armenian fugitives and to defend 
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their retreat to the Caucasus and vice versa. 
We were forced to conform and make con- 
cessions in order to preserve the existence of 
the volunteers. And it should be recorded 
that hundreds of thousands of lives were 
saved by these very volunteers. 

Moreover, there were even Armenians who 
knocked the volunteers. The Social Demo- 
crats argued that the volunteer movement 
would throw us into the lap of Russia, mean- 
ing the Allies, thus inviting the enmity of 
the Turks and the Georgians. There was a 
grain of truth in this criticism. On the other 
hand, generally it was felt that our policy 
toward the Turk should undergo a change. 
A noted leader of the Georgian Social Demo- 
crats once said to me in a conversation that 
they did not even want to hear about the 
volunteers. “Suffice it that 200,000 Georgians 
are fighting on the Russian fronts,” he said. 
This was not true. The Georgians formed one 
volunteer band which fought with the Turk- 
ish army against the Russians. 

After the departure of Vorontzov-Dash- 
kov the Russians captured Erzeroum and 
were preparing to occupy Istanbul, The 
Georgian Exarch would tell me he was get- 
ting ready to consecrate Aya Sofia anew as 
a Christian temple. The need of volunteer 
bands was becoming superfluous. Steps 
were taken for their liquidation. The first to 
be dismissed were those who were ready for 
their honorable discharge. The remaining 
bands were converted into Russian regiments 
headed by Russian or Armenian comman- 
ders. The volunteer commanders were dis- 
charged. The reorganization of the volunteer 
army was completed in the spring of 1916. 
Thus, the volunteer army had a life of two 
years, from the summer of 1914 to the sum- 
mer of 1916. 

The role of the volunteer movement in the 
political consciousness of the Armenian peo- 
ple is indisputable. It was the nucleus of our 
political independence. It cannot of course 


be contended that the movement was with- 
out its negative aspects which are character- 
istic of irregular troops. Was it not a fact 
that they had been organized quite accident- 
ally, without military schooling and without 
discipline? They had not even had the time 
for drilling. The Armenian commanders had 
asked me to appeal to the government for 
permission to drill the troops, but the govern- 
ment was too much in a hurry and refused 
our request. Having been trained in the 
revolutionary school, the Armenian com- 
manders could not organize their troops like 
regulars, a circumstance which was the cause 
of frequent misunderstandings between the 
Russian generals and Andranik. The Russian 
generals could not reconcile themselves with 
the idea that commanders could be called by 
such names as Dro, Keri, Andranik. They 
thought they should be called by their full 
names. Likewise, it went against the grain 
of the Russian generals that the Armenian 
volunteers looked upon Turkish and Kurdish 
peasants as their enemies. 

After the dissolution of the volunteer army 
orly a basic nucleus was left. The Armenian 
division of 1917, and the Armenian army in 
1918 were largely formed by these volun- 
teers. As the National Council was eventu- 
ally converted into the government of Ar- 
menia, as the volunteer army was converted 
into the Armenian army, so the idea of re- 
forms for Turkish Armenia became the pre- 
cusor of the idea of an independent state. 
Naturally, all this did not come about in one 
day. The seeds began to sprout, grow and 
bear wonderful fruit, but they were withered 
under the Kemalist and Bolshevik blows. 
These blows put the knife to the external 
form of our independence only, but the 
essence is the spirit of the Armenian people, 
the idea of statehood, our culture, our litera- 
ture, our revolutionary vigor, and the 
existence of the Armenian Revolutionary 


Federation. 
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The basis of the volunteer movement was 
identical with our political thinking. The 
volunteer movement brought together the 
Turkish Armenians and Russians, and laid 
the corner stone of our future state. Today 
all that is history. There no longer are volun- 
teer bands, no longer the Armenian Legion, 
who fought on the Syrian, Palestinian, and 
Cilician fronts for the same cause, namely 
the regeneration of the Armenian people. 
Many were the heroes who went down in 
their ranks, many were crippled, and many 
have been disillusioned. Let us bow our 
heads before those unburied heroes. As to 
those who still live in physical and moral 
agony, let us say to them: “Future genera- 
tions will be more happy than we were, they 
shall see the dawn of our regeneration for 
which they fought and suffered. The emanci- 
pation of a people is always mortared with 
blood.” 


x 
The First Year of the War 


From the first day of the war, and particu- 
larly as Turkey aligned herself with the ene- 
mies of Russia, the whole of Caucasus be- 
came the arena of an intensive war activity, 
relegating all other matters to secondary 
lines. Consequently, when speaking of ques- 
tions pertaining to Caucasus, and especially 
Armenia, we should keep.in mind the general 
development of war activities as well as the 
political condition which prevailed in Rus- 
sia’s capital St. Petersburg. 

As I said before, the people received the 
news of the war with great enthusiasm. The 
more complicated the war operations became 
on the battlefront, the more crowded the po- 
litical situation was in St. Petersburg, the 
more subject to changes were the affairs of 
Caucasus in their essential character. Cul- 
tural matters gave way to serious political 
issues. All shared the opinion that, thanks to 


technical advancement, the war would be 


short-lived. Six months was the expected 
maximum and preparations were made 
accordingly. 

With the declaration of war on Turkey 
Russian armies invaded Turkey from three 
principal directions: Olti, Sarikhamish, and 
Igdir. The Armenian volunteers were on the 
front lines. Presently the first wounded began 
to filter in, as well as the first refugees from 
the battle areas, compelling the patriotic 
people to concentrate their efforts on two 
pressing problems: to help the wounded, and 
te organize the aid to the refugees. 

We have already seen how the Russian 
people were inflamed with the war because 
they were convinced that the war stemmed 
from the aggressive plans of the German 
upper strata. The people did not hold the 
Tsarist government responsible for the war 
as it did in 1905 in the Japanese war. In the 
latter instance the people heartily wished the 
defeat of Russia, thinking this was the only 
way of insuring certain political freedoms. 
But this time there were no such dispositions. 
With the exception of the Turks, all wanted 
the defeat of Germany and Turkey. This 
time it was the government which came into 
an agreement with the cities and the provin- 
cial administrations, permitting them to 
create huge organizations for the aid of the 
Russian wounded soldiers. 

Immediately three great unions were or- 
ganized: the Union of Cities, which included 
all the cities of Russia except the Caucasus; 
the Union of Provincial Administrations; and 
lastly, the union of the two organizations 
which was called Zemgor. The activity of 
these unions was not confined to hospitals 
and medical aid alone, but included food 
centers, tea rooms, clinics, and transportation 
centers. The brunt of the work in these 
unions was carried on by the most prominent 
intellectuals of the cities and towns who later 
were to play an important political role. The 
Cities Union was headed by Chelnokov, the 
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Mayor of Moscow, and the Union of Provin- 
cial Administrations by Prince Georgie Lvov. 
The activity of these unions steadily ex- 
panded, expending hundreds of millions of 
rubles, all of which was supplied by the 
government treasurey. 

The Russo-Turkish war confronted us 
with the necessity of creating similar organi- 
zations. With the first firing of the Turkish 
cannons, I called on the military authorities 
who ordered me to proceed with the forma- 
tion of a Caucasian Cities Union. There were 
44 large or small cities in Caucasus fore- 
most among which were: Tiflis, Batum, 
Baku, Elisavetpol, Erivan, Kars, Alexandro- 
pol, Koutayis, etc. As Mayor of Tiflis, I had 
charge of organizing the union, and assum- 
ing the responsibility, I organized such a 
union and worked in it from the first day of 
the war to the end. 

Our first and immediate task was the crea- 
tion of hospitals with 10,000 beds in school 
buildings and generally in the spacious 
houses in the cities of Caucasus. Special 
hospital buildings were constructed in Tiflis, 
Erivan, and Alexandropol. The military 
staff furnished me with one million rubles 
for initial expenses. There was a hustle and 
a bustle everywhere. Thousands were called 
to work. I called a conference of the 44 cities 
of Caucasus in the latter part of October in 
which national antagonisms were hardly 
noticeable. All were ready and willing to 
help the wounded soldiers. The conference 
elected an administrative body of the repre- 
sentatives of Tiflis, Baku, Erivan, Alexan- 
dropol, Kutayis, and Vladikavkas, with my- 
self as president, an office which I held until 
the end of the war. In this newly-created 
organization the Armenians played a leading 
role. 

With the extension of military operations, 
the Cities Union enlarged the area of its ac- 
tivity to include the occupied regions of 
Turkish Armenia and Persia. By this time 
the number of the employees had reached 


the 10,000 mark, including the doctors, the 
nurses, the Red Cross sisters, and office 
workers. My assistants were such noted 
civic leaders as Prince Arghoutian, ‘Tamam- 
shev, Dr, Marcarian, and H. Khounountz. 
Later, when with the occupation of Turkish 
Armenia the network of our institutions was 
expanded, this number was increased with 
the addition of Dr. Hamo Ohanchanian (the 
future prime minister of the Armenian Re- 
public), Dr. Babalian, and Rouben Ter 
Minasian (future ministers of the same re- 
public). 

Under the conditions of the times, the 
Cities Union was the only place where Ar- 
menian political and civic leaders could best 
utilize their powers, especially as the Union 
was absorbed with the affairs of the refugees. 
However, the Caucasian Cities Union func- 
tioned for only one month as an independent 
organization. When Moscow’s Mayor Chel- 
nokov who was president of Russian Cities 
Union together with his assistant Kishkin ar- 
rived in Tiflis he asked me if we would not 
be willing to merge with the Russian Cities 
Union, and there being no objection on our 
part, we agreed to the merger, reserving 
meanwhile our complete internal indepen- 
dence pertaining to local matters. Chelnokov 
and I called on the Viceroy and Chelnokov 
handed the Viceroy a check for one million 
rubles for the needs of Caucasus. It should 
be noted that we Armenians exclusively pro- 
fited from this merger, inasmuch as when the 
influx of refugees was started in 1915, Mos- 
cow greatly aided us in the settlement and 
the care of these immigrants. 

* * * 


To preserve the chronological order I will 
relate here the arrival of Tsar Nicholas II in 
Tiflis which took place on November 26. 
The Tsar wanted to see the Caucasus, the 
hospitals in Tiflis, and the battlefront. A few 
days before his arrival, the Viceroy sum- 
moned me and Prince Abkhazi, the head of 
the Georgian nobility, to his palace, informed 
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us about the Tsar’s intention to visit the 
Caucasus, and was interested to know how 
safe would be his life during his visit. Based 
upon the general disposition of the people, 
I permitted myself to venture the opinion 
that not one revolutionary organization in- 
tended to organize an attempt on his life, and 
in this the head of the Georgian nobility 
agreed with me. 

“However,” I added, “to be absolutely 
certain, I will personally speak to the leaders 
of the revolutionary organizations about the 
matter.” 

After carrying out my engagement, and 
now more confident than ever, I communi- 
cated my opinion to the Viceroy’s assistant. 
We received the Tsar in Tiflis. I accom- 
panied him in his visits to the hospitals and 
the principal institutions of the city. Just 
then Dro was in one of those hospitals, re- 
cuperating from his wounds, and I took the 
occasion to introduce him to the Tsar. 

The City Council tendered a reception to 
the Tsar to which were invited 600 citizens. 
There was a warm atmosphere and no one 
objected or protested against the homage 
which was being accorded him. All contro- 
versies and protests were set aside for the 
time being. However, the Tsar did not profit 
from the general friendly dispositions, nor 
did he conclude a reconciliation with his 
people a day earlier, As I introduced to him 
the servants of the City government, I made 
a speech emphasizing the demands and the 
needs of Caucasus. The Tsar replied with 
a speech, expressing his joy on his visit to 
the Caucasus which he called “the most prec- 
ious gem of the Russian throne,” but steered 
clear of the topics which I had broached. 

The Armenian Delegation too, of which 
I was a member, paid a visit to the Tsar. 
Sampson Haroutunian, speaking in behalf 
of the Armenian General Benevolent Union 
and the other cultural foundations, expressed 
the view that the war and the final victory 
would give satisfaction to the aspirations of 


the Armenian people. The same hope had 
been expressed by the Armenian Catholicos, 
and the Tsar replied to both that a brilliant 
future awaited the Armenian people. 

I was informed by the Viceroy that the 
Tsar had been very pleased with his visit to 
the Caucasus. Pleased were the people who 
organized various visits to enable the Tsar 
to have a close view of them. In the city 
proper, no special precautions had been 
taken for the Tsar’s safety. Often his car- 
riage passed through narrow streets, offering 
an easy target to a terrorist’s bomb. But the 
feelings of the people toward the Tsar were 
altogether different just then. 

After staying three days in Tiflis, the 
Tsar departed for Kars, then Sarikanish, and 
was highly pleased with what he saw every- 
where. On his return, as he was leaving for 
St. Petersburg, the Palace Minister Benken- 
dorf called me to him and told me the Tsar 
wanted to decorate me or give me a rank. 
He asked me which of the two I preferred. 
I consulted the Viceroy who advised me to 
accept any kind of gift. His advice was 
both sensible and logical. He told me the 
Monarch’s high wish to reward me would 
be enough, that neither the medal nor the 
rank would add anything to the high esteem 
in which the Russian rulers held me; on the 
contrary, by accepting the Tsar’s gift I would 
become a bureaucrat dignitary and would 
forfeit the faith and the confidence of the 
people. The Viceroy told me my real worth 
lay in this very faith without which I would 
be worthless even in the eyes of the rulers. 

The Viceroy was right. I declined the 
honor. 

The Tsar’s visit was a proof that it was 
not yet too late to arrive at an understanding 
with the people, but the Tsar was deaf and 
blind to the people’s demands, and incited by 
the Queen, ignored the most essential needs 
of the people, His short-sighted policy re- 
sulted in the most terrible human tragedy, 
taking in its wake both him and his family. 











During the conversation he expressed his 
satisfaction to me for the people’s zeal in 
caring for the wounded soldiers and promised 
again to visit the Caucasus together with 
the Queen the following year. He departed 
on December 1. 

In less than a week the news was spread 
that the Turkish armies were seen near the 
border, at the base of Sarikamish, in the 
cold of the winter. The small Russian army 
on the Russian front, altogether one regular 
corps and a few secondary divisions, was sur- 
rounded on three sides by the Turkish Third 
army consisting of 60 battalions and headed 
by Enver Pasha. The Kars-Tiflis railway line 
and the tunnel was in Turkish hands and the 
Turkish army had advanced as far as Arda- 
han, threatening the flanks of our army and 
the fortress of Kars. 

By law the commander of the Caucasian 
front was the Viceroy himself, but seeing 
Vorontzov-Dashkov was old and an invalid, 
he had turned his military duties over to his 
assistant, General Mishlayevsky, who at the 
time was in Sarikamish. Seeing the Russian 
army was surrounded, the General ordered 
a retreat and himself fled to Tiflis on horse- 
back and reported to the Viceroy the plight 
of the army. The report created a panic 
among the administrative and military au- 
thorities and it was decided immediately to 
evacuate Tiflis and move the administrative 
machinery to northern Caucasus. 9 million 
rubles were appropriated for the purpose 
which the officers at once divided among 
themselves, and packing their trunks with 
the official archives, made ready to leave. 

Late in the evening I was summoned by 
the military staff. The assistant of the com- 
mander told me that in a few days Tiflis 
was likely to fall into the hands of the Turks, 
and that trenches should be dug around the 
city which would call for 10,000 workers. 
In the morning I was called to a consultation 
meeting with General Mishlayevsky. The 
General was preparing a plan of evacuation, 
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as well as the organization of a new army to 
defend Tiflis and Baku. He seemed to have 
lost his head. 


Meanwhile, what was the Russian army 
doing in Sarikamish, and the Armenian 
population in Tiflis? I will try to describe 
the events objectively. Having received 
panicky orders from the generals and sens- 
ing my extremely responsible position as 
Mayor, I decided to obtain the Viceroy’s 
opinion. I must say that I found the Viceroy 
externally very composed. He too found the 
situation very grave but hardly panicky. 
He had refused to abandon Tiflis under any 
conditions. He had faith in the Russian 
army. 

In fleeing from the front, contrary to all 
military rules, General Mishlayevsky had 
not appointed a successor, but had simply 
ordered the commanders “to retreat, after 
having come to an agreement among them- 
selves.” Chief of staff General Yudenich, 
after coolly appraising the situation, decided 
not to submit to Mishlayevsky’s orders, and 
instead of retreating, he ordered his troops 
to attack the enemy. 

I wish to say a few words about the 
person of General Yudenich because his 
name is linked with all the brilliant Russian 
victories on the Caucasian front, such as 
Erzeroum, Trebizond, and the heroic occu- 
pation of the Turkish Armenian provinces. 
I have met him many times because he was 
the real commander of the Caucasian front. 
By conviction, he was an extremist monar- 
chist. The idea of rehabilitating the Turkish- 
Armenian provinces with Russian Cossacks 
was his. In fighting against the Turks he 
never once thought that those territories be- 
longed to the Armenians, but was striving 
to create a Russian territory inhabited by 
Russians. He was a talented and daring mili- 
tary. Were it not for the Bolsheviks, all those 
Armenian territories would have been rid 
of Turkish rule. Thanks to his conservative 
ideas, he enjoyed no popularity among the 
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population of Caucasus, especially the Ar- 
menians. He was regarded as an enemy of 
the Armenians and their national aspirations. 
His attitude toward the Armenian volunteers 
was coldly polite, whereas the other generals, 
Baratov, Oganovsky, and Chernozubov were 
friendly to the volunteers. 

Yudenich, as we have said before, seeing 
the impasse, decided to turn to the attack 
and wired to the Viceroy to this effect. Mean- 
while he asked for three divisions from Kars 
to hasten to the assistance of the army of 
Sarikamish. This wire reassured the flank 
which had lost its head and raised the morale 
of the troops. He ordered his troops not to 
retreat one step but attack the enemy. Enver 
Pasha, likewise realizing the gravity of the 
situation, in an order to his troops said: “If 
the Russians retreat they are done, and the 
way to Tiflis will be open to us. But if we 
fail to dislodge them from their positions, 
our divisions will be seriously endangered.” 

This very thing happened. In the fights of 
December 11-22 the Turks were completely 
routed. Enver fled to Istanbul. An entire 
army corps, together with its staff and com- 
manders, was captured. Caucasus was 
saved. 

I saw the captured Turkish soldiers pass- 
ing through Tiflis, without shoes, with torn 
clothes, and with a handful of wheat in their 
pockets as food. Some of them were in closed 
wagons. Those who had died of spotted ty- 
phus were being carried away from the 
trains. The epidemic was great among them. 

Coming back to the initial crisis, while the 
government was panic-stricken, I called a 
session of the City Council. To their credit, I 
will say that all of them, including the city 
employees, kept their composure, although 
they realized the gravity of the situation. 
We all were at our posts, ready to do our 
duty, and no one in these days thought of 
deserting Tiflis. The panic spread among 
the population as well. Many fled from the 
city. The carriages were busy transporting 


the panicky mob to the north at exorbitant 
prices. 

The news of the victory filled the people 
with joy. Every one took heart. The only 
exception were the Turks who had stored up 
huge stacks of food in the region of Kars for 
the advancing Turkish army. The govern- 
ment was wise to their tricks and for that 
reason was deporting the Turkish population 
to the interior. The Georgians stood aloof 
and avoided giving expression to their 
thoughts. 

In the beginning of 1915 the Turks had 
been driven deep back into the interior of 
the country, but in July, Enver Pasha, hav- 
ing assembled a fresh army of 90 battalions, 
and equipped with artillery and cavalry, at- 
tacked the fourth Caucasian army and de- 
feated it. However, Yudenich took the offen- 
sive with 20 battalions and easily restored 
the situation. The retreats and the advances 
of the Russian army created an impossible 
situation for the Armenians which in Turk- 
ish Armenia openly welcomed the Russian 
soldiers and retreated with them to the Cau- 
casus, to the Province of Erivan. 

As early as the fall of 1914 the vanguard of 
the Armenian refugees arrived in Erivan. 
From the first day all the public organiza- 
tions were harnessed to the task of assisting 
the refugees. In Moscow an Armenian Com- 
mittee was organized by the well-known 
jurist and civic leader S$. Mamikonian. In 
Etchmiadzin another committee called the 
Brotherly Aid Committee set to work. These 
were supplemented by the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union and many similar organi- 
zations, as well as the Cities Union. Vice- 
President Kishkin of the All-Russian Cities 
Union came to Caucasus and wired Moscow 
for permission to extend the activity of the 


Cities Union to the aid of the refugees. The 
answer was not late in coming, the necessary 
permission was given, and we set to work at 
once. 
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I left for Etchmiadzin and I shall never 
forget what I saw there. The bleak cold of 
the winter, hungry and naked Armenian 
refugees, without lodging place, seated there 
on the ground. I remember one evening 
when, accompanied by my assistant Yevan- 
gulian who later became the ambassador of 
the Armenian Republic to Georgia, I called 
on the refugees. In the distance towering 
Mount Ararat was scarcely visible. The for- 
est of Etchmiadzin was groaning under the 
pain of the refugees and was sobbing with 
their tears. It was an awful night! What all 
I suffered that night! 

In the morning, the first rays of the dawn 
bathed the snowy cap of Mount Ararat and 
the thick blue majestically settled down at 
the base. How discordant was that magni- 
ficent scene of nature with the sea of human 
misery and suffering! Thousands were dying 
from hunger and the cold, dying were the 
women and the children. 

We did what we could for them. Medical 
aid was supplied by Doctors Hamo Ohand- 
janian and Babalian, officers of the Cities 
Union who later became ministers of the 
Armenian Republic. After acquainting our- 
selves with the needs of the refugees we re- 
turned to Tiflis and immediately set to work. 
The wife of the Viceroy organized a com- 
mittee for the aid of the refugees. The repre- 
sentatives of the Tartars appealed to the 
Countess, asking the Committee’s aid for the 
Tartar refugees, but the Countess coldly re- 
plied: “I know no Tartar refugees; I only 
know Tartar traitors.” Their appeal was re- 
jected. The Countess would not even greet 
the representatives of the Tartar Benevolent 
Union of Baku. This attitude of course ad- 
versely reflected on the Armeno-Turkish re- 
lations, as they saw that in the Viceroy’s 
palace the Armenian refugees received plenti- 
ful quantities of flour and clothing. As good 
diplomats, the Tartars held their tongue at 


the time, but they gave their answer to the 
Armenians another time at another place. 


The situation of Abkhazi, the head of the 
Georgian nobility, was particularly difficult. 
He wanted to see a share of the aid for the 
Turkish refugees but dared not invite a clash 
with the Countess. On the other hand, keep- 
ing silence provoked the Tartars against him. 
He consulted me about the matter but I told 
him the Countess was right and very sharp 
in her decisions. He agreed with me. 

Altogether 300,000 Armenian refugees in- 
filtrated into Caucasus who to this day con- 
stitute a part of Armenia’s population, 
Another part of these refugees live in Geor- 
gia and northern Caucasus. Great sums were 
expended on these refugees. Russian Ar- 
menians contributed 4,580,000 rubles; the 
Armenians of abroad 620,000; the Russian 
government 1,700,000, and the Mayor’s Eng- 
lish fund 670,000, besides the clothing which 
came from all corners of the world. All these 
sums were dispensed through various or- 
ganizations until the 1917 revolution. With 
the establishment of the special Transcaucas- 
ian government, another sum of 10,252,000 
rubles was appropriated for the same 
purpose. 

The Cities Union was greatly helpful in 
aiding the refugees but soon there were 
murmurs of complaint and protest. The 
Russian high ranking military complained 
that the Cities Union was to absorbed with 
the aid of refugees and neglected the care of 
the wounded soldiers. There were definite 
complaints in this respect. I tried to prove 
that all these complaints and protests were 
groundless and premeditated. 

Another circumstance which gave rise to 
discontent was the fact that the majority of 
officers of the Cities Union were Armenians. 
From the very first year of our activity 
scarcely perceptible discontents against us 
were converted during the last years of the 
war into an outright cold attitude. 

During the first year of the war there was 
not a single clash between the Central and 
Caucasian governments. All worked for the 
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war with the slogan: “The war to final vic- 
tory and everything for the war.” It is true 
that outside the surface, in dark corners, the 
Bolsheviks were burrowing away unseen, 
but these efforts, under the conditions of the 
time, were worthless and fruitless, Likewise, 
the Bolsheviks were busy in the Cities Union, 
such as Atabegian, Nazarethian, Dandour- 
ian, and Elivan, men who later, under the 
Soviet regime, occupied important posts, but 
at the time they kept their lips closed. At 
that time the Bolsheviks were busy in Swit- 
zerland where lived Lenin and other impor- 
tant Bolsheviks. In Russia their labors were 
fruitless. Those who know Russian may read 
General Spiridovich’s “From the History of 
the Development of Russian Bolshevism” in 
which the author gives a detailed account of 
Bolshevik activities and proves that their 
propagandists had no success whatever 
either in the army or among the people. 

We have already made mention of how 
Caucasian affairs depended on St. Peters- 
burg, the Tsar’s palace, and the military 
staff of which Grand Duke Nicholas Nicol- 
aievich was a member. It is important to 
know therefore just what was going on in 
the high governmental circles at the time. 
In August of 1915, thanks to the interven- 
tions of the Queen and to the emergence in 
the Russian governmental circles of a semi- 
literate moujik (peasant) Gregory Ras- 
poutin who had become master of both in- 
ternal and foreign affairs of entire Russia, 
great changes took place in Caucasus. Count 
Vorontzov-Dashkov was removed from the 
office of Viceroy and was replaced by Grand 
Duke Nicholai Nicolayevich. This change 
greatly affected the fate of the Armenians of 
Caucasus, but its consequences were even 
more grave for Russia proper. 

To comprehend the real meaning of these 
changes we must pause for a moment on the 
person of Raspoutin. A few years before the 


war, a semi-literate old man had come from 


the depths of Siberia to St. Petersburg where 
he soon became known as a “holy man of 
God.” By the hypnotic power of his eyes, 
Raspoutin soon subordinated to himself a 
number of women who belonged to highest 
circles. The fame of the holy man had 
reached the Tsar and the Queen. They saw in 
his “god-given” power the only cure for 
their Crown Prince who at the time was suf- 
fering from a disease called hemophilia or 
constant bleeding, and presently, Raspoutin 
became a daily caller at the palace and in a 
short while exercised a great influence over 
both the Tsar and the Queen. The latter 
kissed his hand everytime he called. Soon 
Raspoutin took over the affairs of the gov- 
ernment and without his assent nothing was 
cone, such as the appointment of ministers, 
the opening of the State Duma, or the trans- 
action of judicial cases. In a word, Ras- 
poutin’s will became the law for the imperial 
couple. 

The Tsar was a man of weak will power 
and Raspoutin had found the easy way, 
namely, to influence the Tsar through the 
stronger will of his wife, In the palace Ras- 
poutin dispensed with things as he pleased. 
He was surrounded by the most beautiful 
and most influential women in St. Petersburg 
and inspired them with the faith that only 
those women who had committed themselves 
to his power could be absolved of the pres- 
sure of their sins. In a future chapter I shall 
relate the end of this man and explain the 
role which he played in the downfall of the 
monarchy. Right here we will say that, 
thanks to Raspoutin, Caucasus had a new 


Viceroy. 

To many it is still a mystery how a semi- 
literate moujik in a monarchy can wield 
such great influence as to control the fate of 
ministers. There is a considerable quantity 
of literature on this subject in Russian. Those 
who can read Russian may consult the win- 
ter, 1931, and spring, 1932 issues of the 
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“Illustrated Russia” weekly periodical in 
which there is a detailed description of the 
acts and deeds of this tainted old man. From 
' these articles it becomes apparent that Ras- 
poutin, fearing the great influence which the 
Grand Duke Nichola Nicolayevich exerted 
on the Tsar, through the Queen planted in 
the Tsar’s mind the suspicion that the Grand 
Duke was preparing a revolution against him 
and that he should be removed from the post 
of commander-in-chief and sent to the Cau- 
casus. After persistent tries the Queen suc- 
ceeded in persuading her husband to make 
the change. That was how the Grand Duke 
became the Viceroy of Caucasus. 

Until then the Caucasus had been living 
in dreams of new victories and new hopes. 
Our political skies were cloudless. The fear- 








ful tragedy of April had not yet befallen us 
(referring to the Turkish deportations of 
1915 in which 2 million Armenians were up- 
rooted from their homes—Tr.). At that time 
we still were ignorant of the terrible language 
of numbers which later appalled us. 

Due to the war, information was slow in 
coming and those which we got were piece- 
meal. We had no idea of the real extent of 
the tragedy and our general mood was not 
yet poisoned. We only knew what was trans- 
piring on the Caucasian front as far as Van 
and Karin (Erzeroum). But, let us get on 
with our story and see what was going on in 
the Tsar’s palace which eventually gave us a 
new Viceroy and opened a new political era 
for Caucasus. 

(To be continued) 








Hurnt Orange 


When everything is green, so green 

And just as green as lime 

The grass, the leaves, the moss and eaves, 
Then it’s honeysuckle time. 


And all the woods are green, so green 
And just as green as lime, 

Except a flaming litile flower, 

We call the Columbine. 


Drana Der HovaneEssian 
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DAY THAT I 
LOVE 


By DIANA DALLEY 


It’s the first day of spring at six-twenty in 
the evening. You’re in an overheated taxi- 
cab going down Broadway and you still have 
ten minutes to get to your dinner date at 
Sardi’s. Suddenly you lean forward and tell 
the driver to please let you out right here at 
45th Street. 

He says, “But I thought you wanted to go 
all the way to Sardi’s?” 

And you say, “It’s all right. I want to get 
off here, now.” He mutters he doesn’t quite 
understand why, and by the time he lets you 
out it’s 44th Street. You pay him. 

It’s just as well he took you the extra block 
because the wind is harsh, You hold down 
your flaring skirt with your heavy alligator 
bag, which matches your shoes. Your short 
blonde hair blows from under your cloche 
into your eyes and you smile, 

It’s the first day of spring again and you 
are going down Broadway. In a minute you 
will be turning down West 43rd Street to- 
ward 8th Avenue. You'll go by the drug- 
store on the corner of the Astor block and 
then past the new building put up by the 
New York Times. 

You close your eyes. You don’t want to 
see the new building. There was an old 
theatre here once. “Follow the Girls” was 
playing. And there was a door. The Nora 
Bayes entrance, with stairs going down, 
down. 

You close your eyes, and someone bumps 
into you. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re going, 
lady?” Lady, they call you lady now. Re- 


member 1945. It wasn’t so long ago. Where 
are you going, kid? Hey, girlie! Hey, baby! 
Oh brother, there’s a girl I’d like to follow. 
Follow the girls. You close your eyes. No, 
don’t remember 1945. It was dark, and un- 
certain, and breathless. But it seems if you 
close your eyes and walk, walk into the Nora 
Bayes entrance and down the stairs .. . 
you’d find it again. 

The smoke, the music, the noisy laughing, 
the soldiers, sailors, and concentrated gaiety 
of the Stage Door Canteen. 

You would go down the stairs and open 
your wallet to show Dolores your pass. Then 
to the office on the other side to check in. 
You’d look over the canteen, squint at the 
show going on in one corner, while someone 
checked off your name, handed you a ticket 
for your apron. 

Then you'd take the ticket back to 
Dolores, check your coat, comb your hair 
and put on a red, white and blue apron. 
Little by little the small empty, frightened 
feelings deep inside would begin, as you 
walked down the stairs. 

The boys would pull your hair. It was long 
then. Or they’d untie your apron strings as 
you went by and you would laugh. But you 
knew where you were going . . . way over to 
the left of the stage . . . to your usual place. 
Way over in the corner you always found a 
crowd of pink-faced young men in light blue 
uniform, the RAF. From faraway, and all 
with accents! Who said the English didn’t 
have a sense of humor? 

It was your brand of humor. Well, well, 
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you would say, the Bryl Cream boys! Their 
pink cheeks would get pinker, That was an 
insult but not the way you said it. They 
would get up half way in their chairs to ask 
you to sit down. Not that anyone needed to 
ask you. That’s what you were there for. 

“Aha, a hostess,” they would sigh, “We 
were getting a bit cheesed off because we 
were neglected, and here you are.” 

There you were on March 21st of 1945 
with a very gay group of foreign flyers. 
There was a red-headed gunner called Jack 
the wingless wonder. And a tall thin sergeant 
who was a pilot, the taxi-driver type, he’d 
explain. He kad wavy hair and informed 
you with a wink that he put it up in curly 
grips each night. 

They decided it was about time you 
learned more RAF slang. 

“Wizard!” you agreed... . 

“Wizzo,” they corrected. “Good show and 
bad show are good news and bad luck respec- 
tively. And don’t let anyone lead you up the 
garden path. That means the same thing 
a. 57% 

“Being handed a snow job in America?” 
You asked and looked up to see a senior 
hostess leading a British soldier to your 
table. He was wearing a khaki uniform and 
a dark blue beret. He sat down at your 
table, adjusted his tray of coffee and cake, 
and looked around. Everyone had been 
laughing, but suddenly there was only the 
grating of his tray. 

“Well,” he said, surveying the table, “I see 
we are all British.” 

He was ignoring you completely. And he 
had brought in the dark shadow of war from 
the foggy street. He had just come from 
Russia on a Victory ship. Rough trip. 

He asked your boys where they were 
bound. : 

“Further training in the Bahamas.” You 
never asked that kind of question. And now 
he had broken the magic of the gay vacuum. 

You looked at him. -He had deep blue 


it! 


eyes, and dark hair, a moustache and a 
smile like Laurence Olivier’s. You wondered 
if he knew of the resemblance. He probably 
did. You hated him, You told him so. 


“You must add something gay to this 
conversation.” 


“You’re not a tactful hostess,” he said 
sliding a glance to you. But he smiled. And 
the friendly battle began. At first the boys 
were worried. Wouldn’t he hurt your feel- 
ings? They were used to you, but weren’t you 
a bit too sharp with him? But you knew 
your ground. And you knew him too... 
maybe from a movie, perhaps from a book, 
but you knew him. And also you knew why 
he was arguing with you. No one would 
speak so harshly to a stranger unless they 
dared not speak more softly. 

Suddenly he was asking you if you knew 
any of Rupert Brooke’s poetry, and you said 
it belonged to another generation. He said, 
“I know, but you like it though, don’t you? 
Day that I loved...” 

And while he spoke you thought of that 
other poem about a British soldier. And 
here he was sitting making this table Eng- 
land, forever England, 

The rest is hazy. The point where you fell 
in love. The sailor leaning over the back of 
your chair and asking you to dance. The 
little piece of panic as you got up and walked 
to the floor, wondering if he would be there 
when you got back, or if all the boys at the 
table would leave the canteen’s coffee and 
cheese sandwiches to get drinks someplace. 

The sailor kept talking about the lovely 
faraway look in your eyes, kept asking if 
you were actress or dancer. All the hostesses 
in the Stage Door Canteen are in show busi- 
ness, aren’t they? And where were you 
from? Everyone in New York is from some 
little town or another, aren’t they? 

You weren’t a very good hostess, that 
night. You were thinking about your Eng- 
lish table. But you promised to be good all 
the other nights, to devote them to the home- 
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liest men, to look at snapshots, to ask about 
wives, if only he’d be there. 

A jitterbug cut in. You never were good 
at jitterbugging. So your new partner gladly 
took you back to the table you pointed out 
after the dance. 

Your friends were still there and talking 
about the city. One of the RAF was saying, 
“They gave me a pass to the museum of 
Modern Art.” And Rupert told him to 
“Throw it away.” 


“Oh, no,” you protested, because you were 
a booster then. You were for things, pro- 
modern art, pro-John Cage’s prepared 
piano, pro-Alan Hovhannes’ new music writ- 
ten in ancient styles. Things didn’t have to 
be orthodox to be good. If John Cage could 
get beautiful sounds by inserting foreign 
matter into a piano, what harm? You went 
into your routine . , . the purpose of paint- 
ing is interpreting life with a fresh slant on 
life. It should be interpretive otherwise 
photography could take its place . . . if it’s 
purpose were merely to mirror nature. 

But the quoter of Rupert Brooke smiled 
and asked if photography couldn’t be inter- 
pretive too? And he didn’t see why painting 
had to be distorted to mean something. Now 
take the old masters. They had poetry with- 
out distortion. 

“Oh, modern painting isn’t all distorted. 
Why don’t you give it a chance? The colors, 
the colors.” 

“Will you teach me?” 

aad | a 

“Yes, you. You can take me to this mu- 
seum of modern art and begin your lectures.” 

It was spoken. He had asked you to break 
the rules. Hostesses never made dates. There 
were speeches that came out automatically 
to these questions. There were the rehearsed 
lines . . . for your own protection, I might be 
a spy, I might be a vampire, our cards are 
recalled. A bullet has no color line . . . no, 
that was something else. But none of the 
speeches, now. You just looked at him while 


he said they would be waiting for you out- 
side. 

And then it was over, the smoke and the 
din and the dancing. You were in the cold 
street . . . so cold the insides of your knees 
hurt. Following you:was a British soldier 
in a beret. The smile ached on your face. 
What had he done with the others? It was 
so cold for spring. 

It had lasted only a week. One week of 
museums, synthetic stars in the Plantetar- 
ium, Palm Sunday at Riverside Church, 
hymns played on the bells. Easter sunshine, 

“T love you Rupert Brooke.” 


“Don’t say things that are out of our 
time. .. .” 

“Don’t you love me too?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then it’s all right. .. .” 

“Because we've said the words?” 

“Yes, they’re only words but I can repeat 
them and repeat them when the rest will 
seem like a dream.” 

The first week of spring ended. There were 
never any letters. His ship sailed for Eng- 
land. There were never any letters. 

Look where you’re going, lady. Lady, 
lady, lady. 1950, the peace laden dove has 
landed hooray. And it’s dinner time. You 
go into Sardi’s and look around. There is 
your husband surveying a menu. 

He slides up in his chair and you sit down 
opposite him and pick up the other menu. 
He smiles, “Good idea of yours coming here, 
tonight. I’m just in the mood for a hot 
chicken cacciatori. How about you?” 

You look at him over your menu .. . his 
broad forehead, his small moustache, his 
hands . . . so much like that other one, but 
of course never once does he say, “Day that 
I love, day that I love” . . . Ah well, it is 
1950 and the day for mourning is past. 
You never quote Rupert Brooke yourself, 
anymore. 
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General Harbord, right, with Mr. Alexander Khatissian, 

Prime Minister of the Independent Republic of Armenia. 

This rare photo, like others in this installment of “The 

Armenian Military Mission to Armenia,” iis an official U. S. 

Signal Corps picture taken by tthe Mission army photo- 

grapher during the stay in Armenia. The picture above was 
enapped October 1, 1919, in Erivan. 
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THE AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION 
TO ARMENIA 


Part VI 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


After having traveled through Anatolia 
and other regions of Turkish Armenia, the 
American Military Mission to Armenia fin- 
ally achieved the boundaries of the Inde- 
pendent Republic of Armenia at 2:15 p.m., 
September 26, 1919. 

The contrast presented at the frontiers of 
the two states was striking to the American 
party. Whereas the Russians had built a 
railroad during the war which extended to 
Erzerum, and had laid down acceptable 
roads, they had been unable to turn their 
attention to the natural resources of that 
part of Turkish Armenia in which their army 
had operated. For instance, the pressure of 
military operations had compelled them to 
disregard the abject deforestation of the area. 
No new trees had been planted. And so 
plightful was the condition in this regard that 
the natives, in the moment of the scarcity of 
other fuel, had taken to uprooting the stumps 
of trees which had long since been cut down 
and not replaced by saplings. Khachadoor- 
ian testifies that in many places even the 
stumps had been exhausted by the diligent 
search of the natives for fuel; and the in- 
habitants had been forced through necessity 
to use an admixture of dung and straw as 
burning material—a highly odoriferous 
smoke resulting. (237) 

The boundary between Turkey and Ar- 





(237) This installment in large part is based on 
Lt. Harry Khachadoorian’s “American Mil. Mission 
to Armenia,” (In Armenian) that installment of 
which appeared in the Jan. 1941 issue of the 
“Hairenik Monthly” (pp. 133-143). Lt. Khacha- 
doorian was a member of the AMMA. 
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menia was readily apparent in the matter 
of foliage itself. At that political dividing 
line, the grim bleakness of Turkey came to 
a sudden end; and before the traveler lay the 
inviting prospect of green hills and dales, 
blanketed by copious verdancy. The con- 
trast presented an able commentary on retro- 
gression and waste on one side, and a cal- 
culated economy on the other. 

That evening, after crossing the frontiers 
into the Armenian free state, the American 
group entered a ruined and desolate hamlet 
where, near several barns, they found stacks 
of hewed lumber, something not seen in Tur- 
key. Investigation proved that the boards 
had been cut from trees and forests in the 
nearby hills. 

Although it was a bleak, rainy, storm- 
swept night, and although an invitation to 
spend the night in the city of Sarikamish had 
been extended the Mission through the 
agencies of a welcoming delegation of Ar- 
menians hailing from that community, Gen. 
Harbord chose to billet his force in the deso- 
late town, Another uncomfortable night was 
spent. 

The party pushed on to Sarikamish on 
the morning of the 27th of September, there 
being officially greeted by Armenian general 
officers Araratov, Korganov and Dzamoyan, 
and Col. Mirimanian, (238) with a troop of 


Armenian cavalry. 





(238) Araratov (Araratian) was the Minister of 
War in the Armenian cabinet, and a former Rus 
sian artillery officer; Korganov had been a Russian 
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It was at Sarikamish that the Americans 
were introduced to the curious Caucasian 
custom of offering as a token of friendship 
salt and bread. The gesture, was of course, 
accepted; and the entire group repaired to a 
table laden with food. It was the occasion 
for many welcome speeches, and Caucasian 
songs and dances. The banquet and libation 
was followed by a full dress review mounted 
by the Armenian soldiers for the benefit of 
Gen. Harbord. Finally, the party boarded a 
special railroad coach bound for Kars, stop- 
ping frequently at towns en route, where, on 
every instance, salt and bread were offered 
to and accepted by the visitors. 

Kars welcomed the American mission with 
great pomp. The cannon of the city’s historic 
fortress boomed in honor of Gen. Harbord, 
and leading Armenian officials and military 
figures came forward to grasp their hands in 
friendship. Armenian troops, drawn up at 
attention, were inspected by the American 
general officer. 

The Armenian troops looked very soldierly 
and presented a fine picture to eyes accus- 
tomed to things military. Almost two thou- 
sand five hundred of them, they seemed in 
good health despite the fact that the Armen- 
ians had been fighting for years often under 
not good conditions. 

But the Mission was not spared the rav- 
ages of well intentioned hospitality in Kars. 
Kars’ Commanding Officer had ordered a 
three hour banquet through which there rang 
out interminable speeches and toasts. “There 
were,” says Khachadoorian wearily, “a great 
number of participants at the dinner; there- 
fore, there were more speeches than usual.” 

“The General,” continues Khachadoorian, 
_ “did not relish this waste of time and began 
to get the wrong impression of the Armen- 
ians, believing that they were busying him at 





official and at the time of AMMA was governor of 
Kars (do not confuse with Gen. Korganian, an 
. Armenian officer who participated in the Paris 
Peace Conference) ; Dzamoyan and Col. Miriman- 
_ ian were prominent Armenian military figures. 


dinner and welcoming ceremonies so that he 
would not have sufficient time to study con- 
ditions in the area. Up to now, Harbord had 
been given a good impression of the Turks; 
and more than likely everything he had 
heard about the Armenians . . . was not 
favorable to the Armenians.” (239) 

The Mission’s stay in Kars was enjoyable, 
if not profitable. No work was done. Kars 
was left that evening, and rain, fog, bad 
roads and conditions unfavorable for vehicle 
travel made the night journey a difficult one. 
Kaghizvan (240) was not reached until mid- 
night, and the Mission spent the remaining 
hours of night as the guests of the Armenian 
governor of the place, Major Reuben Palian. 

Kaghizvan they discovered to be a pleas- 
ant place, the center of a district rich in 
natural resources. The earth yielded annually 
five tons of arsenic, important salt mines 
studded the landscape, and wonderful. fruit 
and melons were grown. The city’s popula- 
tion comprised 5,000 Armenians and 1900 
Turks; but before the war, no less than 65,- 
000 persons had called the city and suburbs 
home. A break-down of the pre-war popu- 
lation showed that there had dwelled there 
ante bellum 30,000 Armenians, 10,000 
Greeks, 3,000 Turks, 5,000 Yezidis, and 17,- 
000 Circassians and Turks, 


The Adventure of the Koghb Hills 


The American Military Mission to Ar- 
menia was on the threshold of an adventure 
which must be considered the most bizarre 
of all incidents in which the Mission was 
involved in its 75-day journey through Asia 
Minor and the Caucasus. To the historian, 
the adventure has significance because it 
remains an excellent commentary not only 





(239) Khachadoorian, op. cit. p. 134. 
(240) Kaghizvan, or Kagizman, a city guscently 


under Turkish control, on west branch of the Ar- 
axes river, at an elevation of 10,772 wo ha Tt is just west 
of the present boundaries of the Arm SSR, but 
was located in the Armenian Republic 


— 
before. its destruction and decimation. 
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of the passions that ruled the area after 
World War I, but also of the pitiful Western 
misconception of the violent nature of the 
political and national disputes which had 
rendered the area a battleground even after 
the firing in Europe had ceased. It is a curi- 
ous story of the suspicious nature of the 
Moslem, and the trustful naivete of a West- 
erner caught in the Eastern maelstrom. And 
the fact that the adventure did not end in 
tragedy was, as we shall see, the result of a 
remarkable experiment which, though a 
thing of wonder to Western minds, is an 
excellent criterion of the earthiness of the 
Moslem. 


The adventure really started in Kars. 
During the course of the welcoming festivi- 
ties at that city, the Armenian officials made 
it plain that they were not in favor of the 
Mission proceeding to Erivan by way of the 
city of Koghb. This sentiment was repeated 
by the Armenian authorities at Kaghizvan. 
At both places, Gen. Harbord was told that, 
in order to achieve Koghb and travel thence 
towards Erivan, the American column by 
necessity would have to traverse a region 
terrorized by Tartar and Kurd ‘brigands.’ 
But it wasn’t merely a question of armed 
groups of thieves falling upon travelers. The 
advice was based on deeper roots, It con- 
sidered political events which had lately 
rocked the Armenian nation. 


In the summer of 1919, the Independent 
Republic of Armenia had been subject to a 
general attack on all its Moslem frontiers, 
with the government troops suffering set- 
backs in the region around Nakhichevan. 
Almost all of that province had been oc- 
cupied by Tartar insurgents, and the condi- 
tion of the Armenian inhabitants of the area 
swiftly had turned insufferable under the 
yoke of the Tartars. The set-back in Nakhi- 
chevan had been balanced, however, by 
Armenian successes in Kars, that province 
being cleared of enemy forces despite it being 
inhabited by a large number of Mosiems. 
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While the Mission had been approaching 
the general areas of these tumults, inordi- 
nately large numbers of Tartars and Turks 
had come to them and, tears in eyes, had 
begged that they be saved from the hands of 
“those terrible Armenians.” Before he was 
made well aware of actual conditions in Kars 
and Koghb, Gen. Harbord had, then, been 
subjected to an almost unending stream of 
pliants begging “protection” from the Ar- 
menians. These people had come forward 
describing “Armenian atrocities,” calling the 
Armenians “raya Armenians” and, Khacha- 
doorian suggests, the American general offi- 
cer “more than likely had been influenced” 
by all this testimony. The oral evidence, as a 
matter of fact, was buttressed by the pitiful 
physical condition of the tale-bearers. Most 
of them unemployed and living the life of 
the nomad, they presented an appearance 
not very unlike that of the Armenian re- 
fugees. They felt as strongly against the 
Armenians as the refugee Armenians felt 
against their historic assassin. 

These Tartars who confronted the Mission 
at Hassan Kaleh, Ak Chai and Kogbh, (241) 
were people who, having revolted and been 
beaten back by Armenian government 
troops, had elected to displace themselves, 
some in Turkey, some in the Koghb hills. 
They said not a word that they had joined 
the forces of rebellion; they merely com- 
plained about the “terrible Armenians.” 

Upon arrival in Kars, the story of the re- 
volt came out piecemeal. The Americans 
found that, as a matter of fact, the inhabi- 
tants of those regions of Kars which had not 
joined the insurrection had been left strictly 
to their own designs by the Armenian gov- 
ernment. They had been unmolested. Those 
who were displaced were late rebels. 





(241) Koghb, an old city now in Turkish Ar- 
menia near the bend of the Araxes, and facing 


the 
Acmenien 200 beaten, Dome Eee 
city in Turkish east of Karin; Chai, 
“White River,” 
Araxes. 


if 
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But not all the rebels had elected to flee 
the country. Thousands had holed them- 
selves up in the Koghb hills and were defy- 
ing the legitimate government with so much 
ferocity and effect that the general area 
around Koghb, and to the east of Kaghizvan 
had been recognized as a “danger zone” by 
the Armenian authorities, an area to be 
avoided by travelers. The centers of their 
activities comprehended the general area 
from Kaghizvan to Igdir, (242) It was to 
spare the Mission entrance into a perilous 
adventure that the Armenian authorities had 
urged them not to journey through those 
areas. And if the Americans had any doubts 
about the truth of the Armenian analysis of 
the situation, those doubts were shattered 
into smithereens by subsequent events. 

On the morning of September 28, 1919, 
the American mission left the comparative 
security of Kaghizvan and struck out into 
what Khachadoorian ably terms “No Man’s 
Land.” The hills seemed deserted, not a soul 
was in sight as the seven gasoline vehicles 
churned their way over the looping road. 
But the Americans felt that hundreds of hid- 
den eyes were watching their every move- 
ment. This was confirmed shortly. 

Some miles east of Kaghizvan, the cata- 
van unaccountably lost its tight formation. 
Soon, only three vehicles were in sight, the 
remaining four having lagged behind. Of the 
van, the first two trucks, carrying the gen- 
erals, were the closest together. while the 
third in line, the mess and baggage wagon, 
though in sight of the other two, was quite 
far behind. The column was winding along 
the banks of the Araxes in this irregular 
alignment when, suddenly, seemingly out of 
nowhere, two horsemen appeared and as 
suddenly vanished over the crest of a hill. 
Some minutes later, the two lead cars came 
upon a large field on which, to their amaze- 





(242) A city presently under Turkish control, 
just west of the Armenian SSR, facing Erivan and 
north of Mt. Ararat. 
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ment, there stood a massive troop of moun- 
ted Kurds. The armed men immediately 
approached the American vehicles, which 
hurriedly pulled up to a stop. The Kurds, 
it would seem, believed that the entourage 
was an Armenian column, and were ready to 
attack. After some hurried talking, the gen- 
erals convinced the Kurd leaders that the 
caravan consisted solely of Americans and 
their employees. There then ensued a moun- 
tainous conversation in which questions, 
complaints and promises were freely bandied 
about; and the sum total was that the Kurds 
were to place two leaders apiece in each of 
the vehicles in order to aid in convoying the 
American machines through the area with 
no further incidents. Each of the Kurd 
leaders riding the trucks would have a hand- 
kerchief wrapped around his sleeves so that 
the Kurds en route would recognize the im- 
munity of the caravan to attack. The two 
lead vehicles then commenced to move on 
with their new passengers until finally the 
extent of the Kurdish dominated regions was 
achieved. The vehicles stopped at a ruined 
bridge over a stream. 

It was later learned that when the gen- 
erals’ cars stopped to talk to the Kurds at the 
field, the two mysterious horsemen previ- 
ously sighted had circled back and had 
opened fire upon the lagging third vehicle. 
Fortunately, none of the party in the wagon 
was wounded, but the Mission’s French 
cook, frightened out of his wits by the sudden 
fusillade of shots, swore in all sorts of color- 
ful French epithets that the bullets had 
missed his knees by no more than a hair- 
breadth. The Kurds had fired on the vehicle 
despite its being clearly marked with dis- 
tinguished signs that it carried American 
officials, But the gamut had been success- 
fully run and the third vehicle much later re- 
joined the preceeding two cars. 

While awaiting the expected arrival of the 
five remaining Mission wagons (the kitchen 
truck had still not appeared), those who had 
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reached the ruined bridge rolled up their 
sleeves and tried valiantly for two hours to 
build a new road over the stream, finally 
being able with some difficulty to get one of 
the vans over the water-bed. Luckily, the 
Mission had foreseen such difficulties and 
had brought along the necessary tools. All 
the Americans, including the generals, la- 
bored physically to build the road over the 
river. The American party was aided in the 
work by thirty strong Kurds. News soon 
came that the second vehicle, after a long 
detour, had been able to find its way over 
the water at a spot some distance away. The 
Americans congratulated themselves that it 
was the dry season in the section; for it 
would have been impossible for them to have 
continued their journey under such condi- 
tions in wet weather, especially in American 
vehicles. 

The success in getting a single vehicle 
over the new road at the bridge was a feat; 
but nevertheless, it had been accomplished 
only after the most arduous labor and with 
the aid of thirty stout Kurdish backs. It 
became apparent to Gen. Harbord that pre- 
cious time and energy would be expended if 
an attempt were to be made to get the five 
remaining vehicles, which still had not come 
up, over the stream in the same manner. 
Accordingly, it was deemed adviseable to 
order the oncoming cars to cross the stream 
at the detour point discovered by the other 
American car; and Gen. Moseley so advised 
in a note which he handed the Kurds, re- 
questing them to give it to the drivers of the 
other machines once they drove up. 


“The Kurds,” the note declared, “are 
friends. Treat them as such. They will show 
you a new road which will allow you to cross 
this stream without difficulty.” The three 
vehicles, the kitchen truck had finally 
showed itself, now safely over the stream, 
continued on into the danger zone. 


But along the route, the “friendly Kurds,” 


once again taking American vehicles for Ar- 
menian, fired upon two of the four lagging 
vehicles, each car being hit four times, one 
of the Americans being wounded slightly 
behind his ear, and an American sergeant’s 
eves being filled with shattered glass from a 
window blown asunder by a Kurd shot. The 
cars were forced to halt; and when the oc- 
cupants jumped out rifles in hand, the sur- 
prised Kurds saw that—lo and behold—the 
objects of their wrath were not indeed Ar- 
menians! And the wounded American, in a 
great white rage, read Gen. Moseley’s note: 
“These Kurds are friends. Treat them as 
such. .. .” (243) 


* * *# 


The vanguard of the American party, con- 
sisting of three vehicles, finally reached 
Koghb on the afternoon of the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1919. The city nestled amid beautiful 
surroundings, and was found to be a typical 
Armenian rural community. The Armenian 
inhabitants, however, had withdrawn from 
the environs during the summer Tartar 
uprising, and Turk-Tartar-Kurd “bashibo- 
zooks,” (244) who had moved in, had sub- 
jected the homes to systematic pillage and 
later had destroyed almost everything. Ac- 
cording to indications, Koghb was located in 
the “danger zone” and was under the control 
ot.the revolted Moslems of Kars province. 


In vain did the Americans look through 
the town for persons willing to give them in- 
formation on present conditions in the area. 
The timidity of the inhabitants in this respect 
was introduced to the Mission directly upon 
their arrival at Koghb. Scarcely had the out- 
skirts of the city been reached when the cars 
suddenly came upon two Tartar women 
whose suprise was soon succeeded by fright, 
and then by flight, the bedraggled creatures 
legging it vell-mell into the doubtful security 





(243) Khach., op. cit. p. 136. 
(244) Irregular troops, but nonetheless under 


Turkish governmental 
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of a miserable hut which stood by the road. 


Upon seeing this spectacle, the generals 
ordered their drivers to stop, and one of the 
group was told to approach the hut and in- 
quire from the occupants for certain informa- 
tion. The American trooper so delegated did 
as requested, but receiving no response to his 
insistant knocking on the door of the hovel, 
he returned to the party. Scarcely had this 
mission been accomplished when, from liter- 
ally out of nowhere, a large band of Turks 
and Tartars surrounded the place com- 
pletely. Neither were they empty handed in 
their defiance, The men carried regular gov- 
ernment-issue rifles and were loaded down 
with bandoliers. 


Brief negotiations with the Moslem group 
gave the Americans enough information to 
warrant their continuing on with a degree 
of confidence. But scarcely had the three- 
vehicle column progressed a short distance 
from the scene when it was forced to a halt, 
once again, by hundreds of armed men and 
rebels. 


The same wearisome scene ensued. The 
generals, after convincing the band that they 
had stopped an American column, had to 
listen to interminable complaints. From the 
intense manner in which the armed band 
held forth, it was evident that they really 
feared the Armenians, a fact recognizeable 
also in the scene at the hut. 


In all their volubility, the Moslems said 
not a word about their revolt against the 
legitimate Armenian government; rather, 
with all sorts of tears, they complained 
against what they called “Armenian despot- 
ism.” Neither did it seem that the Moslems 
were unorganized and roamed the area in 
nomadic, maurading groups. The hall-marks 
of a rather efficient central control organiza- 
tion of some type were evident in that the 
word of possible danger in one locality had 
ostensibly spread so rapidly that in the mat- 
‘ter of two short minutes almost two hundred 


armed men had been placed before the pos- 
sibly dangerous party. 


After assuring the Moslems that their 
complaints would be taken under advise- 
ment, the Americans extricated themselves 
from the cordon of Moslems and continued 
on their way. 


Soon, the panoramic and sweeping reaches 
of the two mighty Ararats opened before the 
awe-stricken eyes of the American soldiers. 
The countryside was as if under enchant- 
ment; and the Americans, so recently ex- 
posed to dangers, forgot their perilous 
surroundings to gaze with rapture around 
them. “To see the vista of the Massises,” 
wrote Khachadoorian, “is worth a special 
journey—especially for Americans.” (245) 


The advance guard of the Mission, re- 
duced to two trucks, the kitchen wagon again 
having been lost to the rear, had progressed 
to such a point were regions dominated by 
the Armenian army were close by. It was 
then that a troop of Armenian mounted men 
rode up to the Americans and offered to put 
themselves under the orders of Gen. Har- 
bord as an escort company as far as Igdir. 
This offer was respectfully declined by the 
General though against the importunities of 
the chief of the Armenian cavalry; and it 
later proved that it would have been a point 
for discretion rather than valor to have al- 
lowed the Armenian troops to remain with 
the Mission. Gen. Harbord decided that 
the night would be spent on the shores of the 
Araxes, near the Karagala bridge. (246) 


The spot settled on for the camp was an 
excellent location, and the occupants of the 
American vehicles looked forward to a rest- 
ful night preceded by a good meal. “Gen, 





(245) Khach., op. cit., p. 137—The Armenians 
know the twin peaks of Ararat as the “Massises.” 

(246) Khach., ibid, kas “Karakanli River,” 
obvious error. The Mission had crossed the pb 
previously, and had travelled along the so. banks 
of the river, which was recrossed at this bridge just 
west of the modern Perkashad over the Araxes. 
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Harbord,” writes Khachadoorian in a valu- 
able notice on that officer’s nature, “was very 
mindful of the condition of his soldiers, was 
actually humble to them in non-formal sur- 
roundings. Often, we had to plead with him 
against his doing actual physical labor.” 
(247) 

The camp arranged, and preparations 
made for the night, all the Mission had to do 
was to await the arrival of the kitchen van. 
It proved to be a futile wait. 

The Mission took to gathering wood for 
their camp-fires, using splinters gleaned from 
the partially destroyed wooden foot-boards 
of the Karagala bridge. It was evident 
from the shambles that the Tartars had made 
an attempt to burn down the bridge, succeed- 
ing however in partially ruining only the 
wooden footboards because that bridge 
which, like all other bridges built by the 
Russian army in the area, was otherwise 
made of steel. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the river 
along a high promontory, the Americans ob- 
served a company of soldiers. It soon proved 
that these comprehended the most advanced 
outpost of the Armenian army; and it was a 
happy moment when the Armenian com- 
manding officer sent them two of his men 
bearing two watermelons. The hungry Amer- 
icans must have observed with a great deal 
of apprehension the efforts of these men to 
traverse the bridge over the burnt foot- 
boards. But the mission was soon accom- 
plished and the Americans were able to as- 
suage their hunger somewhat on a feast of 
juicy Armenian melons. 


Darkness had fallen; and when after three . 


additional hours the remaining vehicles of 
the train did not arrive, three of the Ameri- 
can group at the bridge, accompanied by 
their Turkish interpretor Hassan Bey, took 
one of the trucks and retraced the route to- 
wards Koghb to try to find out what had 





(247) Khach., op. cit., p. 137. 


happened to their companions. The inclusion 
of Hassan Bey in the search party proved 
to be both the means for further difficulties 
with the Tartars, and also the final reunion 
of the entire Mission. 

Remaining at the bridge were but Generals 
Harbord and Moseley, an unnamed colonel, 
and Khachadoorian. Two grim hours passed 
with no news. Gaunt suspicions of foul play 
arose in American minds as the night deep- 
ened. “We were hungry and weary—without 
bed or shelter,” said Khachadoorian. “I my- 
self regretted that the offer of the Armenian 
soldiers to see us through the night had not 
been accepted.” (248) 

The search party finally returned, not with 
their missing fellow-soldiers, but with a Tar- 
tar sheikh who was accompanied by a former 
Turkish soldier hailing from the Sebastia 
region. Upon seeing the two Moslems, who 
were obviously envoys of some type, Har- 
board ordered Khachadoorian to speak no 
Turkish with them in order to allay any new 
difficulties; negotiations were handled in 
Russian through an American soldier who 
had been brought along from Koghb by the 
Sheikh. 

The story unfolded. Immediately after de- 
parture of the lead cars from Koghb, rebels 
along the route had come to the conviction 
that the band of travelers were Armenian; 
whereupon they had set about systematic- 
ally ambushing and capturing the remaining 
five other American vehicles, quickly dis- 
arming the occupants and jailing them. The 
Americans, though unafraid and vociferous 
in their protest of such ignominy, neverthe- 
less thought it best to put up no physical 
resistance since they saw around them over- 
whelming numbers of enemy, and self- 
defense would have needlessly cost American 
lives. They were all subsequently incarcera- 
ted under one roof. 

All this was explained by the Tartar 


— 





(248) Ibid. 
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Gen. Harbord and his staff at Etchmiadzin, Cathedral City of Armenia. . 
Picture taken by Signal Corps photographer, Sept. 29, 1919. 
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Gen. Harbord and American officers inspecting Armenian orphans on 
the Etchmiadzin Cathedral grounds, Sept. 29, 1919. 
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Sheikh, one Shamil Bey, with a great degree 
of politeness. He “cleverly” suggested to 
Gen. Harbord that the latter should return 
with him in order to aid in “convincing the 
Tartars and to guarantee the freeing of the 
captive Americans; and also to be the 
sheikh’s personal guest.” Harbord categori- 
cally and quickly rejected the suggestion and 
invitation alike “in an effective manner,” de- 
manding at the same time the speedy return 
of his American soldiers. The sheikh then 
advanced that he doubted his own personal 
prestige with the Tartars was strong enough 
by itself to effect the liberation of the Ameri- 
cans. The presence of General Harboard, he 
swore, was vital in the success of negotia- 
tions. “He said a large number of young men 
would not believe him (Shamil) and would 
not allow him to free (the Americans).” 
Firing this last minute shot, the sheikh left 
the American camp, promising to do what- 
ever he could. 


The long vigil of the Americans started 
again. Everyone in the tiny band was rele- 
gated to guard posts in the event any enemy 
attacked the camp. All openly expressed 
regret that the Armenian soldiers from Igdir 
had not been allowed to remain with the 
troop. Generals Harbord and Moseley were 
deeply concerned. Schemes without end 
were discussed for the liberation of their 
missing companions on the following day. 
The calculations were also extended to in- 
clude plans for self-defense in the case of 
attack while they waited. 

At 3:00 a.m. that early morning, one of the 
American soldiers crossed the bridge, con- 
tacted the commanding officer of the Armen- 
ian detachment, explained the whole situa- 
tion to him, and asked his aid. The request 
was cheerfully accepted, Sleeping Armenian 
soldiers were awakened and deployed in a 
certain pattern with orders to fire in support 
of the Armenian band on a given signal from 
across the river. In addition, two Armenian 
soldiers were stationed on the other banks 


of the river to effect liaison with the Ameri- 
can group. 

What did the American soldier see in the 
Armenian camp? 

“The condition of the Armenian soldiers,” 
Khachadoorian testifies, “was heart rending. 
Many of them coughed in their sleep. On 
that cold night, all of them slept in the open 
air sans blankets or coverings of any type. 
Their clothing was like rags, their feet prac- 
tically bare. A large part of them were 
volunteers from Bitlis who had fought al- 
most continuously through five years. These 
soldiers only one or two weeks before had 
helped push back the Tartars in the general 
area. The hungry and tired Armenian sol- 
diers rose from their sleep at three in the 
morning without a sign of protest and si- 
lently went off to the positions assigned 
them. One of them said: ‘The Americans 
in danger! Fear not; they can’t do a thing. 
We’re here!,’ and then adding, ‘when will 
the American soldiers and Armenian Ameri- 
cans come to our aid? We’re done with. Most 
of our company are sick in hospitals, and 
you can see for yourself the condition of 
those of us who are still here. Act quickly! 
Come soon!” (249) 

And to this Khachadoorian answered si- 
lently, “Poor Armenian soldier; you have 
no idea of either the American senate, or the 
Armenian political party differences. To put 
too much hope on them is not such a good 
thing. .. . If the Armenian soldier were given 
anything near what he needs, he could work 
wonders. .. .” (250) 

The coming of dawn, and the effulgent 
spread of sunlight over the region, for the 
moment pushed to one side the anxiety of 
the soldiers who once again marveled at the 
beauties of Ararat. But the urgent matter 
of their comrades’ salvation in turn soon 
held the fullest attention of the stranded 
party at the ruined bridge. 





(249) Khach., op. cit., p. 138. 
(250) Ibid. 
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And the full story of what was transpiring 
back in Koghb was not known by the help- 
less Americans until the party was reunited. 
This is that story. 

Shamil Bey had been unable to talk the 
Tartars into freeing the soldiers. All night 
long, the Tartar irregulars threatened against 
the release of the prisoners, at the same time 
promising that they were going to kill Has- 
san Bey, the interpretor, without fail. That 
unfortunate man, they muttered, was a dis- 
guised Armenian, a spy and an agent, and 
should be despatched promptly. But while 
the Tartars made threatening gestures, 
Shamil was able to take all the Americans, 
and also Hassan, to his dwelling where he 
fed them freshly slaughtered lamb. He kept 
them with him all night to prevent an “acci- 
dent.” But while a part of their belongings 
had been returned to them, daybreak found 
their most important and valuable posses- 
sions still impounded. “Who knows?” asks 
Khachadoorian with a good deal of insight 
into the nature of the Tartar, “perhaps 
Shamil Bey purposely showed himself unable 
to convince his people so that those impor- 
tant possessions would not be returned.” 
(251) 

It soon developed that Hassan Bey, the 
full-fledged Turk, was the fly in the Ameri- 
can ointment. Grandson of a sheikh, he 
had been well-educated, and had taught 
Turkish for many years at the American 
College, being well-liked by the Ameri- 
cans. He was, according to Khachadoorian, 
a man of gentle and sweet disposition, but 
was nevertheless a confirmed Turkish na- 
tionalist and at the same time a refined 
“Turkish gentleman.” The fact that this 
Turk had been seized by his co-religionists 
and accused of being “an Armenian spy” 
we can imagine was a matter of disgrace to 
him. And so convinced were the Tartars that 
he was an Armenian that no manner of 





(251) Khach., op. cit. p. 139. 
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words on the parts of the Americans could 
change their opinion of his nationality. A 
hundred times he told them that “vallahi 
shem, bellahi shem”—(252) but even those 
of his captors who hailed from his native 
Sebastia would not believe him. 

The tale of Hassan’s liberation, and the 
concomitant release of the captured Ameri- 
can party, is a curious one to Western ears, 
But the means that brought about the re- 
lease smacks of the East itself. 


It would seem that so desperate had be- 
come the plight of Hassan that, when day 
broke, he asked two of his more violent ac- 
cusers to repair with him to a private seclu- 
ded area. Here Khachadoorian, the unofficial 
historian, turns to a decorous manner of 
describing what went on in private. “Several 
minutes later,” he writes, “the trio returned 
with round smiles on their faces.” It is easy 
to imagine what experiment had been in- 
dulged in seclusion. (253) 

And thus it was that all Tartar suspicions 
were allayed. Shamil put his “guests” on 
the road. And as the American party put 
distance between itself and Koghb, rifle fire 
was heard here and there—not apparently 
as a sign of hostility, but more likely as a 
demonstration of a newly established friend- 
ship. 

And two hours after dawn, the lost party 
rejoined their comrades at the Karagala 
bridge. The reunited group then started its 
long delayed journey towards the city of 
Igdir. 


Through Igdir, a Reception at 
Etchmiadzin, and the Stay 
at Erivan 


Passing through Igdir, the American mis- 


(252) An Arabic expression borrowed from the 
re f Koran, It is an oath taken in the name of 


(253) The reader’s imagination as to what went 
on should not be allowed to run riot. Circumcision 
is practiced by Moslems and no Armenian Christian 
allowed himself to be so treated. 
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sion finally reached the ancient cathedral 
city of Armenia, Etchmiadzin, (254) where 
is located the mother throne of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church. There, a large crowd of 
natives awaited to receive the Mission. 
General Harbord had previously expressed 
the desire to pay his respects to the Catholi- 
cos of All Armenians, the venerable Gevorg 
V. Ushered off immediately to the recep- 
tion hall of the hoary Mother Church, 
the Mission was given a welcome tea at 
which, however, the Catholicos was not 
present. 


The subsequent tour of inspection of the 
aged precincts of the Cathedral was like a 
journey through fairy halls for the Ameri- 
cans. Their guide was Archbishop Mesrop 
(255) who, as he introduced them to the 
Holy Altar, and to other points of interest 
in the ancient pile, intoned for the Ameri- 
cans’ benefit the particular history connected 
with the site. And the tour ended with the 
Westerners being led into the presence of 
His Holiness, the Catholicos. “The handsome 
and intelligent features of this venerable 
man,” writes Khachadoorian, “.. . his quiet 
and noble bearing fully in keeping with his 
position, and his sagacity, made a deep im- 
pression on the General (Harbord). We had 
a good meal with the Catholicos at which 
the best selected Araratian wines were 
quaffed to the good health of Armenia. . .” 
(256) 


The all too short stay in Etchmiadzin was 
concluded by a brief inspection of Armenian 
orphans and the ill in the city. The Mission 
subsequently boarded their vehicles for the 
last lap of their journey to Erivan, the capi- 
tal city of Armenia, an ancient city reputed 
by some to have been originally laid out in 
pre-historic times. 


(254) The hoary and hallowed ancient Vaghar- 
shapat. It is currently in the Armenian SSR, just 
south of Erivan. 

(255) The head of the Armenian diocese in 
Georgia. 

(256) Khach., op. cit. p. 139. 





That careful preparations had been made 
for the reception of the American mission 
is made plain by Mr. Alexander Khatissian, 
at that time the Prime Minister of Indepen- 
dent Armenia. Not only does he report that 
the Armenian government had been ap- 
prised by wire advices emanating from Paris, 
of the incipient visit of an American mission 
to Armenia, but he also reveals that inten- 
sive activity had been started by govern- 
mental officials to prepare data necessary 
for Mission study. Says Khatissian: (257) 

“(After being informed of the decision to 
send a Mission to Armenia, and the nature 
and purpose of that Mission) ... we knew 
that much depended on his (i. Harbord’s) 
report, and we made serious preparations to 
receive his Mission.” And again: “One 
month before the American Mission was to 
arrive, the Armenian government had re- 
ceived a series of questions . . . the answers 
of which we were preparing in great detail.” 
And then the Armenian prime minister goes 
on to report that some of these questions 
were referred to governmental experts for 
study and response, and that 25,000 rubles 
were allocated as salary for a special corps 
of secretaries working on the project; almost 
forty men worked two months to prepare 
the information asked for. Khatissian also 
says that the questions asked by the Ameri- 
cans “concerned all matters the answers of 
which might throw light on a people and a 
government.” 

Khachadoorian’s description of the Mis- 
sion’s reception in Erivan is inadequate, and 
for details one must turn to the invaluable 
work of Mr. Khatissian. The Mission, says 
the Prime Minister, reached Erivan, Septem- 
ber 25, 1919, and was received there 
with great ceremony. And quoting: (258) 





(257) Alexander Khatissian, “The Origin and 
Development of the Armenian Republic” (in Ar- 


. menian), 1930, Athens; p. 163—Mr. 


Khatissian 
died in Paris in 1945, after being persecuted by 


Communists. 
(258) Ibid. 
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Ismid Armenians bid the American Party bon voyage, Sept. 8, 1919. 
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“At 2:00 p.m., all representatives of foreign 
governments gathered at my residence, all 
of us finally leaving at 8:00 that evening to 
meet General Harbord and his Mission near 
the limits of the city, at the Hrazdan Bridge. 
There, an arch of triumph had been built. 
Soldiers lined the streets, as too orphans and 
the mass of people who hailed the Americans 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. National 
songs were sung, a guard of honor was dele- 
gated the Americans, there were formal and 
sincere salutations and masses of flowers. 
The atmosphere indeed was that of a holiday. 

“That same evening, and for three con- 
secutive days, we held meetings (with the 
Americans).” 

Khachadoorian in his turn supplies pre- 
cious fragments that aid in rounding out the 
picture. He reports that General Harbord, 
following the reception at the bridge, in- 
spected the Armenian troops which were 
drawn up at full attention, expressing his 
satisfaction with them. Following this, Har- 
bord rested for a while at the residence of the 
Allied High Commissioner in Armenia, Col. 
Haskell; and later, though tired, he paid an 
official call on Prime Minister Khatissian 
and Minister of War Araratian. It is to be 
assumed that the official portion of the first 
night in Erivan ended in that manner. 

The entire forenoon of the 30th was spent 
by General Harbord in a consultative meet- 
ing with Khatissian who, according to Kha- 
chadoorian, “very ably outlined the reasons 
for the dire need of Armenia for foreign aid, 
especially in the interest of the Turkish Ar- 
menian refugees crowded within the bounds 
of the new republic. Khatissian asked that 
until the matter of the Mandate was settled, 
the American government enlist a sufficient 
number of Armenian American soldiers and 
send them to Armenia with adequate arms 
and supplies,” (259) 


(259) Khach., op. cit., p. 140. 





On this, Harbord told him that such a 
thing more than likely was a high impos- 
sibility and suggested in turn that a peace 
agreement be made with the Turks so that 
the Armenians might live with the Turks as 
friends. Harbord added too that in the 
course of his journey through Turkey he had 
seen no concentration of Turkish forces 
against the Armenians. On the contrary, he 
said, the Turks have told him that “they 
were willing to readmit native Turkish Ar- 
menians, to protect them and give them 
rights of all sorts equal with the Turkish 
natives.” (260) 

“Khatissian,” continues the unofficial his- 
torian of the American mission, “in a very 
fitting and able dissertation gave him to 
understand that General Harbord could not 
possibly have understood the real Turk bet- 
ter than he himself in such a short while and 
asked could the General have come to re- 
concile the Armenians and the Turks? Kha- 
tissian explained fully that there was a real 
Turkish danger, and that peril would re- 
main; that it would be suicide for Turkish 
Armenians to return to their former haunts 
merely on the basis of Turkish promises and 
‘friendly’ proposals; and that repatriation 
(to Turkish Armenia) was possible only at 
that moment when Turkish Armenia was 
separated fully and absolutely from Tur- 
key.” (261) 

What effect did Khatissian’s disclosures 
and nature have upon the American Gen- 
eral? Says Khachadoorian: “Gen. Harbord 
felt that he was face to face with an Armen- 
ian politician whose mature judgement and 
perspicacity, if not more, was at least equal 
to his. The General’s respect for Khatissian 
had grown even more when we finally left 
Erivan two days later.” (262) 


The conversation continued with a discus- 
sion of the important matter of the care of 





(260) Thid. 
(261) Ibid. 
(262) Ibid. 
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The Government Building of the Inde- 
pendent Armenian Republic, at Erivan. 
Picture taken October 1, 1919. 

















The committee of Welcome of the Independent Armenian Republic, just 
before greeting the American Mission officially. Picture was snapped 
September 29, 1919 
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the Turkish Armenian refugees, the unenvi- 
able condition of Russian Armenians, the 
unsatisfactory harvests of the last few years, 
and the like. 


“The General,” writes Khachadoorian, 
“could not understand how it was that the 
Armenian government had decreed an eight- 
hour work day for laborers, and only a six- 
hour day for officials when there were thou- 
sands of people on the verge of starvation, 
and when there was a need for even greater 
work than ever in all Armenia in order to 
reconstruct the country and bring the people 
into a condition of self-support. Instead of 
expecting all sorts of gifts and aid from 
America, it was a more agreeable thing to 
work for self-sustenance.” (263) 


The afternoon of the thirteenth was spent 
by the Mission in gathering more informa- 
tion from the Armenian officials and from 
the representatives of America and other na- 
tions found in the city. The Mission then 
knocked off for the day, enjoying a wonder- 
ful dinner at Archbishop Khoren’s (264) 
home. Present at this dinner were Khatis- 
sian, the lesser ministers, the Commander in 
Chief of the Armenian army, General Nazar- 
bekian, (265) and a number of Armenian 
and foreign dignitaries. 

On October 1, the Mission visited the vari- 
ous wards of Erivan accompanied by the in- 
defatiguable Khatissian. Khachadoorian 
testifies that the Americans found especially 
interesting a newly built wireless station in- 
geniously devised by the Armenians from 
equipment left by the Russians. 

“Khatissian,” says the American lieuten- 
ant, “lost no opportunity to champion the 
Armenian cause.” When there was talk about 





(263) Ibid. 

(264) Archbishop of Erivan, more accurately. 
Archbishop Khoren Mauradbegian later became 
Catholicos and in 1939 was murdered by the 
Communists. 

(265) A former Russian general and commander 
in chief of the Armenian army. He was a highly- 
regarded military leader 


what the Armenian army needed most ur- 
gently—that is munitions—he related how 
the English had seized close to eighty can- 
non of the latest model and two million car- 
tridges, and had sent them to Gens Denikin 
although, he said, a major portion of the 
material had been seized en route by the 
Tartars who had quickly put them to use 
against the Armenians. The Armenians had 
protested, and the sending of the munitions 
north had finally been stopped. But the 
English threatened that if the munitions 
train did not leave Armenia immediately, 
no further munitions would ever reach Ar- 
menia, In the light of this threat, Khatis- 
sian told Gen. Harbord, the Armenian 
government had had no other recourse but 
to allow departure of the munitions caravan. 
(266) 

In accordance with an engagement made 
the day before, a long session was held by 
the Mission with all the Armenian Ministers, 
the purpose of which was to find out the set- 
up of the government, the specific duties of 
the Ministers, and their qualifications. The 
General, we are told, already had their biog- 
raphies, (267) just as he had data on all im- 
portant personalities met with in the Mission 
travels. The session was the occasion for 
Khatissian to introduce each of his ministers 
personally to the General. 

What was Khatissian’s impression of the 
General? What did he believe was the prime 
object of the Mission as shown by their in- 
vestigation and queries? 

“Gen. Harbord,” he testifies, “interested 
himself in every detail. ... As far as I was 
able to determine, the General was a rigidly 
reserved and silent man. He was at that 





(266) Khach., op. cit., p. 141. 
(267) The reader will recall that the Mission in- 
documents in 


tec 49 (Vol. Tn N 3-7) p. 62, where 

1949 ( 0. a report en- 
titled “Who's Who in Armenia” is listed as found 
in the AMMA library. 
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Lt. Khachadoorian, the unofficial historian of the Ameri- 
can Mission, posed with this friend Commandant A. ! 
Shakhatouni at Erivan, October 1, 1919. ' 
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time of the conviction that if America was to 
take on the Mandate, that Mandate should 
be not only of Armenia, but of all of Asia 
Minor and Transcaucasia, from Alexandretta 
to Baku—that is from the Mediterranean to 
the Caspian. The Mission was convinced of 
this especially because of naval and domes- 
tic considerations. ... The Americans busied 
themselves a good deal with this question: 
how could communications be maintained 
with Armenia in the event of the closing of 
the Dardanelles .. .” (268) They thought the 
answer lay in the building of a railroad from 
Alexandretta (269) through Asia Minor, 
Anatolia and Transcaucasia; and the ques- 
tion of the Mandate was tied in with Baku 
oil. From the standpoint of a Mandate, ac- 
cording to the Mission, Asia Minor and 
Transcaucasia constituted one inseparable 
entity. 

“Generally speaking,” testifies Khacha- 
doorian, “all Mission members got a satisfac- 
tory opinion of the Armenian cabinet. Of 
course, the Armenian ministers were met 
with under unenviable conditions. Without 
tax or income, it was impossible for a finance 
minister to show good balances on hand. 
Without munitions, uniforms and military 
supplies, it was impossible to have a strong 
army. Without seed and good agricultural 
equipment, it was impossible to have good 
crops. This was the condition (of the coun- 
try). Everything was topsy-turvy. The 
country was in ruins; there was a shortage 
of food and clothing, and even of tools and 
all sorts of beasts. Hundreds of thousands 
were homeless, without protection—refugees. 
There were thousands of orphans; there was 
sickness and famine; there were the wars 
with the Turks, Tartars, and Georgians. And 
balancing all this was the prospect of aid 





(268) Khatissian, op. cit. p. 164. 


(269) Principal city of Hatay sanjak, at the 
northeastern bend of Mediterranean Sea. It was 
handed to Turks upon French withdrawal from the 


area, June, 1939. 


from America. This was Armenia’s condi- 
tion.” (270) 

But it is made plain that Armenia’s min- 
isters, though overwhelmed by the momen- 
tary circumstances, were still looking forward 
to the task of reconstructing the country, of 
bringing order from chaos and, establishing 
the new republic as one of the most progres- 
sive states of its type: The Mission discov- 
ered that the Armenian government had done 
some marvelous planning which, however, 
could not be implemented immediately be- 
cause of the present requirements. The full- 
est energies of that government were fun- 
nelled into the fight to establish peace and 
the effort to root deeply the political and 
domestic freedom of Armenia. 

Khachadoorian goes on to register what 
may be considered by some to be an apologia 
for General Harbord’s zeal for the better- 
ment of Turkish-Armenian relations, and by 
others to be a mere statement of historical 
fact. “Though cognizant and respectfully 
mindful of Mr. Khatissian’s great ability,” 
he writes, “and that he was better acquainted 
than Gen. Harbord with the Turks, it should 
not be forgotten that General Harbord him- 
self was better acquainted with America 
than Khatissian; and his suggestion of ‘re- 
conciliation’ with Turkey, and the living of 
Armenians and Turks side by side as neigh- 
bors’ was not without some logic, In Erze- 
rum, on Sept. 25, Kiazim Bey (271) had said 
to me: “The Armenians expect much from 
the Great Powers, but they are going to be 
disappointed.’ On April 20, in Baku, assist- 
ant commanding officer of English forces 





(270) Khach., op. cit., p. 141. 

(271) Karabekir Pasha. See installment V, 
Spring, 1950 (Vol. III, No. 1-9) p. 79. 

(272) See “Gen. Dunsterville’s Memoirs” on 
British activities in the Baku area. It should be 
remembered that Khachadoorian, 


duty he met 
British officer while in Baku at that time. See 
1949, (Vol. II, No. 2-6), p. 74; and 

1949 (Vol. II, No. 3-7) p. 61. 
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there, Col. Kletterbeck, (272) told me of the 
disagreements between the English and Ar- 
menians. “The Armenians,’ he told me, ‘are 
blaming the British for not aiding them, 
while the British in turn are blaming them 
for not helping themselves.’” (273) 

But the three intensive days in Erivan 
were not without their light moments. The 
day before departure was marked by a gala 

tea” held at the sumptuous country villa of 
Mr. and Mrs. Afrikian (274) where, says 
his aide, General Harbord “for the first time 
saw a cultured and educated Armenian fam- 
ily and women-folk of highly laudable 
characteristics.” 

“Erivan fruit,” enthused the soldier, “was 
wonderful.” That night the local ‘Gardener 
Foundation’ sent two large baskets to our 
billets. One was full of eighteen different 
specious of assorted grapes, the other, 
peaches and pears.” (275) 

Meanwhile, Gen. McCoy arrived in Eri- 
van from the city of Bayazit. That general 
officer had been delegated to visit strife-torn 
Nakhichevan where he studied the Armen- 
ian-Tartar question at first hand. (276) 

The American Military Mission to Ar- 
menia, in full force, bade farewell to the 
capital city of the Independent Republic of 
Armenia on Oct. 2, 1919. Farewell ceremon- 
ies were highlighted by the presentation of 
a beautiful Caucasian sword to Gen. Harbord 


on the part of the Armenian Government. 
(277) 


Subsequent Travels to the Return Home 
Tiflis, Georgia’s beautiful capital, was 





(273) Khach., op. cit., p. 141. 

(274) A wealthy Erivan Armenian who had 
turned over his country villa for governmental use 
in entertaining distinguished foreign visitors. Not 
to be confused with the man of the same name whe 
was mayor of Nor Bayazit — the Republic days. 

(275) Khach., op. cit., p. 

(276) The entire province at Nakhichevan, which 
is historically Armenian territory, was handed over 
to the Azerbaijan (Tartar) SSR following the 
Sovietization of Armenia. 

(277) Both Khachadoorian and Khatissian tes- 
tify as to this. See Khach., op. cit., p. 141; and 
Khatissian, op. cit., p. 164. 








reached by the Mission following stops at 
Dilijan and Ghazakh, (278) Once again, en 
route, the Americans felt the suspicions of 
the Tartars, the convoy being fired upon 
twice just outside the Armenian boundaries, 
near Ghazakh. There were no casualties, but 
the sniping undoubtedly rearoused the wrath 
of the Americans. From Erivan to Tiflis, the 
column stopped three times to interrogate 
inhabitants. 

The third and fourth of October was spent 
in visiting Georgian governmental officials 
and in studying the complexities of the Geor- 
gian government. The Georgians, by nature 
a jocular people, accorded the Mission its 
best entertainment of the entire trip a round 
of parties capped by a huge banquet at the 
“Georgian’ Hall” at which raucous dances 
and other entertainment was given, and 
selected liquers were served. 

On the third, Mission members had an 
interview with Prince Toumanov, (279) an 
important Armenian figure in Tiflis, and also 
had talks with the Messrs. Yevangoulian, 
Vahanian and Y. Mayilian. (280) 


Tiflis Armenians honored the visiting 
Americans in 2 giant “tea” held at Khou- 
moonts (281) at which a mixed and select 
company of Armenians were present. There, 
Armenian Tiflis ladies presented the Ameri- 
cans a beautifully illuminated letter, wishing 
them well and giving thanks. Also, the Mis- 
sion was given a copy of the book entitled 
“Anii Hishataknere” which was accompanied 
by a letter. 

Tiflis Armenian sentiments in favor of 
Armenian independence were sharply mani- 
fested during the Mission’s stay in that city. 
The Tiflis “Armenian Physicians’ Associa- 





(278) Dilijan, presently in the Armenian SSR; 
Ghazakh, a city now in Azerbaijanian territory, 
just across the northeastern bounds of the Soviet 
Armenian republic. 

(279) The scion of a distinguished and wealthy 
family of Tiflis Armenians 

(280) All wealthy and influential Tiflis Armen- 


(281) A community near Tiflis, 
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tion” tendered the Mission a missive in 
which they offered details as to their work 
in the city, and also expressed the desire of 
all association members to go to Armenia in 
order to aid the new state in its work of re- 
habilitation. They wrote that they would 
take up residence in Armenia just as soon as 
the Western Powers recognized Armenia’s 
independence. 

Similar action was taken by the “Tiflis 
Armenian Girls’ Committee” and the “Tiflis 
Armenian Scientific Union.” Members of 
both organizations expressed their determi- 
nation to re-root themselves on their home 
soil. Like sentiments were advanced in a 
letter received from the Mayilian Brothers’ 
“Scientific Mission;” while Baku Armenians 
chimed in and, in a letter to General Har- 
bord, informed him that they were ready to 
go to Armenia with all their wealth just as 
soon as it was safe for them to move. And 
the interest shown in the mission by world 
Armenians is shown by the receipt of a num- 
ber of telegrams from important Armenians 
abroad placing themselves and all they 
owned in his service. 

The Mission left Tiflis on the evening of 
October 4, reaching Baku near noon of the 
following day. The trip was made in railroad 
cars and arrival at the Baku station found 
a huge crowd awaiting the Americans. The 
city was decked out with flags and carpets in 
honor of the visitors and it was only through 
the physical propulsion of governmental 
troops that a way was made for the Mission 
members through the dense crowd at the 
station to the adjoining streets. 

Whisked through the city, the American 
party was taken directly to the huge mansion 
of the wealthy Tartar Taghiev (282) where 
they found Azerbaijanian Prime Minister 
Youssoupbekov, and his lesser ministers, 
awaiting them in welcome. 





(282) See Khatissian’s “Memoirs of a Mayor” in 
the previous issue of The Armenian Review. 


In the capital city of the Republic of Azer- 
baijan, the Mission did its official work at a 
huge table where “Paris champaigne flowed 
like water.” The General held his interview 
with the Tartar Prime Minister at that 
gathering, while the other Mission members 
pursued their duties while seated next to 
other governmental officials whom they in- 
terviewed between toasts. 


Not a single Armenian representative was 
seen officially by the Mission during the 
period of their stay in Baku. But Khacha- 
doorian himself, following the rigors of the 
“official” party, found time to slip away and 
visit the house of his friend Taghianosian, 
an engineer, who, luckily, was at the moment 
surrounded by other Armenian friends of the 
American lieutenant. 


Departure from Baku was effected at 
6:30 p.m. on October 5. Tiflis was reached 
once again at 8:00 the following morning, 
a Georgian tea was given the Americans, 
and, on the same evening, farewells were 
tendered the Mission by a large crowd at the 
Tiflis station. 

The Americans arrived in Batum (283) 
on the seventh of October, leaving early next 
day skirting the southern littoral of the 
Black Sea on board ship, stopping at Trebi- 
zond and then Samsun. 

On October 11, the Americans reached 
Istanbul where they remained four days in 
further conversations with important au- 
thorities in that city. Istanbul was left on 
the fifteenth of October, at evening. The sea 
voyage from Batum on to Istanbul and 
thence to Smyrna, (284) where Gen. Mose- 
ley, who had gone thither for a survey, and 
finally on to the United States was effected 





(283) An important city port of the Georgian 
SSR, on the Black Sea. ‘ 
(284) Smyrna (Izmir) city port on the Turkish 
shores of the Aegean Sea, opposite the Island of 
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on board the “Martha Washington,” the 
same liner which had brought the Mission 
from France for an eventful and profitable 
seventy-five day tour of duty on American 
governmental business in Asia Minor, Kur- 
distan, No. Syria, Armenia, the Caucasus 
and the Black Sea littoral. 

The American Military Mission to Ar- 


menia arrived back in the United States after 
a brief stop at Marseilles, France. On the 
trip westward to home soil, members of the 
Mission worked on their reports to be sub- 
mitted to the United States government on 
the matter of the proposed Mandate of 
Armenia. 


(Next issue: Documents and Reports) 
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CODE LETTERS FROM ARMENIA 
TELL REAL INSIDE STORY 


By H. GEROUNIAN 


I had just arrived in France. In a coffee 
house one day I was quite accidentally sur- 
rounded by a company of Armenians who 
had heard where I had come from and were 
very curious to hear the latest news. They 
asked me many questions. And all the ques- 
tions centered on one point—the fatherland. 
‘The were so thirsty for news from the father- 
land that they would have listened to me 
gladly for weeks, without missing a word. 
They all had relatives or friends in Armenia. 

When I asked them if they didn’t have 
their friends’ addresses and why they didn’t 
write to them, they were almost unanimous 
in their answer: “We know, and we write 
to them.” 

The conversation revealed that these men 
wrote often but never received a reply. 
Many of them showed me the addresses of 
their friends in Armenia and asked me if 
such a street or such a village existed there. 
They were familiar names, both the villages 
and the streets. One of them even pulled 
out a photograph from his pocket, and show- 
ing it to me asked: “Do you know this man?” 

I scanned the picture from all angles. It 
was the snapshot of a man lying down. 

“T don’t know him,” I muttered, as I re- 
turned the picture. 

The man drew a deep sigh and put the 
picture back in his pocket. I did not want 
to disappoint him, but what could I do? I 
did not know the man in the picture. There 
was a moment’s silence. Presently, one of 
the company who apparently knew the ex- 
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planation, said to his companion: “Tell him, 
let our compatriot hear the story, perhaps it 
will refresh his memory.” 

It happened that the man in the picture 
was a close relative of this man. When he 
was about to leave for Armenia (in 1936) 
the two had agreed upon a code of com- 
munication. If living conditions in Armenia 
were good, the man in the picture would be 
standing, if bad, he would be seated. My 
conversant had received the pictures, but 
none of them were either standing or seated, 
They all showed the man lying down. The 
man had concluded that conditions in Ar- 
menia were worse than bad. I could not find 
words to dissipate his convictions or to com- 
fort him. So we parted. 

* * *# 

Before long I read in the papers that the 
repatriation would soon be launched. There 
was a flood of letters exchanged between 
here and Armenia. The repatriation was 
started from all corners of the world, wher- 
ever there were Armenians. Before the first 
ship started, there were so many conflicting 
reports in the newspapers and public meet- 
ings that the people were really confused, not 
knowing which to believe; however, many 
spurned these rumors and actually set off for 
the fatherland. Again there were secret 
agreements. Many of the returnees promised 
to send code letters and tell the truth about 
Armenia to the friends they left behind. 

Upon their arrival in Armenia some of the 
returnees wrote to their friends. Most of 
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these letters (with certain corrections and 
slight distortions) were published, and in 
several cases, reprinted in the so-called 
“Progressive” (communist) papers of 
abroad. In each of these letters, however, 
there was a secret (which for very under- 
standable reasons I refrain from divulging) 
known only to the receiver, or some inter- 
mediary. 

There were other letters whose secret was 
scrupulously guarded by the receivers, for 
fear of future complications. These letters 
were written in very simple language, with- 
out extra words, and with no trace of sus- 
picion outwardly. One of them ran: 

“Dear ....I am already in the fatherland 
and I see Mount Ararat every day. I am so 
happy that I can say I have never been so 
happy in my life. All of us, the entire family, 
are doing fine. We received all the goods you 
sent us, and although the trunks were shat- 
tered, there was nothing missing. Before 
shipping them, you do well to make the boxes 
of solid wood. The boxes of N were not bro- 
ken at all. These boxes were made at N’s 
shop at X Street. Make sure that your boxes 
are packed there, etc. etc.” 

Although the receiver of this letter did 
not intend to return to Armenia, he never- 
theless took the pains of looking up the given 
address and discovered that the place was 
a funeral parlor. 


Another returnee wrote in his letter: 

“Food here is so plentiful and so cheap, 
and the variety is so great that we are kept 
busy eating all day long. Myself and my 
husband have put on so much weight that 
you won't recognize us should you see us. 

“I look like the daughter of D, and my 
husband looks like A.” 

In reality, the daugter of D, and A are so 
skinny that they look like skeletons. 

A third writes to his lady friend: 

“For tens of years I sweated it out but 
could not build me a small hut. God bless 
the Soviet government. We have just arrived, 


and vet they have given us every facility to 
build a dwelling place for ourselves. B has 
already finished his house. It is a beautiful 
and well lighted building, just like your 
father’s house. I am going to build one like 
it, but much bigger.” 

The strange reader will make nothing of 
this, but the lady friend knows that her 
father is dead long since and he never had 
a house of his own. His home is the ceme- 
tery. 

So much for the code letters whose number 
is legion, The Soviet censorship has not been 
asleep, of course. At first they stopped the 
sending of post cards and photographs, then 
gradually they limited the number of letters. 
From all appearances it is apparent that 
none of the returnees is satisfied with his 
condition. Even those rabid champions of 
the Soviet regime who once upon a time 
used to flay the anti-soviets have started to 
send code letters, to let their friends of 
abroad understand what is really going on 


in Armenia. 
* *% * 


The most salient example of this is Patrick 
Selian’s article entitled “Fraudulent Statis- 
tics” (What We Have Seen With Our Own 
Eyes) which appeared in July 7, 1949 issue 
of the “Sovetakan Hayastan” monthly mag- 
azine. Mr. Selian knows very well that that 
periodical is published for foreign consump- 
tion, and that the people of Armenia do not 
even know that such a magazine is published 
in Erivan. He also knows that the press of 
abroad is free, and that one can get hold of 
any kind of paper, beginning with a Moscow 
newspaper to fascist papers of Spain. For- 
eign countries know very well both the Wall 
Street and the Kremlin, the Dollar and the 
Cheka. So that, what Selian has been dish- 
ing out has been rehashed a thousand times. 
But examined in reverse, it is perfectly plain 
that Selian has been indulging in a bit of 
smuggling. 

Take, for example, his “Fraudulent Sta- 
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tistics,” compare it with the truth, and if you 
wish to penetrate his real meaning, strike 
off the words “America,” “Wall Street,” 
“Dollar,” and replace them with correspond- 
ing words, and you will see what Selian is 
really driving at. 

As a sample, let us reproduce a few ex- 
cerpts from his article, expurgating the 
above-mentioned words, and see how it 
reads: 

“... That is a bait poisoned with Hashish, 
invented to bewitch the attention and the 
mind of the people abroad, whom it is striv- 
ing to convert into serfs. They have carried 
shamelessness so far that they do not even 
hesitate, denying the truth, to represent the 
illusion and the slanders invented by the 
enemies as the real truth. They generalize 
the superficial indulgences of the upper class 
and the dazzling luxuries of life, while they 
completely ignore the tragic condition of the 
working masses which daily is deteriorating 
from bad to worse. Such is ... which is an 
illusion, embroidered of bewitching figures 
and statistics. Those fake figures, however, 
are bursting forth, and knocking themselves 
against a reality which is thrice as harsh. The 
illusion is vanishing, and the grim reality of 
the reign of want and fear which is hell itself, 
is being unfolded before the eyes of disillu- 
sioned men.” 


How could a code letter be more plain 
than this? There is no allegory here. All is 
plain, just as the man saw “with his own 
eyes.” Selian has friends in America and 
elsewhere for whom, among others, this per- 
iodical is being published. I daresay Selian 
had a previous agreement with his friends 
that when he said “white” they would under- 
stand “black,” or when he said “America” 
they would understand the “Soviet para- 
dise.” Selian’s censor who has never seen 
the world and who thinks everywhere else 
outside of his little shell is a wilderness, has 
accepted Selian’s “forged figures” as gospel 
truth, and after changing its Western Ar- 


menian into Eastern Armenian, has given 
his OK to publish the article. 


What then is all this about, and who is to 
blame? First, there is the duality of facets 
which prevails among the Armenians of 
abroad. Secondly, there is that imposing 
class of the clergy, those who preach and 
write in the name of “humanitarianism,” 
and the rest of the janitors and the sextons 
who did not say anything definite about the 
fatherland which they visited and saw. 


These gentlemen, after their return from 
Armenia, used two weights and measures in 
their effort to popularize their report. They 
told the people one thing, and their relatives 
and intimate friends the exact opposite. 
They were afraid to tell the truth to the peo- 
ple. Some of them related such legendary 
things that no one would believe them. Just 
for that reason the entire Armenian com- 
munity of the dispersion still is longingly 
waiting for a real word from the fatherland. 


Due allowance is made for the fact that 
none of those “delegates” who visited Ar- 
menia (be it on the occasion of electing the 
Catholicos, or the second congress of Ar- 
menian writers) had a chance to visit the 
provinces of Armenia unless he was accom- 
panied by @% escort or an interpreter (actu- 
ally a Chekist agent), no one could take a 
step, come cut of the Intourist Hotel, to 
visit the villages, or to have a heart to heart 
conversation with a native of Erivan. Not- 
withstanding it all, they saw many things 
with their own eyes. Even if they were deaf 
and dumb, their eyes would tell them plenty. 


How then explain the fact that some of 


these honorable delegates, and perhaps all of 
them, told everything to their relatives and 
close triends, and nothing to the people? 
For example, one of them confided to his 
friend: “in Erivan and Vagharshapat (Etch- 
miadzin) the overwhelming majority of the 
people were clad in rags.” Or “Erivan is so 
filthy that even the toilet rooms of the Intou- 
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slave empire in their hypocritical and double- 
rist Hotel are filled with dirt. The foul odor 
breaths everywhere.” 

Besides all this, none of these gentlemen, 
after having seen Soviet Armenia, wanted to 
settle there, except a scarce few who were 
so hopelessly enmeshed in their black market 
operations that they had to stay there. These 
gentlemen not only did not go back to Ar- 
menia, but they even dissuaded those of their 
relatives and friends who already had regis- 
tered and were ready to depart. What amazes 
me most of all is the fact that human leeches 
who profess to be enemies of communism 
have come to the fore and eulogize the Soviet 


faced press. But when it comes to them- 
selves, they will not go to Armenia even if 
you cudgled them off. They prefer to live 
abroad, and even meet death there, rather 
than set foot in the Soviet paradise which to 
them is more terrible than hell itself. 

In the Armenian press of abroad this false 
salesmanship still continues. Mercenary souls 
continue to spread poison and hashish among 
the Armenian masses. They will stop at 
nothing to distort the truth, to disrupt the 
community, to poison the atmosphere, and 
to deceive and cheat. This is their real aim. 
As long as this condition persists, there will 
be many more code letters and “Fraudulent 
Statistics.” 
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MORE NEWS FROM 
SOVIET ARMENIA 


By HERANT ERMOYAN 


Large Scale Purge In Scientific Circles 

The fact that a Soviet writer can be “set 
right” by the party saves him from the mis- 
fortune of being driven. out of his writer's 
caneer. Upon receipt of each criticism from 
above, writers immediately admit that they 
have erred, and solemnly promise the party 
to behave in the future. The party, in turn, 
agrees to keep them in their positions and 
pay them, of course the salaries which have 
been alloted them. 

It is this mutual understanding which 
keeps N. Zarian at his post as top ranking 
Armenian writer, Last year, one of his 
chiefs, K. Simonov, severely criticized Zar- 
ian’s book “Hatzavan” im Moscow, in the 
presence of the author. Zarian immediately 
ascended the platform, and admitting his 
enror, promised to conrect it. Today his “re- 
vised” novel is already published, to the 
complete satisfaction of both sides. 

Unfortunately, the same providential care 
cannot be applied in all the cultural fields. 
In the field of science, for example, it was 
difficult for Prof. H. Ajarian to give up the 
principles and the theories on which his fifty 
years of scientific labor is based, to submit 
to the dictates of the party, and to develop 
a mew science which is in direct contradiction 
with his former principles. Im such cases, 
naturally, it is mot the party which will yield, 
but the scientist who refuses to be 
“reconstructed.” 

In a former article I had referred to differ- 
ences of opinion which had evolved between 
noted Armenian philologists and the Central 
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Committee of the Party, as a result of which 
the former had been purged for having com- 
mitted serious errors in the field of philology. 
Those who follow the Soviet Armenian press 
can readily observe that the scientists re- 
ferred to were H. Ajarian, K. Ghabantzian, 
V. Arakelian, and M. Israelian who have 
ceased to write and no mention of them is 
made in Soviet newspapers. The same sad 
fate no doubt has been shared by those sci- 
entists whose names wene mentioned in the 
writ of impeachment as sympathizers, but 
whose names have not yet been made public. 


But this is not all. According to latest 
issues of “Sovetakan Hayastan,” obviously 
there has been a large scale purge in the 
scientific cadres, precipitating a serious crisis 
in the highest institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences. The Central Committee of the 
Party has issued orders to subject these in- 
stitutes to a re-examination, which means a 
new purge. Plainly, those scientists who for 
a long time held high posts in science have 
been removed from their posts on various 
charges, thus creating a crisis among the 
cadres, The crisis must be remedied, but 
how? By creating new cadres. But who shall 
busy himself with this important work? Ob- 
viously, it is not the Ministry of Education 
nor those bodies whose task it is to supervise 
higher education. It is the party which shall 
determine from the ideological viewpoint 
which scientists are in disagreement with the 
demands of cultura! development, and which 
are the cadres which shall replace them. 
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Soviet Armenian newspapers at our dis- 
posal indicate that the party has taken full 
advantage of its rights and has busied itself 
on several occasions with the higher educa- 
tional institutions, and especially with the 
question of the cadres. Beginning with 
November of last year to February of this 
year, the party’s executive body of Erivan, 
the plenary session of the City Committee 
of Erivan, and the conference of the Kirova- 
kan section of the communist party of Eri- 
van, successively, have devoted their time 
to a re-examination of the higher educational 
institutions and the matter of the cadres. 


A definite form of presenting the ques- 
tions subject to examination has been 
evolved in Bolshevik sessions. The reporter 
says a few words im regard to achievements 
already made, then immediately tumns to the 
question of the errors, on which he dwells at 
length and makes his criticisms. Both from 
these reports and those printed in the news- 
papers, it is apparent that great efforts are 
being made in the preparation of the new 
cadres, in an attempt to fill the vacant posts. 


Scientific workers are divided into several 
classes, each with its specific name. The prin- 
cipal link in the formation of the new cadres, 
according to Sovetakan Hayastan, is the so- 
called “Aspirantura” or aspirants. Here 
are admitted all those who have successfully 
completed their courses in a higher educa- 
tional institution and have passed the re- 
quired examinations. The aspirants are put 
through a course in theoretical training, after 
which they present a thesis, usually im de- 
fense of a certain subject, and thus they 
become scientific workers. A necessary con- 
comitant of the scientific cadres are the 
junior scientists, the assistants and labora- 
tory workers. Then come the scientific can- 
didates, who must present a thesis, and 
defend it, im a public session of the corres- 
ponding scientific institution. The highest 
degree in science is a Ph.D. 


As a result of these efforts, tangible ad- 
vances have been made in the coordination 
of the scientists and the party ideology, ac- 
cording to S. Soghomonian, party reporter in 
the plenary session of the Committee of 
Erivan. In a number of scientific research 
mstitutes, Soghomonian reported, the ideolo- 
gico-theoretical level of scientific research 
has made perceptible progress. New sectors 
have been created in the Academy of Sci- 
ences, which are devoted to a study of the 
economy, history, and literature during the 
Soviet regime. As further assets, Soghomon- 
ian reported, is the purging of several scien- 
tific cadres, The Academy of Sciences has 
supplied the other scientific institutes and 
the higher schools with new systematic plans, 
gm accordance with the demands of the peo- 
ple’s economy and their cultural develop- 
ment. 

In addition to the above-mentioned posi- 
tive achievements, there are, however, says 
reporter Soghomonian, many shortcomings 
in the preparation and growth of the cadres, 
as well as in regard to the raising of their 
ideological standard. The system of the aspi- 
rants is found to be very unsatisfactory, as a 
result of the failure of the directors of the 
institutes to take full account of the political 
and practical qualifications of the applicants. 
Many aspirants have failed to come up to 
expectations. As a result of this situation, 
many instructors in the higher schools of 
Erivan, says Sovetakan Hayastan, have no 
scientific degrees, and those who have are 
severely criticized by the official organ. The 
official organ goes on to enumerate all those 
instructors, who during the years, have failed 
to produce any results. Those names no 
doubt will be purged. 

Why then have the scientists of Armenia 
turned sterile? As far as we knew, on the 
contrary, they have been very prolific, so 
much so they could compete with the best 
of other nations. Abeghian, Ajarian, Malk- 
hasian, Manandian, Terterian, or Ghabant- 
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zian mever took a back seat to the most 
prolific scientists of Europe. What then is 
the cause or the reason for the sterility of 
the Soviet Armenian scientists today? 

In our opinion, the explanation is to be 
sought in the mew scientific line which the 
communist party has espoused, and which 
makes science an instrument of the party 


line. The new line demands that all the ' 


branches of science, from philosophy to 
mathematics, from biology to cosmology, 
shall be developed in such a way as to serve 
the “socialistic reconstruction,” and on the 
other hand, that the scientific cadres carry on 
their research mm the interests of the Com- 
munist party. 

As a result of such demands, such noted 
and venerable scientists as Ajarian and 
others, are deprived of all possibility of 
carrying en honest research, and who, even 
if they wanted to, cannot develop partisan 
science. On the other hand, the young aspi- 
rants, facing an uncertain future, avoid de- 
veloping theses which they cannot honestly 
defend. It goes without saying, at present 
it is the party itself which prepares the 
thematic plans (the theme or the subject for 
a thesis), and imposes on the aspirants, or 
the candidates, such topics which might serve 
for an editorial, but never a scientific work. 


Animal Husbandry 

By its geographic position Armenia emi- 
nently is a land of Alpine economy. Of the 
more than 30 regions which comprise its 
area, only a few are suited for the culture of 
such technical products as cotton, grapes, etc. 
This circumstance could not have been 
missed by the Bolsheviks who, as known, are 
devotees of planned economy. In fact, we 
see how hard they are trying to develop ani- 
mal husbandry im Armenia, to make it serve 
as the basis of dairy industry. 

During the Tsarist regime the Tartars of 
the Azerbaijanian plains took advantage of 
Armenia by driving their herds to the lat- 


ter’s pasturelands during the summer 
months for grazing. In the initial stages of 
the Soviet regime this question was taken up 
by the press and was made the subject of 
investigations by several specially appointed 
bodies. A radical solution was sought for a 
situation which had proved a scourge to the 
Armenian population by restricting the pop- 
ulation of the plains to technical cultures and 
by, moving the center of animal husbandry 
imto Armenia, However, suddenly the mat- 
ter was dropped and the soviet press said 
nothing more about it. One way or another, 
impetus was given to the development of 
animal husbandry in Armenia until today a 
distinct progress in this respect is a matter 
of record. 

During the period of collectivization, as is 
known, the peasants who opposed the plan 
mercilessly slaughtered their live stock, thus 
materially reducing the number of the ani- 
mals. Effective administrative measures put 
a stop ¢o this indiscriminate destruction of 
animals and today new conditions have been 
created to promote their increase. Simultan- 
eously, effective measures were taken for the 
improvement of the pedigree of the animals. 
The region of Stepanavam (former Djalal 
Oghli) was chosen as the seat of the new ex- 
periment. Thoroughbreds from Switzerland 
and Denmark have replaced the former lean 
and small-bodied cows and steers of Ar- 
menia. The same has been done with the 
small-horned animals, such as the sheep and 
the goat, and the experiment continues. 

Modern methods of overproduction have 
been introduced in such fields as the care of 
the animals and the milking of the cows. 
Milking by electricity has been introduced 
in two kolkhozes, and plans are afoot for in- 
troducing it in five more kolkhozes. Mechan- 
ized watering of the animals is another of the 
improvements. 

Compared to former times, great changes 
also have been made in the care of the ani- 
mals. Certain regions are already equipped 
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with modern barns and other suitable edi- 
fices. The barns are painted in white and 
completely fumigated. Special sheepfolds, 
outside the villages, protected from the 
winds, are equipped with special sections for 
the newlyborn and the separation of the 
lambs from the mother sheep. The stables 
are lighted with electricity. All the farms 
are equipped with veterinarians who inocu- 
late the animals against various diseases and 
who attend to the sick animals. 

All these measures are of course aimed at 
one goal, namely the improvement of the 
quality and quantity of the product,—milk, 
meat, and fleece. And each is subject to an 
annual quota, according to its kind. 

All these advances, at present, are of 
course on a partial scale, restricted only to 
certain regions of Armenia. In the copies of 
Sovetakan Hayastan at our disposal, there is 
talk of direlictions and failures, more or less 
in the nature of criticism, In view of the fact 
that we lack all available data, as well as the 
fact that much is written in the Soviet press 
in criticism of these efforts, it should never- 
theless be admitted that, as a general im- 
pression, the advances claimed in this field, 
it seems, are true. 

To prevent any wrong conclusions, we 
must again remind our readers, however, 
that these advances or results in no way cor- 
respond with the commensurate rise of the 
people’s welfare. This discrepency is due to 
the fact that, the real owner of the crops of 
the kolkhozes or the factory products is the 
party itself, which determines the share of 
the peasant or the factory worker, and in 
determining the amount, it invariably first 
takes into account the needs of the govern- 
ment and then those of the worker. Under 
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the circumstances, the phenomenon of a 
semistarvation of the peasants in the midst 
of a prosperous crop is a usual fact in the 
Soviet regime. 


As regards the matter of animal husban- 
dry in Armenia, there is no sufficient data in 
the Soviet press to enable us to say definitely 
that the alleged advances have really raised 
the government’s share or the share of the 
workers. On the contrary, the secrecy of 
those facts and figures leads us to believe 
that both shares are exceedingly meager and 
in no wise corresponds to the toil and the 
labor which the peasants have invested. 


Announcement of a new order, or system, 
issued by the central government, and which 
has been applicable to farming, is made by 
the official organ, according to which, hence- 
forth, the rewarding of the kolkhozes en- 
gaged in animal husbandry shall be based 
on the quantity of the milk, the fleeced wool, 
or the weight of the animals, and not accord- 
ing to the amount of time or the degree of 
toil which the peasants put into their labor. 
In short, the worker is paid according to the 
amount of his produce and not the working 
hours. 


Sovetakan Hayastan complains that many 
of the kolkhozes have not shown the neces- 
sary zeal in their work and have failed in the 
fulfilment of their quotas of production. The 
question is, why are the peasants so apathe- 
tic, and why the government is more inter- 
ested in their quotas than they themselves. 
The answer to this question must be sought 
in the fact that, in the final product, the 
government gets the lion’s share, while the 
peasant gets a pittance. That is the reason 
why the peasant does not want to work. 
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"What makes you worry so much?” 
Asked a man. 

*! have a problem, given to me, 
And there seems no answer to it.” 
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— An ant stood before a large batiaing 
ch And trembled with fear. 
a “Why are you trembling?” 
i Said a passer-by. 
i “If they give me that building, 
a How am I going to clean it?” 
ol Said the ant. 
4 ; Do not worry your little bead 
so About that, 
— For they will never give it to you,” 
he Said the passer-by. 
” 
4 THE ANT WITH A 
= | PROBLEM 
* An ant was sitting in a corner, 
P And seemed submerged 
“G | In disturbing thought. 
- The more he thought 
“a The more he became disturbed; 
“ : For there did not seem away out. 
he | 


"Seek further, 

For when a problem comes, 
The answer comes with it,” 
Said the man. 
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THE LITTLE THIEF 


Alitile ant looked at a big one, 
And saw that be was stealing 
Without being caught. 

The thieving ant lived in comfort 
And enjoyed his life. 


Then one day the little ant 
Found the opportunity to steal, 
And thought, 

“I am working very hard, 

And still | am in want. 


I know stealing is against the law 
And a sin, 

But I see the big ant 

Do it all the time.” 

And he stole. 


The law caught him 
And put him in jail, 
To make an example of him. 


“Stealing is dangerous 
Until one grows up...” 
Said the little ant. 
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THE ASCENDING ANT 


A small ant was painfully trying 
To ascend on a tall ladder; 

And after hard labor, 

He took a few upward steps. 


Some large and ugly ants saw this, 
And hurriedly came 

To the bottom of the ladder 
And gave it a good shake. 


“What are you trying to do?” 
Asked a man, who saw their act. 
“Of all the nerve! 

That nobody ant is trying 

To ascend the steps. 

We want to bring him back 
To his senses,” replied together 
The jealous ants. 


"You can not bring down 
An ascending ant.” 
Said the wise man. 
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SIDE BY SIDE 


Two ants happened to sit 
On the same bench. 

One was a high class ant, 

And the other of a lower class. 
The high class ant looked 

At the other and made a few 
Unpleasant remarks. 

The lower class ant 

Could not endure it. 

He turned to the other 

And gently said, 

You are not better than I.” 


The high class ant grew furious, 
And soon started a quarrel 

And a fight was on between them. 
A man came by 


And lightly brushed them aside. 


A moment later the two ants lay 
Pitifully motionless, 
Side by side. 


THE TENACIOUS GUEST 


At the invitation of her friends, 
An ant came to visit them, 

And finding pleasant surroundings 
She stayed longer, much longer. 


The household grew tired of her 
And tried in many ways 

To make her leave them, 

But the guest did not seem 

To understand. 


Then the household got together 
And decided to leave the house, 
To go away for a while. 

But the tenacious guest 
Pleasantly said, 

I will wait here, 

Until you come back.” 


























THE FIRST WOMAN 


By VAUGHAN HEKIMIAN 


My father married after his own heart. 
My mother was of his own creed, but not of 
his nationality. She had been a refugee. 
They settled down in Egypt, so I was born 
a Colonial. 

My first school education started at five, 
in a private French school near our house in 
Cairo. It was a girls’ school, but boys up to 
the age of ten were admitted at a higher 
fee. I seldom mixed with the girls, however, 
and until the age of nine had no consiousness 
of there being any difference between the 
sexes, except that physically they were 
differently built. 

My awakening to the affinities between the 
sexes must have started when an angelic- 
looking mistress, Mademoiselle Lola, walked 
into our class one morning. For the first 
time, I seemed to understand the difference 
between what was called female and a male. 
The characteristics of her sex were so strik- 
ing, outstanding and appealing, that I can 
imagine myself saying: 

“This is a girl, a woman, different from 
myself. All girls I have known are like her. 
There must be a big difference between girls 
and boys.” 

I admired Mlle. Lola from the moment I 
saw her, and as she stood there I gazed at 
her spellbound. She noticed me and smiled 
back sympathetically. She had a pale face 
and sparkling large eyes. Her throat was 
white like cotton wool, and her hands were 
dainty. She smelt of perfumed soap, the 
kind father used to bring home. 

Mlle. Lola taught our class one hour of 
French in the mornings and two hours of 


embroidery in the afternoons. These last 
were for girls, only one other boy besides 
myself being there. During these lessons, we 
boys were supposed to prepare our home- 
work, or sit idle. As long as we remained 
quiet, we could please ourselves. I do not 
remember much of the boy and, as regards 
the girls, about twenty in number, I recall 
nothing at all, 

I sat in the front. Mlle. Lola sat opposite 
me. Her table was level with my desk and 
touched mine. During the embroadery les- 
sons, for two long hours every afternoon, 
I sat facing, scrutinizing, and innocently 
adoring her. 

One by one the girls came up to show her 
their efforts on canvas, which was stretched 
between wooden frames. I watched her rose- 
tipped fingers as she manipulated the needle; 
her lips; and the expression of her eyes as 
she spoke, giving advice and encouragement, 
but seldom reprimanding. Whenever she had 
a moment to spare, she would smile and 
talk to me. Sometimes she would get up 
and stroke my hair. She would point me out 
to the girls as a model boy. 

“Comme il est tranquille et sage! Quel bon 
garcon!” she would say, while the girls would 
eye me with ill-concealed jealousy. I could 
afford to be “tranquille et sage” so long as 
I sat opposite her and lovingly observed her 
movements. Everything about her seemed 
white, pure, and perfumed. I would weave 
dreams around her, golden, enchanted 
dreams—meaningless and fantastic. I would 
imagine myself alone in the world with her, 
sitting on her lap and she fondling me. What 
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a glorious dream, but when my mind re- 
turned to reality, even a child’s idea of 
reality, it crumbled to pieces. How could I 
be alone with her when there were so many 
jealous girls around us, so many hard- 
hearted teachers, and so many parents who 
did not understand? 


One day I learned that there were islands 
in the oceans on which nobody lived. What 
a paradise! On such I could be alone with 
Mademoiselle. What a dream that was! 
Gradually it began to take on more definite 
aspects. I could see myself on a deserted 
island, with Mademoiselle sitting on a rock 
stroking my hair as I sat on her lap. All 
around was whiteness, purity and soap 
perfume, 


I had reached this stage towards the end 
of the school year. The following term I was 
to move to a higher class, where Madem- 
oiselle did not teach. One day, she spoke to 
me about it, and I felt she was touching an 
aching wound in my chest. I listened to her 
across my dreams, half-dazed and passively. 
She asked me if I would be sorry to leave 
her. I answered that I would, passively, 
stoically, as though, even at the age of nine, 
I realized that nothing could alter the course 
of fatality. 


Later, when I was alone, I wept. A child 
dreams and boasts, until he is faced with a 
problem of major import with which he can- 
not cope. Then he feels his impotence. I was 
to lose Mademoiselle. I was sad, but it was 
beyond my power to do anything. I felt an 
urge to show her what she meant to me, and 
give her something. 


Mother always kept a good supply of 
chocolates, and one day I stole a packet and 
hid it in my satchel. I intended to give it to 
Mademoiselle when we should be alone. I 
had the opportunity more than once, but 
every time my courage failed. I carried the 
packet a long time, until the very last day 
of the school year. 


At noon that day, I left the class with the 
girls, and waited outside until Mademoiselle 
was alone. Then, gathering every ounce of 
my courage, I dashed in. She was putting on 
her jacket. She paused to watch what I was 
doing. Blushing and breathless, I pulled out 
the packet I had carried for so long and laid 
it on her table, and without daring to look at 
her face, dashed out of the room. That after- 
noon, I did not go to school. 


The summer holidays came and passed, 
and I moved to a classroom on the first floor. 
Mademoiselle’s class was below. From shy- 
ness, I was always careful to avoid her, but 
I used to ask my brother, who was now in 
her class, about her. He liked Mademoiselle, 
without being in any way enthusiastic about 
her. She always kept her class for a few 
minutes after the bell; so, everyday, I had 
to wait for my brother to come out, as 
mother wanted us to walk home together. 


One afternoon he told me that Madem- 
ciselle had punished the whole class; they 
were to be detained for an hour. It was a 
Friday, I remember, because mother used to 
take us to the pictures on that day, and we 
were following a serial in which Pearl White 
was the heroine. 

Something in my blood stirred that after- 
noon and drove me to action. The exact mo- 
tive is blurred in my memory. Was it to 
show Mademoiselle that I was now grown 
up? Or, was it simply the desire to speak to 
her? I cannot tell. But I am sure it was not 
for the sake of Miss Pearl White’s serial. I 
know that I suddenly went pale with excite- 
ment, for my brother noticed it. I followed 
him into the classroom. 

Trembling, I went towards Mademoiselle’s 
table. My eyes were tear-dimmed when I 
spoke to her in a low, shy voice. 

“Please, Mademoiselle, for me—excuse the 
the class,” I said. 


She looked at me with a smile of surprise 


and wonder. I knew then that I had won, 
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THE First WOMAN 


but I was much too perturbed to enjoy my 
victory. She spoke, but I could not hear her. 
She addressed the class and pointed to me 
several times. All the girls got up, went out 
and I was left with Mademoiselle and my 
brother. I felt an urge to run away, but coa- 
trolled myself. That would have been act- 
ing like a child, and I wanted Mademoiselle 
to see that I had become a man. 

Tears fell down my cheeks, unaccountable 
tears. Mademoiselle sat down on her chair, 
for she was too tall for me, and kissed me. 
The old dream-island swam before my eyes. 
She and I were there now, except that instead 
of her being seated on a rock, she was on a 
chair, close to me, fondling me. My dream 
had come true in some enigmatic way. 

She kissed me again and again. She smelt 
of soap and her breath was somehow per- 
fumed. I accepted her embrace passively, 
and was much too moved to enjoy it. 

It was a few hours later that I was to rel- 
ish her caresses, when I was alone in bed. 
It was then that I dreamed with my eyes 
closed and my mind wide awake. I felt the 
touch of her lips on mine. They were warm, 
delicately damp and soft, with dainty folds. 
Today, eight years later, I can still feel the 
magic of those folds. 

From that day on, Mademoiselle always 
kept my brother in class after the girls left, 
so that I should call for him.. She kissed him 
too, and told him to be as good and as 
clever as I was. Then I would walk in, and 
the curtain would be lifted on the scene of 
my dream-island. 

I would reach home half-dazed, I would 
hurriedly do my homework, go through my 
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supper as if it were a duty, then retire to my 
white sheets—to dream during long, sleepless 
hours, enchanted hours, for which I would 
give anything to live again. 


I, who had always been an early riser, 
was now finding it difficult to get up in the 
mornings. My parents attributed this to 
hard work. Mother once asked me not to 
go to school and spend the day in bed, but 
I would not think of that. It was sad enough 
not to see Mademoiselle on Sundays. At 
church, on Sundays, I used to pray for her. 


One afternoon, Mademoiselle held me 
more tightly than usual. I liked it, but there 
was a strange look in her eyes and I was in- 
stinctively alarmed. I could tell then that 
they were sad, melancholic eyes. Now I 
know that there must have been the shadow 
of the grave in them. She told me that she 
would be going away soon. 


She left one unforgetable day, after saying 
good-bye to her pupils. Mademoiselle kept 
me aside and I had to witness the touching 
scene. Each pupil asked forgiveness for all 
she may have done. Mademoiselle forgave 
them, and wished them good luck and hap- 
piness in the future, one by one. She wept, 
and so did they. 


Then she turned to me and asked me to 
wait for her as she was going to wash her 
hands. When she returned her face was 
paler than usual. That was our last dream- 
island scene. 


Six months later, I learnt that Mlle, Lola 
had died of T.B. in a hospital in Switzerland, 
at the age of twenty-six. 











THUS RELATED 
MY DOG 


By LOOTFI MINAS 


I was born on a dunghill and grew up with 
my brothers. We all were speckled. The 
dunghill was our home. How I loved to lie 
there on the warm ashes, and snuggling 
against my mother’s belly, go to sleep. But 
that home of ours was always subject to 
attacks. Bad boys, standing afar from fear 
of my mother, used to throw stones at us. 
But when my mother growled and showed 
her teeth, they used to run away terrified. 
Nor did we have any rest at night. Any time 
a drunkard might pass us by, stepping on 
our tails, and making us cry. Often my 
mother would how] in a wierd ominous voice, 
whenever she saw the blood-red moon, or 
scented a wolf. In short, we did not have a 
peaceful life until we grew up, drifted away, 
and learned to bark and frighten people. I 
lost my mother, my good mother, from 
whose breasts we used to hang in rows and 
suckle the life. My brothers moved to differ- 
ent streets, and I think they took possession 
of all the chicken coops. 

The other day, for the first time I saw a 
black cat in the alley. Suddenly she hissed 
at me, arched her back like a camel’s, and 
like javelins, shot her claws into my breast. 
I don’t know what I had done to her to de- 
serve this hostility. I wamted to run away 
and be rid of this terrifying little black shred 
of cloth. She was a silent, unknown enemy 
who, like a shadow, slipped swiftly from un- 
der the walls, and bolted inside a window. 
Was it a dream, or was it real? I could not 
believe my eyes, because she did mot even 
give me time to bark at her. 
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One day I was lying down on the threshold 
of our door, my little snout buried deep in 
my paws. Inside, my Mistress was baking 
bread. An old tramp, clothed in rags, was 
coming toward me. Suddenly I pounced on 
him and tore up the wallet hanging from his 
shoulder. He hit me on the haunches with 
his stick and I ran inside moaning, but al- 
ways threatening. My Mistress intervened, 
and quieted us both, giving each a piece of 
bread. 

Last night in my dream I saw a large hunk 
of bone and I woke up in sheer joy. It was 
our cow who on folded knees was chewing 
the cud. I sniffed her hooves and went to 
sleep again. 

One winter morning I came out of my 
kennel, and for the first time I saw that the 
ground was white. It seemed as if the earth 
had grown old, I began to role over in the 
snow, bathe in it, and graze upon it like a 
little amb. When a little boy gave me chase, 
I was thrilled. I wished he would be my 
playmate until evening and throw snowballs 
at me. Ah, how I loved the winter, that cold 
white dust from the sky’s invisible fire, which 
the wind threw at me from its lap. 

I want to bark always, arching my tail on 
my back like a ringlet. I don’t know why 
people are afraid of me when all I want is to 
bark. Barking is my song. 

Suddenly I stop in my tracks, as if re- 
minded of something I had forgotten. Then 
I start walking again, chasing a fly or an 
insect. The scent of a female is in my 
nostrils. 
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One day an old dog passed by our door. 
She was the sorawniest, shabbiest of them 
all. You could count her bones. Her tail 
dragged behind her like a dead snake. She 
looked ever so sadly into my eyes. I could 
not get angry at her. My ears drooped like 
yellow leaves. Who knows? Perhaps she 
was my mother whom I did not recognize. 

There is no love in me but loyalty. Do 
you feel how I recognize your foe quicker 
than you? How I pounce upon him before 
you do, and you rely on my teeth? See, I 
grovel at your feet. How proud I am when 
you and I walk side by side, and when you 


part from me, to provide bread for yourself, 
and bones for me, I scent your footsteps on 
the way all day long. There, the wisdom of 
my eyes smiles at you, and thinks every 
movement in the distance is you. I watch 
over your dreams in the night; a light foot- 
fall is enough to warn me of the danger 
which threatens your sleeping sun. Like a 
sharp knife, my furious voice plunges into 
his heart. 

I don’t understand why unchained man 
ever ties a chain on my neck. 


Translated by J. G. M. 
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A digest of recent happenings among 
the Armenian settlements in diaspora 


United States 


Ancha 


With the arrival of an additional 217 Ar- 
menian DPs in United States during the 
months of March and April, the Ancha head- 
quarters in San Francisco have announced 
that Camp Stuttgart has been practically 
evacuated with the exception of about 600 
who are ineligible for immigration by reason 
of age, illness (such as tuberculosis), and 
physical disability (such as loss of leg or 
arm). Conversations have been held with 
the ambassador of Lebanon in Washington 
with a view to having the Lebanese govern- 
ment accept these hard core cases and allow 
their admission into Lebanon. Messrs. 
George Mardikian and S. M. Saroyan have 
been busily employed in setting up necessary 
machinery for this purpose and are very 
much encouraged by the results of recent 
conferences in Washington with Lebanese 
government officials. If this group move- 
ment is effected, it will be necessary that 
some Armenian organization care for these 
people after they have been resettled in 
Lebanon. 


George Mardikian, National Chairman of 





Ancha, flew to Washington, D. C. to support 
the passage of the controversial liberal DP 
bill that had been tabled in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee for an unreasonable period 
of time. This bill has recently passed both 
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the House and the Senate, and when signed 
by the President, will extend the DP law to 
July 1, 1951. According to Mr. S. M. Sar- 
oyan, Vice-President of the organization, 
several hundred more Armenians in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy will be reclassified 
as displaced persons and this reclassification 
will make possible their eventual immigra- 
tion to the United States. 


Armenian Relief Society 
Celebrates 40th Anniversary 


The Armenian Relief Society, foremost 
Armenian women’s charity organization in 
the world celebrates this year the 40th an- 
niversary of its founding. The event was 
solemnized by public meetings in all impor- 
tamt Armenian centers throughout the 
United States with well-planned and perti- 
nent programs, recounting the organization’s 
services during the past 40 years. 

Founded in America in 1910 by the late 
E. Aknooni, noted publicist, orator, and ARF 
field worker, the organization at first was 
called ARF Red Cross, a subsidiary agency 
of the ARF Central Committee of America. 
In the heyday of the independent Armenian 
republic of 1919, the organization was na- 
tionalized and its name changed to Red 
Cross of Armenia, When Armenia was 
sovietized, the organization was divided into 
pro-soviet (Ramgavar) and anti-soviet 
(Dashnak) factions. The latter, reorganized 
in 1923, functioned until 1944 when its name 
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was changed to Armenian Relief Society. 

Dedicated to the relief of the Armenians, 
as the name signifies, for forty years the ARS 
hastened to the succour of Armenian needy 
in all parts of the world, founding schools, 
sanatoriums, and providing free food, cloth- 
ing, and medical supplies wherever needed. 
The Central Executive of the ARS of Amer- 
ica carries an annual budget of $50,000 which 
is chiefly alloted to charitable and educa- 
tional purposes. Outside the United States 
it has 250 branches with a membership of 
12,000. After the war, the ARS aided the 
stranded Armenian DPs of Europe with 
food, clothing, and medical supplies, as well 
as in the work of their resettlement in the 
United States and elsewhere. 


Deaths 
Sarkis Yerganian 

Sarkis Yerganian, painter, and an es- 
teemed member of the Armenian community 
of America passed away on February 7 in 
St. Louis, Mo. Respected and loved by his 
compatriots, the lamented artist was a native 
of Trebizond, Turkish Armenia. Aside from 
his chosen art of painting in which he was 
quite proficient, he was active in other cul- 
tural fields. He was the translator of Jacques 
de Morgan’s History of the Armenian People 
into Armenian which recently was issued 
from the Hairenik Press of Boston, and was 


a regular contributor of. articles to the 
Hairenik Monthly. 


Mahdesian 


After suffering from a heart ailment for 
nearly two years, Arshag Mahdesian, the 
noted Armenian journalist, passed away on 
Tuesday, April 4th, in Fresno. With his 
passing the Armenians lost a prolific journal- 
ist who wrote equally for the Armenian and 
American presses for more than 56 years. 
His two periodicals, Armenia, and later New 
Armenia, played a big role in introducing 
the Armenian cause to American circles. He 


was publisher of periodicals Ardzive (Eagle), 


Azat Kartzikhner (Free Opinions), and Azat 


(Free). His booklet, “Armenia, Her Culture 
and Aspirations,” was widely distributed 
and deeply appreciated by American literary - 
circles, which made him an honorary mem- 
ber of an American National Literary Club. 
He was also the sponsor of an American- 
Armenian organization for the independence 
of Armenia. While in Fresno, for more than 
15 years he conducted courses in English 
and American citizenship for those Armen- 
ians who wanted to become naturalized. 

Arshag Mahdesian received his education 
at the Euphrates College of Anatolia where 
he later served as instructor in mathematics 
and Armenian and English languages. He 
also took postgraduate courses in English 
literature and radical philology at Yale Uni- 
versity. A stickler for pure English, he was 
master of the language, and often castigated 
common errors in his letters to American 
editors. A friend of Hairenik, he often con- 
tributed scholarly articles to the English 
language Hairenik Weekly. 


Prof. R. P. Blake 


Prof. Robert Pierpont Blake, Harvard 
professor, noted orientologist, and friend of 
the Armenians, passed away on May 9 at a 
Boston hospital. Last year, in February, 
Prof. Blake was awarded one of the first 
Citations of the Armenian Youth Federation 
of America for “contributions to Armenian’ 
learning.” Included among his research stu- 
dies on Armenian themes are: a study on the 
date of the Armenian translation of the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Socrates Scholasticus, 
Macler’s Armenian Gospels, other works on 
Armenian gospels, a translation of Hovaness 
Toumanian’s “Anoush” (an opera), critical 
notes on the “History of Armenia” by the 
early Armenian writer Lazar of Pharb, and 
miscellaneous translations of Armenian poets 
still unpublished. Just before his death, he 
published in collaboration with Mr. Richard 
N. Frye, a comprehensive translation, with 
Armenian text, of Grigor Akaneci’s “History 
of the Mongols.” 

The late scholar was a friend of poet 
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Hovaness Toumanian, and of noted Armen- 
ologists, Prof. Marr and Nicholas Adontz 
with whom he had done research work at 
the University of Petrograd. He also visited 
Van in the middle thirties where he took 
notes from the inscriptions on the citadel 
rock. His attempt to reach the summit of 
Mount Ararat was unsuccessful. 


France 





The Franco-Armenian Union gave a ban- 
quet in honor of its seoretary Mr. Frederick 
Fady who had been appointed instructor of 
Armenian in the Academy of Eastern Lan- 
guages, succeeding Mr. George Dumezly. 
The affair was attended by many Armenians, 
noted Frenchmen, and representatives of the 
press. Speeches on the Armenians and their 
history were delivered by the president of 
the union, Mr. Louis Mare, and the vice- 
president Mr. Arshak Chobanian. Other 
speakers were Father Louis Maries, Mr. H. 
Torossian, Hrand Samuel, and noted French 
writer, Mr. Paul DuVieu. The last speaker 
was Mr. Fady who thanked his audience for 
the honor accorded him. 


Syria 





The Damascus radio recently broadcast 
specimens from the poets Siamanto and 
Charentz, translated into Arabic by Barsegh 
Chatoian who is the author of a volume of 
translations from the works of best Armen- 
ian writers. Mr. Chatoian’s translations 
have merited the praise of the Arab press. 

The Armenian Athletic General Union 
(Homenetmen), foremost Armenian youth 
organization im the Middle East, has cele- 
brated the thirty-second anniversary of its 
founding with a huge public demonstration 
in Aleppo. The affair was presided over by 
Bishop Zareh Payaslian, Prelate of Aleppo 


Armenians. Speakers M. Ishkhan, Dr. A. 
Kasparian (chairman of the Homenetmen 
regional executive), and Bishop Zareh ex- 
tolled the activity and the aims of the Union 
as a powerful factor in the preservation of 
the Armenian tradition. The occasion was 
used for the induction of a group of young 
candidates into the organization. 


Jordan 


The Amman correspondent of Houssaper, 
Armenian language daily of Cairo, Egypt, is 
informed that the government of Jordan has 
removed the traveling restrictions which had 
been imposed on the Armenians, the Greeks 
and the Assyrians, as a result of the recent 
Arabo-Jewish conflict. The new decision of 
the Jordan government will especially bene- 
fit those Armenians who had fled from 
Palestine to that country. 





Lebanon 





Dr, Reyif Bellama, Lebanese minister of 
education, paid a visit to the Armenian Col- 
lege of Beirut (Jemaran) in February last, 
accompanied by Mr. Movses Ter Galoustian, 
member of the Lebanese parliament. The 
minister was received by Mr. Levon Chanth, 
the director of the institute, and after an 
interview which lasted half an hour, the min- 


ister offered to take care of ten students at 
the expense of the government. He also 
promised to send the most successful of these 
protege students to Europe to complete their 
advanced education, likewise at the expense 
of the government. A number of malicious 
Armenians, Communist fellow-travelers, la- 
ter approached the minister in an effort to 
discredit the Armenian college and to dis- 
suade him from carrying out his offer, but 
they miserably failed in their effort. 
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Bulgaria 





A recent census reveals that at present 
there are 32,000 Armenians living in Bul- 
garia. This number excludes the 5,000 Ar- 
menians who were repatriated in Armenia 
during the past few years. Bulgaria being 
within the Iron Curtain, no news is avail- 
able in regard to the activities of the Armen- 
ian community of that country. 


Cyprus 


Reports from Cyprus announce the for- 
mation of a new organization called Hamaz- 
gayin (National Union), with a membership 
of 130. The new union threw a bazaar which 
was a big success. 

The pro-Soviet organization called Union 
of Friends of Armenia celebrated last year 
the anniversary of November 29, the day of 
Armenia’s sovietization. Quite significantly, 
the speakers of the day avoided any mention 
of the word “Soviet,” the name of Stalin, or 
the Red Flag. Mr. Hagop Ajemian, former 
director and secretary of this pro-Soviet 
union, and an instructor at the Melkonian 
School, and Onnik Ajemian have been re- 
moved from office by order of the Cyprus 
government. 


lay 


Dr. Ohaness Bodourian- has won the medi- 
cal prize of the City of Stra, Italy, according 
to Venice newspapers. In recognition of his 
services, Dr. Bodourian was awarded a small 
villa, a gift of the Mayor. Dr. Bodourian, 
who is the nephew of the late Mekhitarist 
Father Arsen Ghazikian, and the brother of 
the noted pianist and singer Marie Bodour- 
iam, is a graduate of the University of Parie, 


lran 


After a successful examination, young 
physician Vardges Nahapetian, instructor in ~ 
bactereology in Teheran, has been made di- 
rector of that department. 

Teheran Armenians ate prepating to ob- 
serve the 25th anniversary of the musical 
activity of Miss Lorik Movsesian. A com- 
mittee consisting of intellectuals and repre- 
sentatives of cultural organizations has taken 
charge of the affair. 


Turkey 





From time to time the Istanbul press re- 
verts to the question of Christian expatriates, 
indicating that the Turkish government is 
inclined to give them permission to visit the 
country on certain conditions. Announce- 
ment is made of a bill presented to the Na- 
tional Assembly which, when passed, will 
permit former Turkish subjects to visit the 
country as tourists. 

The papers also discuss the question of 
Armenian members to the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in the elections scheduled for May. 
To date, the Armenians of Istanbul had only 
one member in the parliament. There is 
talk now of electing two members, in accord- 
ance with the Turkish law which allows one 


representative for each 40,000. The Armen- 
ians of Istanbul number 60,000. 

The historic Armenian church of Sebastia 
(Sivas), which had been confiscated by the 
Turkish government ever since the deporta- 
tions of 1915, has been dynamited. The im- 
minent collapsable condition of the building 
is alleged to be the cause of the demolition. 
The municipality of Sebastia recently had 
decided to convert the shrine into a public 
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bath or a motion picture house. Armenians 
of Istanbul have appealed to the government 
for the restoration of the ruins and the lot 
of the church to the Armenians. 


Hovaness Hintlian, noted educator and 


founder of “New School” in Istanbul died in 
the Armenian National Hospital of Istambul 
on March 16. Graduates of the New School 
have promised to insure the continuation of 
the school founded by their teacher. 
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CLASSIC BOOKS IN SERIAL FORM 


SAMUEL 


A Historical Novel 
of Armenia 366-400 A. D. 


By Raffi 


Translated from the Armenian 





BOOK II 
CHAPTER VII 


Remorse 


PAPAL ALA 
PAA DAI OY 


A SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The story begins in the latter half of the fourth century A.D. In his contest with 
Byzantium for the mastery of Armenia, King Sapor of Persia has treacherously seized 
King Arshak (Arsaces) of Armenia and his Commander-in-chief, Prince Vasak Mami- 
konian, and has confined them in the fortress of Anoush. Sapor has killed Prince 
Vasak, stuffed his body with straw, and planted it in King Arshak’s prison cell. Two 
powerful Armenian princes, Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, have gone 
over to the Persian side in return for promises. Meroujan is promised the throne of 
Armenia, while Vahan, the post of Commander-in-chief. Lady Mamikonian, the wife 
of Vahan, an ambitious woman of Persian sympathies, is a vigorous supporter of her 
husband’s conspiracy. Samuel, her son, an intensely patriotic youth who is loyal to his 
king, is shocked, and feels disgraced at his parents’ infamous conduct. Four youthful 
leaders who are loyal to the Armenian king, Sahak, the son of the High Priest, Mesrop, 
the future inventor of the Armenian alphabet, Prince Mushegh, the son of the slain 
Prince Vasak, and Samuel hold a secret conference and form an interim government 
to organize the resistance against King Sapor. Mushegh is appointed commander of 
the armies, Sahak Parthev, High Priest. replacing his father who is an exile on the 
Island of Patmos, and the Queen is the supreme authority, replacing her exiled husband. 
Mushegh has set out to organize his armies. Meanwhile Samuel has set out with a 
retinue of 300 to meet his father who is expected to invade Armenia with Persian 
troops, in a vain hope of persuading him to desist from his evil course. Eventually, 
meets his sweetheart, Ashkhen, the daughter of the Rushtouni Prince Gare and 
discovers that his father has burnt the Rushtouni fortress on an island in Van, 
has captured Garegin’s wife, Princess Hamazaspouhi, and has laid waste the country 

Then follows a touching scene between the two lovers and they a that 
will join the forces of the Queen while Samuel will make a last te effort to 
persuade his father to turn back from his mad course. Meroujan and Vahan have 
burnt the City of Van, and the latter has ordered the naked body of Princess 
pouhi to be hung from the fort. hye oy a visit to his hometown of Hadamakert 
Out Me tes Oe Se See oe turns back discomfitted and crestfallen 
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Deeply agitated, like one gone mad, Mer- 
oujan came out of Hadamakert. Hie 
muther’s stinging words were still ringing 
in his ears, pricking him like sharp pin 
points, piercing into the depths of his heart. 
He could not repel from his sight the image 
of his wife’s importunate face and the in- 
nocent smile of his darling children who, 
seeing their father, wanted to fly to him like 
little birds, and with outstretched wings set- 
tle against his bosom. The mournful city, 
with ail its sad and murderous trappings 
clung to his vision like a perpetual tormentor. 

What was that? The images which had 
been so close to his heart, those beings who 
had been so precious to him, were now fol- 
lowing him like somber ghosts, persecuting 
him, and never giving him a moment’s rest. 
There, beside the ancestral peaceful home 
where he had hoped to find comfort, there, 
in the warm bosom of his family where he 
yearned to enjoy the blessing of his mother, 
the affection of his wife, and the love of his 
children, he was being rejected now, being 
expelled like a prodigal, wondering son. 

The fierce struggle of the passions within 
him were driving him to madness. The mas- 
ter and prince of Vaspourakan was the ille- 
gitimate son of the same country now. He 
who looked upon that vast country like a 
piece of molten wax which he could mould 
imto any shape or form, was now being re- 
jected and repudiated by the same land. 
Yes, he was rejected, having lost the great 
inheritance left to him from his ancestors, 
What the might of the enemy had been un- 
able to wrest from him, a few words of his 
mother had accomplished. 

What was it? The question kept pound- 
ing at him, intensifying his inner disturb- 
ance. Deeply agitated, as he came out of the 
city, he could not notice that he was alone. 
He had put a considerable distance between 
himself and the city, and when he looked 
back he saw that his guards were not with 
him. “They, too, have left me,” he mused, 


and a bitter smile flashed on his indignant 
face. His guards were natives of Hadama- 
kert. So deeply impressed they had been 
by the sad manifestation of their native city 
that they had entirely forgotten him. Their 
absence of long years, and their longing for 
their families had been too much to resist 


remaining behind. 


The sun had set long since and the eve- 
ning dusk had cast a heavy pall over the 
surroundings. Only now Meroujan felt how 
utterly alone he was. “Where shall I go from 
here?” The thought kept plaguing him. The 
owner of the land, he had not a corner in his 
country where to lay down his weary head. 
He was very tired. After the tragic events in 
Van, he had been on the road for wholly 
three days, without having a single respite. 
Besides, his spiritual suffering had com- 
pletely exhausted him. He was looking for 
a spot where he could take a little rest. He 
could not enter the villages lest he encoun- 
tered the rudeness of the peasants. Where 
could he go? Everywhere poeple knew him, 
everywhere he was persecuted. All this 
flashed across the screen of his mind, and 
yet, without coming to a definite decision, he 
drove his horse on, although he did not know 
where he was going. His horse, too, was 
tired, scarcely able to move his legs. 

In addition to his tiredness, he began to 
feel now the pangs of hunger. He had had 
nothing to eat all day, As a warrior, he was 
used to the hardy life of a soldier, to lie down 
in an open space, beside a rock, or under a 
tree, and rest a while. But what could he do 
with hunger? Nature was inexorable in its 
demands. On the other hand, a dull suspi- 
cion was storming his soul. This extremely 
fearless and self-confident man had begun to 
shake. “What if they pursued me?” he was 
asking himself. In the city, no one had dared 
throw a stone at him for fear of his mother. 
No doubt his mother had given strict orders 
about it. But who could stop a few scoun- 
drels from secretly emerging from the city 
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and following him? He did not fear death 
itself but he needed his life in order to carry 
out his plans. In the midst of these medita- 
tions, he turned his horse out of the trail. 


In turning out of the main road, he in- 
tended to reach by devious paths a certain 
solitary spot to rest himself and his horse 
and then resume his journey. He was des- 
perately trying to make use of the darkness 
and come out of the limits of his domain 
which was not far to the east. There every- 
one knew him, here he was in constant dan- 
ger. He had cut a long distance and yet he 
was still in the cultivated fields. Cultivation 
was a sign of human presence, a thing which 
he abhored. He was looking for the solitude 
of the wilderness. Although he was quite 
familiar with the locale, still the darkness 
prevented him from knowing exactly where 
he was. He was in uncertainty and doubt. 
Finally he emerged from the fields and en- 
tered the vast, stretching grassy meadows. 
That was a certain sign that he was quite 
close to the foot of the mountains. 


Several times he heard the sound of a 
dog’s barking. No other sound could have 
been so pleasant as that sound, He thought 
he was either close to shepherds or a hunt- 
mg party and either one would be harmless 
for him. He turned his horse in the direction 
of the sound. When he was quite close, he 
saw that instead of one, there were quite a 
few dogs. He kept on riding until the dogs 
cut off his path. It was impossible to get rid 
of these beasts. He had no weapon with him 
except his dagger. He saw that he was close 
to the quarters of the shepherds. But to 
wound or kill a shepherd’s dog was tanta- 
mount to killing his brother or best friend. 
After that he would have to do with the 
shepherd. So he struck a defensive pose. 
The infuriated beasts had surrounded him 
on all sides and were attacking him fiercely. 
They surely would have torn him to pieces 
had not his faithful horse defended him. 
Whichever side they attacked from, the ani- 


mal turned around and kicked them. 

Attracted by the noise of the dogs, a shep- 
herd dashed out javelin in hand, and asked 
through the darkness, “Whe are you, what 
business have you got here?” 

“First call off these dogs then you will 
know who I am,” he replied. 

“I won’t call off my dogs until you tell me 
who you are.” 

Seeing it was useless to argue with a 
churlish shepherd, he said: 

“T am the Prince of Vorsiram, I got lost in 
the dark and lost my men.” 

The response not only was gratifying but 
even flattering for the shepherd who felt 
honored that the noble Prince of Vorsiran 
should seek lodging for the night at his quar- 
ters. He called off his dogs, then approach- 
ing him, held the reins of his horse and said, 
“Follow me, Lord Prince.” 

Seeing the courteous attitude of their mas- 
ter toward the newcomer, the dogs quieted 
down and retired to their places. The shep- 
herd took the guest to his tent which was 
not far, lit a lamp, then spreading a thick 
rug on the ground, asked him to be seated, 
while he stood on foot waiting for him to 
speak. 

“You, too, sit down, good shepherd,” Mer- 
oujan said, “under the same roof the guest 
and the host must be on the same footing, 
Circumstances brought me to your tent and 
I am very glad I met a good man.” 

“But I must first think of the comfort of 
my guest, Lord Prince,” the shepherd re- 
plied, as he kept standing. “A man coming 
from the journey must have something to 
eat.” 

“Don’t bother,” the guest said, “whatever 
God has given, whatever you have ready, I 
will be satisfied. Some bread and cheese, and 
if you could add to it a portion of Madzoun, 
it would be a most sumptuous banquet for 
me. I am really hungry.” 

The tent looked like a portable square 
room, supported by thin round poles which 
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were tied to each other with colorful woven 
twine, presenting diverse designs. The ceiling 
was likewise draped with colorful coarse car- 
pets. On each side, the eye struck some in- 
dividual beauty which seemed extravagant 
for the quarters of a common shepherd. This 
led Meroujan to ask, “Whose flocks are you 
herding here?” 

“The Master’s flocks,” the shepherd re- 
plied in a unique voice which was expressive 
of his innocent pride. 

The trace of a cloud passed across Merou- 
jan’s face, and he instantly turned his face 
lest his host noticed his disturbance. “The 
Master’s flocks,” he thought, quite embar- 
rassed. He was in the tent of one of his own 
shepherds. The flocks belonged to the Mas- 
ter, that is, they belonged to the princely 
house. Obviously the shepherd had not rec- 
ognized his master. Could not one of his 
companions recognize him, however? He re- 
tired to a dark corner of the tent and said, 
“Take this lamp away, it makes my eyes 
smart. It will soon be light anyway, the 
moon is coming out.” 

The shepherd carried out the order and 
went out to prepare supper. It seemed he 
was the chief of his companions. Instantly 
they slaughtered a lamb and built a fire to 
bake some fresh bread, But their chief, not 
to leave the guest alone, returned to the 
tent. Meroujan still submerged in the 
thought that he had fallen into a trap, and 
that the will of Providence had turned him 
into the hands of those simple-minded shep- 
herds who, good as they were, equally hated 
all sort of baseness. To them, their master, 
their prince, meant nothing if he did not 
travel along the right path of God. But 
Meroujan relished the pranks of fate and 
was impatiently waiting to see how this 
bitter joke would end. 

“Sit down,” he said, turning to the shep- 
herd. “You finished your job, now you may 
sit down. What’s your name?” 

The shepherd again did not venture to sit 


down inside the tent but contented himself 
snuggling at the entrance, and said, “You 
ask me my name, Lord Prince? The priest 
baptised me Manej but people call me 
Mani.” 


“I too will call you Mani, that’s a good 
name. Tell me, good Mani, where is your 
master now? What have you heard about 
Meroujan?” 

Hearing that name, the shepherd’s sun- 
burnt face turned even more crimson, and 
concealing his confusion, he said, “How 
should I know, Lord Prince? You must 
know that much better, where he is, and 
what he is doing. Here, in these dark moun- 
tains, few news reach us, and what little we 
get are sad, very sad, they burn the heart 
of man.” 


It seemed Mani who loved his master did 
not want to say anything which would be 
unseemly toward his prince in the presence 
of the prince of Vorsiran, but what little he 
knew about him was far from being com- 
forting. He was a man of nearly sixty, al- 
though he had preserved much of his youth- 
ful vitality. The shepherds of the mountains 
of Vaspourakan live long and seldom get old. 
He was a big man, with big features which 
bespoke a sincere and firm disposition. The 
trace of an inexpressible sadness was per- 
ceptible in his eyes. 

“Have vou ever seen Meroujan?” the dis- 
guised prince asked. 


“T have seen him, how not?” the shepherd 
replied in a sad voice. “But he was too 
young then, his mustach had just begun to 
sprout. Then he went to Persia and the law- 
less king of Persia spoiled him. Since then 
it’s been a long time that I have not seen 
him.” 

“Do all these flocks belong to Meroujan?” 

“All, my Lord, The stars in heaven can 
be numbered but not his live stock. Here we 


are herding only his sheep, each flock of 
the same color and breed, the black by it- 
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self, the white by itself, and all the other 
colors in their order. But, my Lord Prince, 
once you go to the other side of the moun- 
tain, you will see there the herds of goat, 
each likewise classified according to color 
and fleece. A little way off, toward the 
Yervantounik, you will find the horses, the 
mules and the donkeys. It will fascinate you 
to watch them. Go from there toward the 
land of the Andzevatziatz, and you will find 
the cattle, the herds of the cows and the 
steers. Proceed, my Lord Prince, to the 
banks of the Tigris, toward Chermatzor, and 
you will find fat herds of the buffaloes, 
grazing in the marshy brushes. In short, 
why should I tire you with my story, my 
Lord? Beginning from Zarevand as far as 
the Gorduik and the Sea of Van, the entire 
space is filled with the flocks of Meroujan. 
Who can compete with the wealth of Merou- 
jan? God has prospered him, God has bles- 
sed him with plenty, and yet he did not know 
how to please God.” 

In pronouncing the last words the old 
man’s voice shook. 


“Does he ever come to see his flocks?” 


“Not once has he come. He does not know 
how much he possesses. Ever since his child- 
hood he has been busy with the wars and 
has neglected his business. His late father 
was not like that. He used to visit us each 
fall. Before his coming we used to wash 
and clean the sheep, and we used to display 
before him only the snow-white flocks. He 
used to watch and give glory to God. I have 
fed him many a time here in this tent. He 
would sit down and enjoy the modest meal 
of a shepherd.” 

“And now who looks after this wealth?” 

“The Lady. God grant her a long life and 
keep her ever with us, She is a sea of wis- 
dom. After the deceased patriarch, it is 
she who manages all things. She comes, she 
sees, she rejoices, and asks questions about 
everything. She not only knows all the shep- 
herds by their name and place, but she even 


knows many of the animals. She knows 
which has grown up, which has had young 
ones. She, too, calls me Mani. It is pleasing 
to the servant when his master knows him 
and calls him by his name. But Meroujan 
is not like that. If I should pass him by he 
will not know me, although I have spent 
forty years of my life on his flocks. That is 
no small time, my Lord Prince.” 

“What do they do with so many animals?” 

“Do you still ask, my Lord Prince?” the 
shepherd replied, as a smile of wonder 
creased his good face. “Each week I send 
one hundred of the choicest rams for the 
kitchen of the princely house. Do you know 
how many people eat there? Each day sev- 
eral hundred people sit at the dinner table. 
The same is true of the butter, the cheese, 
and the Madzoun, all go to the princely 
house. Then there are gifts to the poor, the 
sacrificial Madagh, but God has so prospered 
him that no matter how much they spend, 
the supply is never exhausted.” 

While the unknown master and his shep- 
herd were in this imtimate conversation, the 
moon had climbed quite high, bathing in its 
light the entire silent and tranquil surround- 
ing. Opposite the tent, a little way off, there 
was a crackling fire through whose luminous 
flames one could see the shepherds, seated 
around the fire. Some of them were busy 
barbecuing the lamb, some were baking fresh 
thin bread on an iron skillet, indulging mean- 
while in some idle gossip and laughter about 
their guest of Vorsiran. 

The natives of Vorsiran were known for 
their foreign customs and for that reason 
they were made the butt of the people’s jokes 
and witticisms. One of the shepherds said, 
“Two natives of Vorsiran were guests at a 
home. The landlady set before them a mix- 
ture of blackberries and black raisins when, 
presently, the blackberries began to run 
away. At this, one of the guests said to his 
companion, ‘let us first eat those legged ones 
while the legless are still asleep.’ ” 
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They all chuckled over this and each shep- 
herd began to tell a funny story of his own. 
For a long time they kept telling stories, in- 
termittently approaching the tent, and 
watching the guest of Vorsiran from a dis- 
tance with huge curiosity, as if to ascertain 
if what their stories told were true. 

The dinner itself far exceeded the expec- 
tations of Meroujan. They set before him a 
wooden plate filled with fresh bread, cheese, 
and two heads of onions. The barbecue was 
served on hot spits, and when it was gone, 
the serving was repeated. The man who at 
the table of the Armenian king enjoyed the 
seat of honor, who on many an occasion had 
sat next to the Persian king at dinner, had 
mever eaten a meal with such appetite as he 
was enjoying now at the simple table of the 
shepherds. The good Mani even managed to 
rustle up some wine. When they set the 
table, he went to a corner of the tent, and 
digging the ground with his fingers, brought 
out a small shell vessel, saying, “I always 
bury the wine like this. It’s better this way, 
Lord Prince. It both remains cool and does 
not go sour from the heat.” 

Meroujan asked the shepherd to join him 
at the table and the latter reluctantly ac- 
cepted, saying, “That’s too much of an honor 
for me, my Lord Prince. However, old Mani 
will have occasion to boast to people that 
once in his life he dined with a prince.” He 
sat down beside the prince, and personally 
took charge of the wine. 

Meroujan quaffed the first decanter to the 
last drop. Seeing it, Mani took courage and 
helped himself, replenishing meanwhile the 
prince’s decanter. After quite a few slugs, 
he turned to his guest and asked: 

“Tell me, Lord Prince, what mews have 
you of Meroujan? You are a man of the 
world and know the good and the evil. We 
are cut off from the world and don’t know 
what is going on. Is it true what all they 
say about him?” 

“What all do they say?” 


“What can I say? You know better than 
I do, Lord Prince, I am a bit tongue-tied.” 


_ “To tell the truth, I too don’t know, good 
Mani. They say many things about him. 
One doesn’t know which to believe. I know 
only this much that Meroujan will soon 
come, and it’s quite possible that he will be 
king of the Armenians.” 

The shepherd’s wrinkled face turned com- 
pletely dark. The last words im particular, 
instead of making him happy that his lord 
and master would become king, on the con- 
trary made him sad. 


“That is not good,” he said in a mournful 
tone. “That is contrary to the will of God. 
The king must be king, and the prince a 
prince. God would punish me if I wanted to 
become a Meroujan. I am his shepherd, I 
must be content with my lot.” 

“But Meroujan’s ancestors likewise have 
been kings,” the guest interrupted. 

“That I do not know. Have they been, 
or have they not been? Perhaps they have 
been. But what did a king have which he 
did not have? He was a veritable king in his 
land. His domain extends from the Yeraskh 
to the Sea of Van. Can King Arshak boast 
of a larger territory? I have been around a 
good deal, my Lord Prince, and I have seen 
many places. I have seen the herds of King 
Arshak’s horses, I have seen the flocks of 
his sheep, but they are not half as much as 
ours. I have seen King Arshak’s hunting 
grounds and his pasturelands, but again they 
are not as much as ours. What did Merou- 
jan lack that he should defy the will of God? 
Why should he add to his sin and to the sin 
of the world? All this is bitter, my Lord, 
very bitter. God have mercy on us. May 
God frustrate the evil and prosper the good,” 

In pronouncing the last words, he filled his 
decanter, and looking to heaven, he emptied 
it, as if to extinguish’the fire in his heart. 
Meroujan himself was moved. He felt a 
dull prick in his heart. The shepherd filled 
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him another decanter and proposed: 

“Drink, my Lord Prince, and you too pray 
that God will frustrate the evil and prosper 
the good. Meroujan is your prince, the same 
as mine. I am ‘his humble shepherd while 
you are one of his respected princes. Let 
us pray for our Prince, God will hear our 
prayer.” 

Meroujan grasped the proferred decanter 
with a trembling hand and sat there, hesitat- 
ing and embanrassed. He had to pray for his 
wickedness, he had to pray to the same god 
whom he had publicly renounced in front of 
the Persian King. He had to pray that the 
same god might turn him back from his evil 
path. He had to pronounce his own penit- 
ence. But where was the heart to pronounce 
such a penitence? His heart was not yet 
penitent, it was not yet reconciled. This 
thing was too heavy for him. His host had 
put him in a very difficult position. How 
could he dissimulate? How could he perjure 
himself? After a long moment of vacillation, 
finally he repeated the shepherd’s words, and 
emptied his glass. 

Instantly he left the table. Noticing his 
sorrow, the shepherd asked him compassion- 
ately: 

“You, my Lord Prince, have come from a 
long journey, it seems you are very tired. I 
wil! at once set your bed. A sweet sleep is 
the only cure for a tired body. Your bed, 
although humble, will nevertheless be com- 
fortable. I will give you my overcoat, you 
can wrap yourself in it and go to sleep, For 
a pillow, you can use this sack. It is filled 
with soft hay, softer than feathers.” 

Meroujan thanked the shepherd for his 
thoughtfulness and said: 

“The night is beautiful, Mami, but this 
lovely moon has chased away my sleep. 
Your wine, so delicious, has gone to my head 
a little. I would like to stretch myself a 
little and dissipate the clamor of my heart. 
Lead me, good Mani, so your dogs will not 


attack me again.” 
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“You may leave me alone now, good 
Mani,” Meroujan said to the shepherd. “I 
will wander around a bit here, then sit on a 
tock amd watch the moon gliding under the 
transparent clouds. I wish to listen to the 
melody of the mountain brook.” 

The simple-minded Mani had been sur- 
prised no little at the prince’s agitation which 
had set him apart in a sort of ecstacy. He 
ascribed the unexpected change to the m- 
fluence of the wine. Or, who knows, what 
unknown emotions were storming his heart? 
He left his guest alone, and offering him his 
flute, said to him: 

“You stay here as long as you please, my 
Lord Prince, and enjoy the sweetness of the 
cool night. When you wish to retunn to the 
tent, play this flute. I will hear you and will 
come to take you back. Our dogs are quite 
vicious, Lord Prince.” 

“Thank you, good Mani,” Meroujam said, 
accepting the flute. 

The shepherd retired. Meroujan was 
alone now. For a long time, his soul was 
in a turmoil of surging emotions, he kept 
wandering at the foot of the mountain but 
could find no peace. He was sorrowful, the 
kind of sorrow which confuses and confounds 
the mind, rendering him helpless. His pow- 
erful will had never been so weak as it was 
this night. Never before had his incontroll- 
able self-assurance been so shot through as 
this night. He leaned against a rock and 
rested there. He was looking into the dark- 
ness around him, illuminated by the pale 
moonlight. He was looking into the over- 
cast sky, shrouded by gray clouds. The moon 
sometimes peeped out, and sometimes dis- 
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appéared behind thick clumps of cloud, and 
with it the dark surrounding was instantly 
illuminated, or again plunged into the pitch 
darkness of the night. Thus it was with his 
spiritual outlook. Sometimes the clouds 
were pierced by the bright rays of hope and 
fresh aspirations, only to be engulfed again 
by the overwhelming darkness of uncer- 
tainty. 

He was tired, tired in body and soul. He 
sat down on a rock. He sat down on a small 
piece of stone within his vast domain, as like 
a fugitive, a woe-begone exile who had no 
solid ground where to set his foot even in 
his own land. Somberly he recalled the de- 
pressing events of the day, the tart, stinging 
barbs of his mother, and his heart was filled 
with anguish and pain. He got off the rock 
and stood up. Then turning his indignant 
face to heaven, he protested bitterly: 


“What was it that brought me to this 
plight? Was it ambition? No, a thousand 
times no. The throne of Armenia? The 
crown and scepter of Armenia which King 
Sapor promised me could never have lured 
me, could never have turned me into a vile 
tool of the Persian king. I was not so base, 
so cowardly and so heartless as to trample 
upon my sacred duty and rebel against my 
king. I would have gladly accepted death, 
and carried my honor to my grave, rather 
than to sully my forehead with the black seal 
of the traitor. What then brought me to this 
sad plight? Was it the passion of revenge? 
Was it the inextinguishable thirst for blood? 
Again no. As a matter of fact, my fathers, 
my entire family tribe were ruthlessly 
slaughtered by King Arshak. Ever since my 
childhood the sacred fire of revenge burned 
within me as the only means of being recon- 
ciled with the spirits of my forefathers who 
tormented me each moment, But I never 
wanted to seek the vindication of my ances- 
tors in the destruction of the Arshakouni 
kingdom, or to set the throne which was 
seized by my treachery on the fragments of 


their tragic ruins. What then brought me to 
this sad plight? What made me renounce my 
god, my ancestral religion, renounce every- 
thing which was sacred to me, and to wor- 
ship the Persian gods? Only you, only your 
love, O Vormizdoukht . . .” 

In pronouncing that name, he bowed low, 
knelt down on the ground, as if in worship 
of a heavenly goddess. 

“I was in love with you, Vormizdoukt, in 
love to the point of madness. Your king, 
your brother, knew this and took advantage 
of my weakness. Al] the promises, all the 
gifts, everything which stood highest for 
human glory and pleasure. He promised me 
all this but could not shake my loyalty to 
my fatherland and my king. In offering you 
to me, he took away from me everything 
which was sacred and precious to me. I 
agreed to carry out your brother’s wonst 
wishes, only to possess you, O Vormiz- 
doukht.” 

He was silent for a few moments. Hot 
tears were pouring down his cheeks. Com- 
punction was rocking his heart. 

“I love you. I cannot xill that love in 
me,” suddenly he exclaimed, and rose to his 
feet. Agaia he raised his eyes to heaven, and 
raising his hands upwards he cried out: 

“O Lord of Lords, O God of Gods, show 
me the vessel which enshrines the droplets 
of life-giving love, show me, O Lord, and I 
will shatter that vessel, because therein is all 
my misery. Why dids’t thou place that ves- 
sel in me, O’ Lord, why dids’t thou inflame 
my heart with its fire? Were it not for the 
love of woman I would be more fortunate 
now. For the sake of that love I have com- 
mitted myself to a shameful task. For the 
sake of that love I have committed, and will 
continue to commit infernal barbarisms. I 
am weak, I am impotent, O Lord, only thy 
mighty arm can deal it the deathly blow. I 
pray thee, kill it, transform my heart into 
a desolate desert, extinguish the passions 
which are consuming me.” 
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Suddenly he fell silent. Again the tears 
began to flow down his cheeks. . Again his 
heart was a stormy sea of conflicting emo- 
tions. He was in agony for long moments. 
Finally, distraught amd frantic, he clapped 
his hand on his feverish forehead, and 
prayed in a trembling voice: 


“No, no, O Lord, I love her, without her 
there is neither light nor life. It was You 
who created the love, You who put that love 
in me, and now You must support me. Love 
is the greatest handiwork of Your creation. 
Its sustaining, and at once murderous power 
has been known to You since time imme- 
morial. You knew its power to sway the 
hearts of men, both for good and evil. It 
has left me on the latter path and I must 
keep on in that path. Let the world despise 
me, let me be anathema throughout eternity, 
let men pronounce my name with curses, still 
I love, I shall love. My priceless Vormiz- 
doukht must become the queen of Armenia, 
and to be worthy of her, I must become king. 
Let the path which leads me to the throne of 
Armenia be drenched in blood. Let the ped- 
estal which will lead me to that height be 


covered with corpses. All is sweet to me, all 
is delightful, because it is on that height that 
I shall enjoy her love.” 

The sun had just risen, the flocks were 
being driven to the pasturelands, when three 
armed horsemen approached the tent of 
Mani. 

“Did a rider on a white horse pass by 
here?” one of them asked. 

“He was my guest last night,” replied the 
shepherd. 

“What happened to him?” 

“He went away.” 

“When did he go away?” 

“He came by night, and went away by 
night,” 

“Where did he go?” 

“Tt was dark, I looked after him for a 
long time but could not tell where he went. 
Who was he?” the shepherd asked curiously. 

“Meroujan.” 

“Ah, if only I had known it,” the shepherd 
thought and stood there quite confused. 

“Ah, if only we had arrived a little 
sooner,” the horsemen thought and hurried 


away. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Near the Ruins of Sapor’s Zarehavan 


The news of Meroujan’s and Vahan Mam- 
ikonian’s defeat reached Ctesiphon with 
lightning rapidity. Proud Sapor was so 


_ shocked by the bad mews that he decided to 


invade Armenia at the head of his armies. 
It was not so much the loss of his regiments 
which infuriated him but the thought that 
his plans concerning Armenia had been re- 
buffed at the first instant. The mass of his 
troops had not yet reached Azerbaijan, but 
the terror engendered by his personal ad- 


vance had spread like a wild fire in all di- 
rections. He was coming like a torrential 
flood, to engulf and to destroy everything. 


In their dread, many Armenian princes 
abandoned their families and fled to safety 
in various directions. The remainder forti- 
fied themselves in their impregnable moun- 
tains. 

The eastern part of Armenia which bor- 
dered Persia found itself wholly open to the 
enemy. Wherever he passed through, Sapor 
left behind him ruins and a howling wilder- 
ness. The cities and towns were burned to 
the ground, while the people, unable to es- 


cape, were taken prisoners. Sapor was being 
led by Meroujan Artzrouni, and Vahan Ma- 
mikonian. Entering the province of Bagre- 
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wand, his army bivouacked near the ruins 
of Zarevand which had already been de- 
stroyed by his advance guard. Here, he tried 
to seize the Lady of Armenia, Queen Parant- 
zem, who at the time was entrenched in Sha- 
habivan, on the heights of Dzaghgantz 
Mountains. But before his arrival, the Lady 
of Armenia had already left together with 
ten thousand of her troops and had taken 
refuge im the Fortress of Artagers in 
Yeraskhadzor. 

It was the tragic morning, the day after 
which Sapor was to march to the siege of 
Artagers. That morning, at Sapor’s orders, 
such deeds were perpetrated which befitted 
neither king nor man. The Aradzani (Eu- 
phrates) was flowing silently and sadly, as if 
loath to witness the bestialities which were 
to be perpetrated that morning on its banks. 
On the other side of the river, on the flanks 
of Mount Nebat, were pitched the royal 
tents, all lavender, each more beautiful and 
more dazzling than the other. The color of 
the tents, mingled with the verdure of the 
mountain, presented a wondrous sight. Sa- 
por was accompanied also by his harem. It 
was the custom of Persian kings, in time of 
invasions, to take along their harems. The 
women’s closed tents could not be seen from 
the outside, protected as they were by tall 
white, cotton curtains, in the form of conical 
latticework. The vast army was encamped 
on the beautiful open spaces on the bank of 
the river. Colorful banners floating in the 
air signified the privacy of each regiment. 

On the conical peak of the royal tent 
rested a golden ball on which shone the em- 
blem of the Persian holy fire, the shining 
sun. In that tent Sapor was seated on a 
beautiful square throne, decorated with ex- 
quisite carvings. That morning he was wear- 
ing his scarlet robe which wa’ the sign that 
he was about to indulge in blood. On his 
head rested a magnificent crown, the front 
of which was adorned by a golden emblem, 
tied with diamond beads, which scintillated 
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in the sun. His chest, starting from the 
shoulder, was encased in a bejeweled doublet 
which reached likewise his bejeweled belt. 
His arms, immediately below the armpit, 
were encased in golden bracelets. Two heavy 
rings hung from his ears, while on his right 
shoulder flung an amulet, full of charms, 
and adorned by colorful, huge costly stones, 
crossing obliquely over his chest, and the 
edges linked together under the left arm. 
The amulet itself was wrought by his magi- 
cians with all the art of necrology. He was 
squatted on his throne. Instead of a staff, 
he held in his hands a heavy iron rod with 
a ball-shaped top, resting horizontally on his 
knees. Behind him, watching over him, 
stood the chief of the palace guard, royal 
sword in hand. On his right stood Meroujan 
Artzrouni, and on his left, Vahan Mamikon- 
ian—Samuel’s father. Both were his sons- 
in-law, both were armed from head to foot. 
Outside the royal tent, on either side of the 
entrance were lined up his top ranking gen- 
erals, his courtiers and the palace dignitaries. 

He was a man of middle stature, with a 
swarthy face and big, burning eyes. His 
close-cropped black beard was sprinkled 
with gold dust. His face was stamped with 
awesome severity. He was in that sacred val- 
ley enshrined in unforgettable memories 
which had been the cradle of religion and 
worship from immemorial times. Through 
this valley flowed the Aradzani—the beloved 
Jordan of the Armenians. On the banks of 
this sacred river towered the majestic Ne- 
bant—the holy Sinai of the Armenians—in 
whose caves the Illuminator of the Armen- 
ians was a hermit, and where he died. And 
now, the army of the king who was an 
enemy of Christianity was camped right in 
the midst of the former cradle. He was 
silent, and his pensive eyes were fixed on 
the magnificent monastery which stood on 
the slops of the opposite Mount Nebat. The 
cupolas of the beautiful monastery seemed 
to be competing with the surrounding 
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heights. 

“What monastery is that?” he turned to 
Meroujan Arzrouni. 

“That is the Monastery of St. John, Lord 
King,” Meroujan replied. “On the site of 
that monastery once stood one of the most 
sacred shrines of the Armenians—Bagavan 
—the priceless temple of Aramazt. This 
temple was noted for its hospitality. Each 
wayfarer, each stranger found shelter here 
for the night in one of the rooms. It was 
here that the Armenians celebrated each 
year the famous festival of Navasard to in- 
augurate the mew year. The festival was 
attended by the Armenian King and his 
princes. It was here that the ceremony of 
blessing the first fruits of the season was 
performed, in dedication to the gods of 
hospitality. Here the heavenly fire of Vor- 
muzd was kept ever burning and a host of 
priests waited on the holy altar.” 

Sapor’s dark face became even more 
clouded. He was furious, to think that all 
this, which were so alike, and so pertinent 
to the Persian worship, no longer existed, 
and now, in their stead, stood a majestic tem- 
ple of Christianity. 

“Who destroyed that temple?” he asked. 

“Grigor, the High Priest of the Armen- 
ians,” Meroujan replied, “whom ignorantly 
they call the Illuminator.” 

“Was he the one who drove the Armenians 
out of the light of Mazdaism into the dark- 
ness of Christianity?” 

“Yes, it was he, Lord King. That hap- 
pened when he baptized King Tiridates and 
his dignitaries in this very river which flows 
before us. To this day, the Armenians be- 
lieve that a pillar of fire, capped by the sign 
of the cross, sprung from heaven, and lin- 
gered over the river until all the people were 
baptized.” 

At the last words the face of Sapor broke 
mto a sardonic smile. “That monastery must 
be destroyed,” he said, “and the holy fire of 
Vormuzd must be restored as before.” 


“The wish of the King of Kings is already 
fulfilled,” Meroujan replied with unique 
vanity. The sacred fountain is already in- 
stalled and the holy fire is lit. Yesterday I 
summoned the prisoners and ordered them 
to worship the fire; some complied, but 
many stubbornly refused. It depends on 
the command of the King of Kings as to 
what disposition should be made of these 
misled souls,” 

“They should all be punished as an ex- 
ample to the others,” the king said, his eyes 
flashing with anger. “The religion of Mazda 
must reign from east to west, and anyone 
who opposes must be punished by death.” 

“It has already been arranged, Lord King, 
and now we shall witness the ceremony of 
execution.” 

On a plain near the bank of the river a 
herd of trained elephants were straining at 
the leash, emitting terrible bellows as their 
keepers kept goading them. On the other 
side of the square were huddled the 
prisoners who had refused to worship the 
fire. These doomed miserables were await- 
ing their last moments with silent and forlorn 
faces, although one could notice in their sad- 
ness a sublime spiritual consolation. 

It seemed the sacred valley of Euphrates 
had been destined to become the site of all 
the orgies of martyrdom. Here had been 
martyred the Voskiankh and the Siukia- 
siankh. It was here that the Moses of the 
Israelites disappeared in the bowels of 
Mount Nabad, and here Gregory the Illumi- 
nator came to his end in the dark caverns 
of Mount Nepat. From earliest times, this 
plain thad been the bloody arena of religious 
wars, and, beginning with the spilling of the 
blood of Majan, the pagan high priest, down 
to the orgies of King Sapor, the place has 
always been drenched with the blood of the 
saints. 

A band of musicians gave the signal by 
sounding the trumpets and beating the 
drums. Animated by the sounds, the ele- 
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phants started to dance with diabolical joy. 
Meanwhile, the red-robed executioners were 
busy huddling the Armenian prisoners, 
young and old, in front of the infuriated ani- 
mals. The small children were the first to 
bear the brunt of the animals’ fury. The 
latter were playing the same game with the 
children as the cat plays with the mice. They 
lifted the hapless children with their huge 
trunks and tossed them upwards like balls. 
Again they seized them, and swaying them 
in the air, struck them heavily to the ground. 
They kept up the infernal game until their 
victims were breathless. Then, trampling 
them under their feet, they crushed their 
bones, and, like a piece of flattened cotton, 
they stuck them with their tusks and hurled 
them into the river. The ill-fated Euphrates 
was filled with the corpses and its clear 
waters turned into the color of blood. Thus, 
thousands perished under the feet of the 
elephants. 

Sapor was watching the scene from his 
tent. Watching were Meroujan Artzrouni 
and Vahan Mamikonian who were right next 
to him, and enjoying the entertainment even 
more than the elephants. 


“Did those doomed ones go to hell, or to 
the paradise of the Armenians?” the King of 
Kings asked with a cynical laughter. 


“They believe they went to heaven,” re- 
plied Meroujan, joining in the laughter. 


“Those fools,” Vahan Mamikonian put in, 
“meet no death with such pleasure as dying 
for the sake of their religion.” 


“On the other hand, our elephants will 
never tire of punishing their likes,” the King 
of Kings said. “Such shedding of blood will 


be very pleasing to our gods. I swear by 


my ancestors, by the holy name of Vor- 
muzd, that I will spare neither sex, age, nor 
rank. Everyone, whether he is a nobleman or 
plebian, who resists our will, which is also 


the will of the mighty gods, shall be severely 


punished.” 


Thus spoke the King of Kings, and. his 
redoubtable voice shook the whole army. 


Meanwhile, a little way off, another form 
of barbarism was being unfolded. A sort of 
portable machines, in the form of carts on 
wheels, were being dragged across the 
square. Each cart was equipped with a long 
iron pole resembling a pointed stake. Viewed 
from a distance, the multitude of these stakes 
looked like a fleet of ships which had cast 
anchor at the port, only the masts being 
visible. With the machines set in order on 
the square, the infernal operation was be- 
gun. Among the Armenian prisoners were 
many women and girls of noble birth. These 
were the wives and the daughters of the fugi- 
tive princes who, upon hearing the approach 
of Sapor, unwilling to surrender, abandoned 
their fortresses and fled in various directions. 
These women were kept in separate tents 
which were not far from the royal tent. The 
royal eunuchs entered their tents, stripped 
them of their clothes and driving them out of 
their tents, forced them to stand in rows on 


the square, around the carts, 


It was an abominable spectacle which 
could have been invented only by Persian 
shameless ingenuity. The shamelessness was 
surpassed, however, by the brutality which 
followed. Standing there stark naked in 
rows, these modest-born women and girls 
mentally were blessing their more fortunate 
companions of fate who had been trampled 
under the feet of the elephants, and had been 
rid of Sapor’s brutality once and forever. 
Many of them could not stand erect, but 
fainted and slumped to the ground. But the 
eunuchs again raised them to their feet. 
Many of them frantically tore their hair, 
scratched their eyes and faces, and tore at 
their breasts, shrieking, and crying. But 
again the lash of the eunuchs descended on 
their naked bodies with a resounding slap, 
leaving behind a streak of blood, and again 
they fell silent. 
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It was a bitter insult, a heavy humiliation, 
with which Sapor wanted to punish the Ar- 
menian nobility, by exposing their women to 
the gaze of the army. The soldiers were mill- 
ing about to watch the spectacle. Presently, 
the chief of the magi stepped forward, sur- 
rounded by his white-clad magi. For a mo- 
ment there was a profound silence. He 
strode to the square, raised his hand, and 
turning to the women, said: 


“The stubbornness of your husbands has 
brought this humiliation upon you. You are 
atoning for their sins. Great is the King of 
Kings of the Persians and boundless his pity. 
He wil! forgive you and restore you to your 
former glory and honor if you will only do 
his bidding. As the sun sheds its life-giving 
light and warmth over the world, so the 
whole world must bow to him in contentment 
and honor. He is the fountain of light and 
life, from him comes all goodness. Without 
him, there is neither life nor happiness; with- 
out him, darkness reins, the darkness of 
Ahriman. His shining example on earth is 
the holy fire of Vormuzd. Bow before him 
and you will be saved. We have a greater 
right to demand this of you, the noble women 
of Armenia, because the commonfolk of Ar- 
menia must follow your example, But if, 
like your husbands, you persist in your folly, 
you shall have to face these dreadful ma- 
chines,—he pointed to the carts with the 
stakes. Conform to the will of the King of 
Kings; great is his power, and boundless his 
pity.” 

“Perish his might, perish his pity with 
him,” the women cried in one voice. “And let 
eternal curse be his portion. We are ready to 
remain prisoners like this and meet our 
doom, rather than to become the prisoners 
of his evil will and his unjust command.” 

“I repeat, again repeat,” spoke the chief 
of the magi. “Spare your persons, pity your 
children. Your children will be trampled 
underfoot by the elephants, and yourselves 
will be impaled on the stakes.” 


“Nothing can shake our faith, nothing can 
terrify us. Let the will of the evil tyrant be 
carried out. We are ready.” 

Seeing the determination of the indignant 
women, the chief of the magi turned to the 
executioners, and commanded: 

“Go ahead.” 

Like mad wolves, the red-robed execu- 
tioners drew near, and seizing many of the 
women, dragged them to the flat top of the 
carts. The machine itself was as terrible as 
it was cleverly conceived. It represented 
Persian brutality in all its barbaric ruthless- 
ness. The iron pole which stood in the cen- 
ter like a mast was equipped with ropes. The 
victims were tied to these ropes and in an 
instant were hoisted on the sharp points of 
the poles. In less than a quarter of an hour 
the entire square was covered with naked 
corpses hanging in the air. But even more 
terrible than the death ordeal was the cheer- 
fulness of the brave martyrs with which they 
approached the dread machines. As they 
were hoisted upon the sharp points, they 
considered it the first step, on which they 
were setting foot, to enter the eternal bliss. 
The courage of the women shattered the 
vanity of the arrogant king who, seated in his 
tent, was watching their suffering, hearing 
their bitter groans, and filled with saturna- 
lian fury, he was being disturbed, being agi- 
tated like a sea, at sight of the futility of his 
unexampled barbarism, 

He stepped down from his throne and left 
the tent, accompanied by Meroujan Artz- 
rouni and Vahan Mamikonian. As he step- 
ped out of the tent, all the royal dignitaries 
and the guards who were standing at the 
entrance, fell on ther faces and worshipped 
him. 

He mounted his horse and rode toward his 
army, again accompanied by Meroujan 
Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, followed 
in turn by the royal guard, all mounted. 
Both the king and his horse were glittering 
in gold and precious gems. A radiant cres- 
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cent shone on the horse’s head. After in- 
specting his army, he rode to the section 
where the barbaric operation was im pro- 
gress. He rode through the rows of the 
naked women, intently watching each. Pres- 
ently, one of them spoke in an indignant 
voice: 

“Sapor, this is unseemly of a king who 
calls himself the father of his people. By 
publicly disgracing honorable women you 
disgrace yourself. By treating helpless wo- 
men like this, notwithstanding your might, 
you demonstrate your pitiful spiritual weak- 
ness.” 


He stopped, and turning to Meroujan, 
asked, “Who is that woman?” 


“She is the wife of Prince Andovk of 
Siuni,” Meroujan replied. 

Whether it was from his sense of shame, 
or the pricking of his conscience, Vahan 
Mamikonian hung his head. Prince Andovk 
of the Siunis was the son-in-law of the Ma- 
mikonians, and that venerable woman was 
the sister of his father. That venerable wo- 
man, at the same time, was the mother of 
Parantzem, the Queen of Armenia. Because, 
King Arshak had married Parantzem, the 
daughter of Prince Andovk. 

Upon hearing the mame of Andovk, Sa- 
por’s frowning face broke into a bitter smile. 
“You msult me, Madam,” he said in a sar- 
castic voice. “You insult me when you ac- 
cuse me that I am not behaving like a king. 
Was it seemly, Madam, was it worthy of a 
prince when your husband, Prince Andovk, 
captured the entire harem of my predecessor 
King Nerseh, seized the Lady of the Persians 
and took her to the land of the Siunis?” 

“It was not unseemly, Sapor,” replied the 
courageous woman. “It’s true that my hus- 
band captured King Nerseh’s harem. But 
where did he capture? On the battlefield, 
after he had won a great victory, Where? 
you entered the defenseless castle of my hus- 
band like a thief and seized his family. If 


my husband were not in Byzantium just now 
you would never have been able to carry 
out your theft. He treated his prisoners like 
a noble prince. He did not lift the veil of a 
single wife of Nerseh, but you stripped us 
and exposed us to the gaze of your army. 
He treated the women of Nerseh with a con- 
sideration and courtesy which befitted their 
royal dignity, and returned them in like 
manner, whereas you have treated your 
women prisoners like a barbarian, by hoist- 
ing them on these vile posts. Shame on you, 
Sapor, you have sullied both the magnamni- 
mity of a king and the virtue of man.” 


“Do not insult me, Madam,” he said in- 
dignantly. “I can never forget the sufferings 
which the Siunis have inflicted upon me, the 
wounds which your husband inflicted on my 
heart are incurable. Wat he not the man 
who razed my capital of Ctesiphon to ashes? 
To this day Ctesiphon has not forgotten the 
blows of your husband, to this day we have 
the reminder, the urn of ashes which reposes 
at our palace, even crying and cursing, ‘Let 
ithe reign of the princes of the Siunis, their 
life and their might turn into dust like these 
ashes.’ I will reduce them to ashes.” 


“That is for God to know, Sapor,” the 
Lady replied, her eyes flashing with fury. 
“You have put your whole trust on your 
cruelty and those two honorless men who 
have followed you,—she pointed to Merou- 
jan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian. Un- 
fortunately, both are my relatives, but I 
would have been better off if they never had 
been. They will be as loyal to you as they 
were to their king.” 


She stopped, then continued: 


“You, Sapor, remind me how my husband 
burned Ctesiphon and looted your treasure. 
That is true. But after the insult which you 
gave him in your own house, at your own 
table, his revenge was still far from enough. 
True, he burned your city, robbed your 
court, but he did not touch your women, al- 
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though he could easily have captured them, 
taken them to the land of the Siunis, and 
forced them to sweep the streets of Bagha- 
bert, his castle. But you .. .” 

She could not finish the words. Instantly 
the executioners cut off her tongue, then tore 


up her body, piece by piece. 

There was no limit to the cruelty of the 
infuriated king. He ordered the wholesale 
massacre of the feminime sex of the Siunis, 
and to emasculate all the males, so that not 
an heir would be left and his family tribe 
would become extinct. 


CHAPTER IX 
Artagers 


After the orgies of Zarehavan, Sapor pro- 
ceeded to the fortress of Artagers where 
Parantzem, the Lady of Armenia, was en- 
trenched, together with the royal treasures. 
It was not so much the treasures of the 
Armenian king which attracted the greedy 
Persian king as it was the wife of the Ar- 
menian king. By seizing her, he thought he 
would have seized the whole of Armenia. 
The king of Armenia had been in his 
clutches long since. There remained only 
the Queen. 


Artagers had a sad story. It had been one 
of the impregnable fortresses of the Ar- 
sharounis which at first belonged to the 
Kamsarakans. King Arshak had seized it 
by illegal means and had incorporated it 
into his kingdom. And now, this seized 
fortress had become the refuge of his wife. 


The Queen had entered the fortress with 
seventeen thousand souls; eleven thousand 
of whom were soldiers, and the remaining 
six thousand women. The greater part of 
this multitude consisted of princely families 
who had not abandoned the Queen in the 
hour of her crisis. 


After a siege of several months, signalized 
by furious fights, Sapor had been frustrated 
in his efforts to subdue the fort. His count- 
less hosts, with their formidable military 
equipment, not only had been unable to 
capture it, but each time they had been 
fearfully massacred by the besieged. The 
King of Kings of the Aryans, before whose 


might the entire east and west trembled, 
was furious now like a raging sea, and fran- 
tic with anger, as he saw the shattering of 
his might against the immovable rocks of 
Artagers. 


Sapor’s position was serious. He was 
caught in a terrible snare where the Yeraskh 
and the swift-flowing Akhourian cut through 
the mountain gorges, and dashing throvgh 
deep ravines, embraced each other, united 
their forces, and created numerous treacher- 
ous pitfalls for the enemies of the Armenians. 
Once upon a time, the dragons of the Ar- 
menians had made the dark caverns in these 
rivers their lair, spreading terror on every 
hand. And now, the giants of Armenia had 
entrenched themselves here together with 
their Queen. The giants had business with 
the terrible giant of the East. 


Here, where the Yeraskh and the Akhour- 
ian joined, forming a sharp triangle, here 
was squeezed the ancient Yervandashat, 
climbing over whose inaccessible heights, 
once upon a time Yervand had ascended 
the throne of the Arshakounis. Here was 
perched the fort of Artagers, not very far 
from the other fort. It was perched high, on 
the blue tips of the rocks, and at the base, 
in the deep abyss, roared the Blue River. 


Artagers was known to Rome, as well as 
to Byzantium. Caius Ceasar, the adopter 
of Augustus Ceasar, had been mortally 
wounded by Prince Atton at the foot of its 
mighty walls. And now Sapor stubbornly 
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kept up the siege, fully convinced that, if 
he could not subdue it by force, the hunger 
and the famine would surely force its sur- 
render. But the fort had an adequate sup- 
ply of provisions. It was.one of nature’s 
wonders, to combat which human weapons 
were very impotent. Its tall, inaccessible 
fortifications had defied all military science 
or human ingenuity. 

More invincible than the natural fortifi- 
cation was the zeal of the defenders. Their 
spirit of self-sacrifice was boundless. The 
wives of the nobility spent the night on the 
walls. The daughters of the nobility watched 
every move of the enemy from the turrets. 
The Queen herself attended to wounded. 
Man and woman were fired with the spirit 
of patriotism, each vying with, and excelling 
the other. And in all this, it was the Queen 
who cheered them and inspired them to 
superhuman exertions. 

Once Sapor ordered an all out attack. The 
Persian soldiers, armed with shields and 
bucklers, mounted the walls of the fort. 
They were fighting furiously, undeterred by 
the hail of arrows from above. Clad in 
armour, the Queen was standing on the wall, 
encouraging her soldiers. An arrow hit her 
on the shoulder, pierced the armour, and 
stuck there. Seeing it, one of the com- 
manders rushed to her side and offered to 
pull out the arrow, but the Queen stopped 
him. “Why waste your time?” she observed 
calmly, “you can pull it out afterwards.” 
The effect of the Queen’s words was elect- 
rifying. The warriors redoubled their efforts 
and repelled the enemy from the walls. 


Sometimes by night, and sometimes by 
day, companies of soldiers emerged from 
the fort and engaged the Persian soldiers. 
These little foraging companies, which struck 
like lightning, not only threw the entire 
enemy army into confusion, but they ac- 
tually took prisoners and quantities of loot. 

The dragging out of the siege and the de- 
lay of the success troubled Sapor. He. could 


not remain long near the walls of Artagers. 
More urgent business called him to Persia. 
But he was too proud to retire without a de- 
finite result. When he saw that force was fu- 
tile, he resorted to his customary cunning. 
He sent a messenger to the Queen, with great 
promises, asking for an armistice. He asked 
the Queen to come down from the fort, and 
personally discuss with him the terms of 
the peace, but the Queen indignantly re- 
fused, saying she did not want to see the 
face of such a deceitful person, nor talk with 
him. Bitter as it was to his wounded vanity, 
nevertheless the King of Kings of the Per- 
sians condescended to speak with her from 
a distance. His dignitaries advised him to 
accept the Queen’s proposal. On the ap- 
pointed day, the arrogant king approached 
the foot of the wall, accompanied only by 
Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikon- 
ian, And to make their voices heard, he was 
permitted to stride as far as the wall. Here 
he found a magnificent throne which had 
been set for him, and a company of palace 
attendants ready to receive him. However, 
too displeased to sit down, he stood on foot. 
Just then, the Queen made her appearance 
on the tower, surrounded by her princes. 
The tall, beautiful woman, surrounded by 
her dignitaries, looked like a majestic god- 
dess. Seeing her, Sapor exclaimed “You, 
who are so beautiful, Madam, you, for the 
sake of whose love King Arshak so far lost 
his miind as to murder his hapless cousin 
Gnell and seized you from his hand, you, 
Madam, would be even more charming, if 
together with that wonderful beauty of 
yours, you had a little brain, a little more 
discretion. But brains and discretion are 
not for the natives of Siuni. They are en- 
dowed only with uncouth rusticity and an 
irrepressible pride. Like the rocks of their 
mountains, their hearts, their minds are in- 
sensible and uncouth.’ So was your father, 
Prince Andovk, and so was your mother. 


For her arrogant boldness, I had your 
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mother’s body torn into shreds near the 
ruins of Zarehavan. I annihilated your 
whole family tribe. There remain only your 
brothers who are among my prisoners. The 
same fate awaits them, Madam, if you per- 
sist in your stubbornness. Why have you 
fortified yourself on that height? Do you 
think those cliffs can save you? Great is 
the might of the King of Kings of the Ar- 
yans, and terrible is his anger. His redoubt- 
able breath melts the mountains like wax 
and dries up the seas. Whereas you, Madam, 
have foolishly isolated yourself on the tops 
of these crags, without realizing that the 
breakers will rise, the storm will rage, and 
that pitiful island of security will become en- 
guifed and will disappear in the ruthless 
overflow of my anger. Why have you en- 
trenched yourself there? You cannot save 
yourself that way, Madam, neither your 
person, nor your country. A slight pressure, 
and it will turn into ashes. There is no hope 
for you, Madam, except my magnanimity. 
Lean upon it and you will be saved. I would 
not have forgiven you. But I forgive you, 
because you are a woman. Come down from 
your heights, kiss the dust of the King of 
Kings of the Aryans and he will be merciful 
to you.” 

The Queen was listening to him calmly. 
Only her princes were disturbed, so were 
her dignitaries. The answer to these threats 
could be an arrow, shot from above, which 
would silence the beast. And the princes 
were ready to deal the blow, had not their 
anger been restrained by her silent com- 
mand. She would not deal treason for 
treason, by returning the corpse of her guest 
from the gates of her fortress. 

She replied: 

“Listen, Sapor, together with your kingly 
dignity, you have lost your king’s manners. 
You forget that you are speaking to the 
Queen, and you forget that you are speaking 
toa woman. You recount to me, Sapor, your 
beastly treatment of my mother and my 


family tribe, and arrogantly boast of your 
barbarities. Your crimes should have ter- 
rified you had there been a shred of human 
feeling left in you. You threaten me, Sapor, 
with the tragic fate of my kinsmen, but you 
never thought that your threat might inflame 
my revenge, and fortify my determination 
with the blood of my mother and my loved 
ones. You promise me pardon and invite 
me to come down from my heights. Think 
well, Sapor, after all the deceits which you 
have practiced upon us to this day, how can 
anyone trust your word and your promises? 
The day you invited my husband to your 
palace, the man who on many an occasion 
had saved you from danger, your guest and 
your trusty ally, and like a coward exiled 
him to the fortress of Anoush, that day you 
forfeited all right to Armenian loyalty. You 
think you have the land of the Armenians 
under your foot, Sapor, and threaten to 
desroy it with one blow. That illusion might 
be a reality, were your wanton arrogance 
and boastfulness tantamount to courage. 
Exaggerated arrogance has robbed you of 
your memory, Sapor. Do you recall how 
many times you left the corpses of your 
troops on our battlefields, and yourself fled 
from our land for dear life? And if your 
army today is encamped in front of my bat- 
tlements, that’s neither due to your, nor 
your soldiers’ bravery. It is due to your 
deceitfulness and your shameful treachery, 
Sapor. You lured my husband away from 
his country by treachery, and taking advan- 
tage of his absence, left the way open to 
you. Like a thief, you entered our defense- 
less country. You hit a new low in your 
thievery when you bribed the servants of 
the house who opened the doors to you by 
night. Two of these traitors who sold their 
master are standing beside you. You bribed 
them both with your two sisters.” 


She pointed with her hand to Meroujan 
Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, then 
continued: 
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“But don’t forget, Sapor, that the land of 
Armenia still has a master, first He who is 
the lord and king of all the universe,—she 
raised her hand to heaven. Secondly, I who 
am speaking to you, and my son who is in 
Byzantium, the city of the Caesars. You 
have been misled, Sapor, by your vain pride 
and blind self-deceit. Ponder well, and come 
to your senses, Sapor. If all of us are de- 
stroyed, if only one frail girl is left in an 
Armenian hut, again she will keep up the 
fight against you. But we have not yet come 
to this pass. Can’t you see how your might 
was shattered against these rocks and how 
you couldn’t make a dent on us? Do you 
know how many forts like this we have in 


our land where my princes are waiting for 
you atms in hand? You have fallen into the 
snare of Armenia’s mountains and you will 
be lucky if you get out alive. Go, Sapor, 
put a long distance between you and here. 
Go and sizzle in your evil, do your worst, 
and spare nothing. Your threats will not 
intimidate me. Go, After all you have done 
to us, there can be no reconciliation between 
us. As long as my husband languishes in 
the fortress of Anoush, the land of Armenia, 
sword in hand, will fight you.” 

“We shall see,” snorted the beast fur- 
iously, and started to climb down from the 
acclivity of the fort. 

(To be continued) 
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H. KURDIAN, Reviewer 


ARMENIAN AFFAIRS, Vel. I, No. 1, Winter, 
1949. Published in New York City, paper covers, 
8°, pp. 112, illustrated. 


This is “a Journal on Armenian Studies,” pub- 
lished by the Armenian National Co of 
America, and it is stated in the Foreword, “for 
the purpose of keeping the English-speaking world 
informed about the history, culture, activities and 
aspirations of the Armenian people.” (p. 2). 

The purpose itself seems to be laudable, al- 
though it will be a duplication of the work of the 
Armenian Review, already so well done during 
the past three years. However, the cause is so 
commendable that I will heartily say, “The more 


the merrier.” 


The Editorial Advisory Board is quite impres- 
sive and we hope they will do more than give their 
names to decorate the inner cover of the Ar 
menian Affairs. Perhaps it is unfortunate that some 
of the members of the Advisory Board have not 
actually contributed some worthwhile articles to 
this first issue. Articles with some lasting quality 
that would have justified the expense of publishing 
such a pretentious periodical. There is little in 
this issue that one could proudly read about the 
Armenian people. 

“A Brief Sketch of Armenian History Mainly 
From French Studies” by one Vazkene Aykouni 
has nothing new that particularly Jacques de 
Morgan has not said in his Histoire du Peuple 
Armenian, which now has, besides the original 
French version, complete English and Armenian 
translations, issued from the Hairenik Press in 
Boston. 

The next two articles, “The Armenian Displaced 
Persons,” and “The Case of the Cholakian Family” 
are clear out of my taste and appreciation. To 
find such articles in a review of “Armenian Studies’ 
is hard to understand. But there they are, and 
they occupy pp. 17-51 inclusive, which is pretty 
near half of the publication. Those two articles 
are a disgrace to any respectable publication. 

“Armenia and Her Culture” by Koren Der 
Harootian is actually a speech and should have 
remained as such without gaining any sort of 
permanence in print. It is not only superficial, 
but it also includes such gems as, “I consider 
Armenian art a pure form of expression, inspired 
by the reverent fervor and exultation of the Ar- 
menian soul, and its Christian faith, an art which 
is in complete contrast to the sumptuous luxur- 
jousness of Byzantine art-forms.” And that is that. 

“A Bird’s Eye View of Armenian Literature” by 
Lawson P. Chambers seems to be really a “bird’s 
eye view”. In this article it is stated that Armenian 
literature in Soviet Armenia is “freed from the 
special restrictions imposed by the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment” as well as the Ottoman Sultans. It is 
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obvious that some “birds” could not be trusted 
for their ‘eye views.” 


memorial for 


already well-known Francois Balsan’s “The Sheep 
and the Chevrolet.” Already translated into 
lish, this book does not merit such a long 
review of almost ten pages. 


“The Situation in Turkey” should have its place 
in ordinary news. The next three “briefs 
most interesting, as well as the biography of Pro- 
fessor Dadourian and the book reviews. 
And then there is a “Report from India” 
we are told that, “Across the ocean from the 
continent of America and 
Europe lies the vast and complex landmass of 
Asia.” And so, our correspondent ends this unique 
report by describing a “shish kebab” party 
honor of Miss Universe, Miss Nancy de Scaffe, 
“South American of Italian parentage”, in case 
the readers of Armenian Affairs did not know. 
The correspondent, Caro Martin, also informs 
the dear readers that “There was a lively contro- 
versy in Bombay about her beauty.” Of course we 
are anxiously awaiting the reports from Calcutta 
and Pakistan before we can make up our minds. 
Caro Martin seems to be a bit of a philosopher 
and critic of pulchritude. “Beauty is difficult to 
determine,” he says. However, to spare us from 


course beautiful and has a very graceful and pro- 
portionate figure. The radiance of her eyes is 
close to two powerful lights.” I assume such as 
the headlights of my Ford when switched on 
“bright.” Buz even for Caro Martin “it is difficult 
to determine the color immediately.” That is, 
the color of the eyes of Miss Universe, and not of 
the lights of my Ford. And so, our learned cor- 
respondent from India reports to his readers of 
Armenian Affairs: “I thought her eyes were like 
two pools resembling the deep blue Mediterrenean 
with all the charm and fascination of life in them, 
and I told her so.” Atta boy Martin, don’t let 

grow under your feet. I bet no one has told her 
that before. 

And, by the way Martin, your eyes “are close 
to two powerful lights” too, if you will permit me 
to say so, or rather, if I can say so 
edited. Couldn’t you find “two pools” 

“deep blue” nearer India, that 
yourself as far as the M 
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thereof, it could easily replace the articles which 
grace the pages of the first issue of that periodical 
with articles from the pen of such authorities as 
A. A. Bedikian, Miss Sirarpe Der Nersessian, 
Ernest Partridge, and others whose names appear 
on the list of its Editorial Advisory Board. As it 
is, Armenian Affairs now is a good intention with 
a very bad start. 
* & 

THE IRAN REVIEW, November-December, 
1949 issue, Vol. I, No. 6, paper bound, 8°, pp. 91. 
Price $1.50 per copy. 





This is the first copy of the Iran Review I 
hhave received and naturally I cannot give it a 
clear and comprehensive review. It is published 
by the Irano-American Society, and its editors are 
Vahan H. Kalenderian and N. Saifpour Fatemi. 
My copy is exclusively devoted to His Imperial 
Majesty Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlevi’s visit to 
the United States. 

It includes articles of lasting value such as “The 
Persian Language” by Louis H. Gray, “The Place 
of Firdusi in Persian Literature” by Saifpour 
Fatemi, “Three Masterpieces of Iranian Metalwork 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art” by Maurice 
S. Diamand, and an article which particularly took 
my fancy, “Persian Poetry in America” by John 
D. Yohannan. 

Iranian history and culture being so akin to the 
Armenian in general, I believe the Armenians 
should show more than a casual interest in this 
ably-edited periodical. We on our part will be 
thappy to review in these pages each issue of the 
Iran Review we receive. 

+ * * 


THE ANCESTRY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. 
An account of manuscripts, texts, and versions of 
the Bible, by Maurice Price. Second Revised Edi- 
tion by William A. Irwin and Allan P. Wikgren. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, New York City, 
1949, 8°, cloth, pp. 349, and 54 illustrations. Price 
$3.75. 





A most valuable publication, carefully edited 
and in presentable print, definitely a “must” for 
all serious students of the biblical text, and par- 
ticularly to students of the text of the Armenian 
version of the Good Book. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
part contains the material on the Old Testament 
in ten chapters: 1. The Hebrew Bible, Writing, 
Text, and Manuscripts. 2. The Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. 3. The Greek Bible: The Septuagint. 4. 
Rival Greek Bibles and Revisions of the Septua- 
gint. 5. The Latin Bibles. 6. The Syriac Bibles. 7. 
The Targunis. 8. Other Eastern Versions of the 
Old Testament. Here, among other important ob- 
servations, it is stated: “It is claimed that this 
(Armenian) version is one of the most beautiful 
and accurate of all versions. Its language is so 
closely allied, in grammar, syntax, and idioms, to 
the Greek that its renderings very faithfully trans- 
mit the meaning of the original text”. (p. 120.) 

The last two chapters of this part are: 9. The 
Versions and Practice of Textual Criticism, and 
10. The Apocrypha. 

The second part: 1. Writing the Manuscripts in 
General. 2. The Greek Manuscripts of the New 


Testament. 3. The Old Latin and the Vulgate. 4. 
The Syriac and Other Easiern Versions. Here again 
we are told: “The Armenian version of the New 
Testament originated about A. D. 400, according 
to an old tradition, the work of St. Mesrop. Owing 
to the flexible character of the language and the 
classical form of the Armenian used, the transla- 
tion is probably the most accurate and beautiful 
of the versions.” (p, 197). 

It is further stated that the Armenian New Test- 
ament “translation was made from a text of 
Caesarean type.” (p. 197). 

The final chapters of the second part are: 5. 
Textual Criticism and the Printed Text. 6. Textual 
Criticism since Wescott and Hort. 

The third part is wholly devoted to The English 
Bible. 

It will be of interest to note here that about 
4,500 Greek New Testament manuscripts (frag- 
ments included) are known to exist. It is also 
known that “Armenian manuscripts are very nu- 
merous, probably more numerous than those of 
any other version except the Latin Vulgate.” 
(p. 198). At the same time, the number of Latin 
Vulgate manuscripts remain unknown. However, I 
can guess, and it will be a close guess, that there 
are about 7,500 Armenian manuscripts of the New 
Testament. In my private collection there are 25 
complete Armenian New Testament manuscripts 
and a number of fragments. They date from the 
9th to the 17th centuries. 

This valuable and informative book ends with 
a bibliography, Index of Names and Subjects, and 
another Index of Scriptural References. 

7 aa 7 


OSMANLILAR DEVRINDE KUTAHYA CIN- 
ILERY, by Dr. Phil. Oktay Aslanapa. In Turkish, 
8° paper bound, illustrated, 1949. Price 200 kurush. 





Now and then we receive from Istanbul Turkish 
books in Latin script which merit interest. After 
a careful reading of the book, we cannot help but 
observe that Turkish bias against the Armenian 
artisan’s creative ability, as well as their substan- 
tial share in the so-called Turkish culture, has 
been influential in making the book miss its mark 
of being a complete record of Kutahya pottery, 
or from being an authentic and honest work on the 
subject. The author likes to talk about “Turkish 
pottery” (Turk ciniler) as if they were Turkish 
creations, despite his own admission that these 
existed in these lands before the advent of the 
Seljuks and the Osmanlis. We know that there was 
pottery used in some of the very early edifices built 
by the Seljuks in the territories of the east which 
they occupied, and it is certain that they did not 
bring artisans along with them, for they had 
none. The architects they used we know were 
Armenian, so were the decorations and the pottery. 
The fact that the Kutahya pottery was extensively 
used in mosques, medresehs, hospitals and inns, 
built by the Turks, means only that they had the 
money and the power to make use of the Armenian 
potters. We have yet to learn at least one Turk’s 
name who was a noted potter. It is true that most 
of the work remains anonymous, however, it is 
equally trove that every signed item bears the name 
of an Armenian master. We can challenge, without 
fear of any successful refutation, that every piece 
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of native pottery supplied by the oldest Seljuk 


building, the Hospital of Keykavus I in Sivaz, 
dated 1217 A. D., down to contemporary products, 
are the works of Armenian potters. 

The first part of the book deals with pottery 
(tile) in general produced within the Seljuk and 
Ottoman domains, up to page 43. From page 44 on, 
it deals with Kutahya pottery. In the very begin- 
ning of this part the author mentions five principal 
works on which he has drawn in the writing of 
his book. Among them, as the last and most re- 
cent, he has listed a short sketch of mine on “Ar- 
menian Potteries of Kutahya,” published in “Keg- 
houni” of Venice in 1947. This article of mine, 
which was particularly strong in establishing the 
purely Armenian origin of Kutahya potteries, ob- 
viously has gone against the ouhett grain who 
tried to minimize its value by saying, “more than 
the half is a narration from Sarkissian’s work.” 
(p. 44). This of course is sour grapes. A perusal 
of my article will show that Sarkissian was quoted 
only twice, and that, by way of making some ne- 
cessary corrections to the testimony of the late 
and lamented Armenian author. Author Aslanapa 
makes extensive use of my article, between pages 
62 and 78, with numerous illustrations from my 
article and my private collections, and yet, he did 
not extend me the elementary courtesy of 
my name in his Index, which I firmly believe was 
never an oversight. 

The book contains many errors, mostly techni- 
cal, and uninteresting to the reader, which I am 
disinclined to correct. Besides, a comprehensive 
work of mine on Kutahya pottery in particular, 
and Armenian pottery in general, now in process 
of preparation, contemplates dealing with these 
errors extensively. Perhaps the fact that Aslanapa 
has not read my work, or the fact that his informer 
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has been just as careless, has something 
such errors, as the Kurdian collection 
son Sr tho tb Dosen ty alledliog’- (Ae. TL) belie 
gas, or 

“blue upon white” (p 2.2), but in i. 4 a uae 


colors and at least 


i 
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menian potters, etc. For all this, and for 
photographs (although most of them are 
for their poor quality), we think the 
teresting and more or less valuable, even 
Aslanapa, obviously in desperation, makes 
absurd statements: “According to the 
Abraham of Kutahya has given this ewer ( 
man collection with an Armenian inscription 
1510 A. D.) as a motive, and perhaps the 
has been given to one of the churches of this 
The motive (of the ewer’s handle) shows 
roe —— (Mohammedan) potter has ma 
it.” (p. 94). 

And no doubt the Mohammedan potter 
wrote the Armenian inscription, much the same 
as other Mohammedan potters must have decorated 
the Armenian churches, with the cross and many 
other = Armenian devices, in 
their tiles and pottery pieces, as well as 
those large or small Armenian inscriptions which 
we find so plentifully more or less everywhere. 

Preposterous. 
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HOVSEP NAHIGIAN 


invites you to correspond with him if you are interested in purchasing 
fine Oriental Rugs 


H. C. NAHIGIAN & SONS, INC. 


2522 CHICAGO AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FINE PERSIAN RUGS 
OF DISTINCTION AND INDIVIDUALITY 


Rugs sent on approval anywhere in U.S.A. 








Compliments of — 


SAN PEDRO COMMERCIAL CO. 


AND 


GEORGE KARDASHIAN 


115 South Ford Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 
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Compliments of 


ALEX PILIBOS 


PILIBOS 
MISSION BELL 


Imperial Garden Growers 
Growers and Shippers 


EL CENTRO 
CALIFORNIA 








HARRY CARIAN 


Grower — Packer — Shipper 


Dessert Grapes 
First on the Market 


COACHELLA VALLEY RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


BRANDS— 


“HARRY CARIAN" — "COACHELLA BELLE" 
"RANCHO de ORO" 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, Eat REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


OF ARMENIAN REVIEW 
Boston, Massachusetts, October 1, 1949 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid 
personally appeared Armen Vahe, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the BUSINESS MANAGER of the ARMENIAN 
REVIEW and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411 Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 


Publisher — Hairenik Association, Inc. 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor — R. Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Managing Editor — R. Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Business Manager — Armen Vahe 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
H. Der Hovannessian, Pres. 
2. That the owner is: H. Der Hovannessian, Sec. 
Hairenik Association, Inc. A. Varjabedian, Treas. 


3. That. the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (None). 

This corporation has no stockholders or bondholders 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of tthe company 
but also, im cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as (trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of tthe company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown above iis 1043. 


Business Manager, ARMEN VAHE 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of October, 1949. 
Seal (Notary Public) 


SARKIS CHUTCHAIN 
(My commission expires Sept. 21, 1952.) 
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